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: SOCIAL BOSTON PAST AND PRESENT 
| | BY JULIA WARD HOWE 


OSTON of the forties, as I remem-  - - 
ber it, was a city of moderate 





size, considered provincial by New- 
Yorkers. It was, I think, more 
cosmopolitan than its larger rival, 
in the greater prevalence of world- 
| embracing culture. A ball given here might not 
vie in splendor with one given in New York, where 
the cotillion made its first lodgment in American 
society. Nevertheless, the tone of society was 
tinctured by a love for art and much devotion to 
literature. Among the professors at Harvard Col- 
lege were men who had studied in Germany, and 
who had become familiar with the poetry and 
philosophy of that country. Professor Bachi had 
sueceeded in awakening much interest in Italian 
literature. Some young ladies became well versed 
in Dante, and could discuss the merits of Ugo 
Foseolo’s Letters and Machiavelli’s Principe. Ralph 
Waldo Emersen, although still eved askance by 
the fashionable set, had already asserted and at- 
tained his mastery in the world of thoughtful 
people. Margaret Fuller was holding her con- 
versations, so called, though they might better have 








been termed monologues with occasional inter- 
ruptions. In the domain of art Washington Allston 
ruled supreme. From the feeling which he in- 
spired I am constrained to hold that the man was 
greater than his pictures, or at least that the poetry 
of his conception somewhat outran the excellence 
of his execution. He was mostly thought of as 
he sat in his studio at Cambridgeport, in his old 
age, endeavoring perhaps to recall the splendid 
dreams of his youth. The elder Dana, truly a 
poet, though never popular, was his especial friend 
and companion, and the two old men presumably 
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upheld each other in lamenting the de- 
generacy of the later time. In music the 
venerable Handel and Haydn Society held 


undisputed sway, giving at Christmas-tide 
the same oratorio which it still gives at that 
blessed time of the year. Some of Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies were performed from time 
to time, and were heard with great interest 
and appreciation. 

Among the houses exercised the 
widest hospitality two pre-eminent. 
These were the Ticknor residence at the head 
of Park Street, and the Otis mansion in 
3eacon Street, which then extended only to 
the foot of the Common. The usual dinner 
hour was two o’clock. Tea was served at six 
or seven in the evening, usually without 
meat, but with abundance of cake and pre- 
serves. Fashionable visits were paid between 
twelve and two o’elock, and evening enter- 
tainments began and ended at reasonable 
hours. The fashionable walk was around the 
Common, where one was sure to meet friends 


which 
stood 


and acquaintances. 

Of the two leading houses spoken of above, 
the Otis mansion was the most fashionable, 
the Ticknor the most literary. The elder 
Otis was a man of courteous and affable 
manners. His daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, was a 
gracious and charming hostess. 

Mr. Ticknor was an accomplished scholar, 
and his library was famous for its treasures, 
which included rare and costly books in many 
languages, and, among other works of art a 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, for which the 
novelist himself had sat to a renowned artist 
of his time. Mrs. Ticknor was a woman of 
unusual culture. The plan of the society to 
encourage studies at home, precursor of the 
popular Chautauqua, originated many years 
later with Miss Anna Ticknor, the eldest 
daughter of this house. 

Lectures were much attended at this period. 
The most popular course was that of the 
Mercantile Library Association. At one of 


its meetings I heard Daniel Webster dis- 
course on the Constitution of the United 
States, a favorite theme with him. The 


Parker Fraternity lectures were instituted 
somewhat later. Mr. Emerson usually held 
an independent course of his own. It was at 


one of his lectures that Mr. Jeremiah Mason, 
an eminent lawyer, said, “I don’t understand 
the man, but my girls do.” 
hardly say, was 


In 
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Saturday evening as a part of the Sabbath 
prevailed far into the fifties. Theatrical per- 
formances were allowed Saturday 
evening, and this led to the so-popular after- 
noon matinées on that day. Some people of 
strict religious discipline even 
Sunday evenings, the Sabbath being held to 
have ended at sundown. In New York this 
view had never prevailed, and New-Yorkers 
‘avilled somewhat at the Sunday evening re- 
ceptions. 

When I first became practically acquainted 
with Boston, its theatres, few in number, had 
all been converted into lecture-halls, in which 
religious services also were held. The Boston 
Museum alone added to its other attractions 
that of a dramatic performance. 

When Macready visited the city in the late 
forties, a stage was hastily improvised for 
him at the Melodeon. He complained that it 
did not afford scope enough for his perform- 
ance of “King Lear,” which, nevertheless, 
was successfully carried through. With Ma- 
cready appeared a young actress, born in Bos- 
ton, but as yet unknown to its public. 
Charlotte Cushman’s celebrity began with 
that engagement, in which her dramatic 
power became so evident that Macready soon 
afterwards invited her to appear with him in 
Paris. She was already promised in Eng- 
land, and her way thenceforth was one of 
triumphant success. 

A natural reaction succeeded to the move- 
ment which had deprived Boston of its dra- 
matic resources. The old Federal Theatre, 
which had become the Odeon, resumed its 
ancient name and function. In the early 
fifties a theatre of imposing dimensions, the 
Boston, was built and dedicated. A prize was 
offered for a poem suitable to be read on this 
occasion. It was accorded to Thomas W. 
Parsons, a man of genius, already known as 
a poet and translator of parts of the Divina 


not on 


received on 


Commedia. 

On this stage have appeared many artists 
of high reputation, Rachel, Ristori, Edwin 
Booth, Forrest, Salvini, and many lesser 
lights. Here was once given a play by Epes 
Sargent, which was received, according to 
Madame Otis’s report, “with some of those 
good Boston tears,” which were surely not 
tearful to the playwright, a Bostonian by 
birth. 

The advent of the distinguished naturalist. 
Louis Agassiz, in the late forties opened a 
new field of interest to the thoughtful people 
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of Boston. They were already familiar with 
the popular treatment of scientific subjects, 
having heard the lectures of Spurzheim, 
Combe, Sir Charles Lyell, and other scientists 
The eminently genial and 
sympathetic character of the newcomer soon 
made itself felt in a new and eager interest 
in the study of nature. Other able men from 
abroad had visited us, but this one had come 
to stay. For many years the glow of his en- 
thusiasm made itself felt in general society 
as well as in the courts and camps of learn- 
ing. After a time he settled himself in Cam- 
bridge, and became the husband of one who 
aided and deeply appreciated his work. The 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cam- 
bridge attests his persevering devotion to the 
cause of scientific research. But he left also 
a living monument to his memory in the 
many minds which his teaching had quick- 
ened and illuminated. In the school to 
which Mrs. Agassiz devoted some of the best 
years of her life he gave daily instruction to 
classes of intelligent young women, and thus 
helped to prepare the way for the Harvard 
Annex, now Radcliffe College, of which his 
wife became the loved and honored head. I 
feel assured that he never spoke without ac- 
ceptance, and that his lectures gave to many 
seekers a new orientation of hope and interest. 

In the two decades following that first 
spoken of, the Boston assemblies were held 
in Papanti’s historic hall, where many genera- 
tions of young Bostonians had been trained 
in the art of dancing. These were stately re- 
unions, somewhat exclusive in character, as 
the book for subscriptions was sent only to 
parties selected by a competent committee. 
In the dancing the old cotillion or quadrille 
predominated, the round dances being still 
forbidden to daughters in some families. I 
remember these parties as very pleasant. 
Dresses in them made a good appearance. 
The young people found ready partners, and 
elderly ladies, seated on the divans which sur- 
rounded the hall, were liberally entertained 
with the conversation of their contemporaries. 
I have known of heart-burnings on the part 
of some to whom the subscription-book was 
not sent. The dancing school which was con- 
stantly held in this same hall brought to- 
gether the mothers of the children of one 
generation after another. Much talk was 
here carried on, of the ordinary society sort, 
while great attention was bestowed on the 
action of the youthful performers. 
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After the Civil War it became customary 
for wealthy parents to give the coming-out 
balls of their daughters in Papanti’s hall, 
which was large enough to include the then 
necessary chaperone. The ballrooms of mod 
ern Boston make little provision for the pres- 
ence of elderly ladies, and the buds and boys 
are left in these days to frolic at their own 
sweet will. 

Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, widow- of the 
eldest son of the first bearer of that name, 
was a somewhat conspicuous figure in the 
old Boston. She had been considered a great 
beauty in her youth and had resided much 
in Europe, whence she had brought back 
with her the notion of the salon. Her in- 
come was not large, and her house was quite 
unpretending in aspect and dimensions, but 
it will be remembered as for many years the 
only one at which weekly receptions were 
held. The invitations to these were conveyed in 
a billet of triangular form, and the receptions 
themselves somewhat corresponded to the 
rather informal character of these missives. 
Exclusiveness formed no part of Mrs. Otis’s 
social ideal, and at her Saturday evenings 
were to be met not only the fashionable, but 
many literary people, officers of the army and 
navy, and the friends of her youth. Mrs. 
Otis was a woman of some public spirit. She 
was early interested in the cause of the blind 
and served with great acceptance in the 
famous fair once held for their benefit. Dur- 
ing the Civil War she busied herself in aid- 
ing the families of soldiers in the field and 
of those who had passed beyond. It was 
largely through her influence and untiring 
effort that Washington’s birthday was made 
a legal holiday in the State of Massachu- 
setts. Her celebration of the day was for 
years one of the social events of the Boston 
season. Her house of modest dimensions was 
thrown open from basement to attic, and 
guests were at liberty to visit every room. 
Hall and stairs were thronged with visitors, 
whom the hostess cordially welcomed, stand- 
ing in her drawing-room, and wearing a 
dress of rich material, usually décolleté. She 
had been remarkable for beauty in her youth, 
and still retained a good figure and a stately 
presence, in spite of her advanced years. 

In the promotion of musical culture no city 
of our country has been more active than 
Boston. New York, indeed, may boast of 
having harbored the first Italian opera, a 
score, at least, of years before such entertain- 
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ments were known in her sister city. In 
this latter, however, the Handel and Haydn 
society claims, and with right, to be the old- 
est choral society in the United States. 
Founded in 1815, it has now reached its nine- 
ty-third year. This length of life has some- 
times made itself felt with inconvenience, as 
when an aged tenor or superannuated basso 
has been with difficulty persuaded to retire 
from the ranks of its chorus. From the start, 
the paying.members have been of the male 
sex. With a certain old-fashioned touch of 
gallantry, the ladies are considered as guests 
or honorary members. 

This society has done its best to make the 
Boston public acquainted with all of the 
great oratorios. Its managers have also been 
eareful to engage from time to time artists 
of the highest renown. Earliest among these 
I recall Braham, the great English tenor, who 
in spite of his advanced years presented some 
of Handel’s finest solos with exquisite taste 
and feeling. Among later celebrities I will 
only mention Christine Nilsson, whose ren- 
dering of the soprano arias in the “ Messi- 
ah” appears to me, as I recall it, beyond 
all praise.. Whén she sang, “ How beautiful 
are the feet of those who bring us glad tid- 
ings of peace,” one almost seemed to hear 
the rhythm of the feet that bore the blessed 
message of a peace yet to be realized on earth. 

Boston society in the fifties was much 
affected by the growing prominence of the 
anti-slavery agitation. Much warmth of 
feeling prevailed on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Conservatives anathematized the 
“pestilent fanatics” who were making 
trouble with the South. Men like Wendell 
Phillips and Charles Sumner were said to 
“have put themselves beyond the pale of 
good society.” Children became partisans. 
A little daughter of mine came home one day 
in a disturbed state of mind which was ex- 
plained when she said to her father, “ Papa, 
the girls at dancing-school to-day called me 
an abolitionist. Is that the thing we are?” 

But the contest had to go on. When it 
culminated in the Civil War, the houses of 
these anti-abolitionists sent forth young men 
armed with splendid: courage to maintain 
the cause of freedom. Many of them re- 
turned no more. I mention this phase of 
Boston’s social life to point out the fact that 
a new order came-with the new situation. 
The old oligarchical groups became broken 
“up, and never recovered their ascendency. It 


had formerly been said that Boston boasted 
only some half dozen very wealthy “men, and 
that Bostonians, when away from home, were 
apt to make their boast of these. The new 
wealth which was developed after the war 
brought new names into prominence. The 
domain of the well-to-do and. good-to-meet 
became correspondingly enlarged. The tidal 
wave of sorrow and sympathy which had 
swept over the country had obliterated many 
ancient divisions and prejudices. Among the 
novelties which now came to the fore were 
the women’s clubs, which, received at first 
with some ridicule, gradually won for them- 
selves honor and credit. 

Of one of these, much recognized in the 
social life of its time, I will speak briefly. 
It ealled itself the Ladies’ Social Club, but 
was nicknamed by outsiders “The Brain 
Club.” Although entirely under feminine 
management, its meetings were open to men 
and women alike. The programme of its en- 
tertainments combined things grave and gay, 
music, familiar discourses upon themes 
scientific and literary, poetical recitations, 
and, above all, charades of a high character, 
carefully prepared and rehearsed. Early 
hours and moderate refreshments were among 
its rules. Champagne was prohibited at its 
suppers, and carriages were ordered at 11 
p.M. This association had a happy record of 
many years, and is still remembered with 
affectionate regret by those of its members 
who are yet among the living. 

A club of more serious aim and intention 
was formed in the years immediately follow- 
ing the termination of the Civil War. Among 
its founders were Ednah D. Cheney, Abby 
W. May, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, and the 
writer of this paper. It called itself the New 
England Women’s Club, and was the first 
club in this country to secure for itself a 
local habitation, as well as a name. Many 
measures of public utility have originated 
within the limits of this club. Among them 
we may mention the following: Dress re- 
form, in the interests of hygiene and good 
taste. This topic was, presented by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, in a moment of out- 
rageous frippery and tinsel. Improved homes 
for working-people. Country and _ seaside 
holidays for mothers and children of low 
financial condition. Best of all, the admis- 
sion of women to serve on the school board. 
Edward Everett Hale felt able to say of this 
club that he knew of no better nursery for 
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a new charity or needed reform. The club 
has also heard and entertained many persons 
of eminence, Bonomy Price, the distin- 
guished English economist; Athanase Co- 
querel, the eminent Protestant preacher; 
Mary Carpenter, a woman, apostolic in good 
works; Maria Mitchell, professor of astron- 
omy for years at Vassar College; and others. 
In its parlors was once discussed the probable 
effect of college education upon the health of 
women. Dr. Clark, a specialist for nervous 
diseases, prophesied that the new learning 
would be highly detrimental to both their 
bodily and their mental health. His doctrine 
found little acceptance among his hearers. 
Here, also, Henry George unfolded his views 
of wealth and poverty, which were warmly 
contested by Edward Atkinson and Gamaliel 
Bradford, eminent worthies of Boston. After 
nigh upon forty years of service, this club 
still lives and thrives. 

The club element has for years past entered 
largely into the doings of Boston society. 
Time would fail me even to mention the 
names of associations, fashionable and un- 
fashionable, which bring together congenial 
spirits at stated intervals, and which must, I 
think, greatly aid in fostering in the com- 
munity a general spirit of good-will. 

T do not find it easy to mark any definite 
line between old Boston and new Boston, so 
naturally has the one grown out of the other. 
The city of to-day should rather be called 
“Young Boston,” so predominant is_ the 
freedom of youth in its society. How has 
this come to pass? I should say that between 
the post-Puritan relaxation and the tran- 
scendental interlude the young people of Bos- 
ton had been left a good deal to follow their 
own sweet will. The generations which had 
suffered the old rigorous family discipline re- 
membered it with so little satisfaction as to 
dread nothing more for their children than 
the repression which awakens fear and points 
the way to hypocrisy and cowardice. And so, 
the nursery acquired an ascendency over the 
rest of the house which it will be slow to 
relinquish. The result is not altogether 
satisfactory, and yet the later rule has pro- 
duced young folks in whom 
courage are predominant traits. It is true 
that these young friends feel no hesitation 
in asserting the superiority of their attain- 
ments over those of their pre-temporaries. 
This eandor, on their part, sometimes ap- 
proaches the grotesque. On the whole, how- 
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ever, the relations between and 


children have probably gained more in free- 


parents 


dom and affection than they have lost in 
reverence. But this is not the place for a 
reasoned philosophy of youth. A few fea- 


tures must suffice’ to impart some notion of 
the things that are. 

Let us begin with the sewing-circle, an old- 
time feature of Boston society. The circles 
to which the elder ladies belong are usually 
connected with some religious society. One 
of the oldest of them is the Tuckerman Circle, 
presumably named for the clergyman who is 
still remembered as “ The good Dr. Tucker- 
man.” At its meetings, and others of the 
kind, sewing for the poor is actually done. A 
luxurious luncheon is the culminating point 
of the occasion. Apropos of these meetings 
of the elderly, it is related that Mrs. B, one 
day, looking from her window, perceived her 
neighbor, Mrs. C issuing from her domicile, 
bound, Mrs. B thought, on some unusual 
errand. When the two ladies next met, the 
following dialogue is reported to have taken 
place: 

Mrs. B. Oh, Mrs. C, where were you going 
last Wednesday afternoon ? 

Mrs. C. T think I must have been hurrying 
to my sewing-circele. 

Mrs. B. Oh dear, no, you were going some- 
where else. You always wear thread gloves 
to your sewing-circle. That day you wore 
kid gloves. 


The young sewing-cireles are combined 
from the list of débutantes of a season. 


Membership in these often continues many 
years. The buds, as they are called, meet at 
each other’s houses, and talk, but scarcely sew 
at all. The basket of needlework which 
brings them together is indeed sent from 
house to house at the time of the meeting, but 
the tale of work is afterward filled out by 
hired hands, in order that the garments may 
be ready for distribution among the needy. 
The lunch is the crowning feature of the 
occasion. It is usually a copious repast, en- 
livened by much talk of society business, the 
last dance, the theatre-party, the coming re- 
The young people disperse soon 
after the termination of the lunch. These 
meetings are no doubt serviceable in main- 
taining friendly relations contem- 
poraries. 

A new plan was adopted by the débutantes 
of 1905-6. Their circle was changed 
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signed some definite charitable work. Mem- 
bership is forfeited if this is not accom- 
plished. All the sewing-circles of the future 
will be obliged to join the “Sewing Circle 
League.” Hence the old purpose of the socie- 
ties, personal activity in the cause of benevo- 
lence, has been revived in a new form. 

If we follow the buds to the ballroom, we 
may be surprised to find that many of them 
are unaccompanied by chaperones. The 
patronesses are supposed to fill this office, 
where the dance takes place in a public hall. 
There are few watchful mothers or aunts in 
the wall-flower seats. Elderly women are 
rarely invited to dancing-parties, and the 
buds are humorously said to be chaperoned 
by Kenney and Clarke’s hackmen. This 
absence of what we may call a social back- 
ground often occasions some embarrassment 
in the intervals between the dances, and the 
male partner dreads -nothing more than to 
“ get stuck,” to use the slang phrase. 

It speaks well for the bringing up of Boston 
youth that the freedom of intercourse allowed 
them has never resulted in any serious 
scandal. The general standard of manners 
is scrupulously correct, and any departure 
from the rules of social decorum would be 
severely visited upon the culprit. 

The Vincent Hospital yearly gives occasion 
for an exhibition of amateur dancing which 
is much admired. The hospital was founded 
as a tribute to the memory of Mrs. Vincent, 
for years a stock actress at the Boston 
Museum, and very popular in her day. As 
the institution has little or no endowment, 
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this annual festival and the sale which forms 
part of it have much to do with the con- 
tinuance of its good work., The combination 
seems somewhat whimsical—a hospital erected 
in memory of an aged actress, and chiefly 
maintained by of high fashion. 
The beau monde of Boston is much given to 
good reading and good works. Many even of 
the buds belong to study classes, and visit 
the hospitals, or assist in sewing-classes held 
for poor children. 

In my view, Boston of to-day bears in 
many ways the imprint of the remarkable per- 
sonalities whose lives make a part of its his- 
tory. Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, did 
not in vain uphold the high ideals which suit 
with American civilization. Phillips Brooks 
did not preach in vain the gospel of charity 
and good-will which his life exemplified. 
Time would fail me to tell of its worthies. 
Thanks to them, the city lives and moves on 
a high plane, intellectual and moral. It has 
its fools and its mean people, but they do not 
govern its taste nor rule its conscience. The 
accusation often made, that it is a self- 
adoring city, does not seem to me to be justi- 
fied by fact. To love one’s own city, to vindi- 
eate its fame and standing, this belongs to 
good citizenship. Rivalries between different 
towns have always existed, as between Athens 
and Sparta. Perhaps they will always exist. 
Let us hope, nevertheless, that, in a land of 
free institutions and of general intelligence, 
such rivalries will more and more assume the 
character of a noble and worthy emulation 
in good works, publie and private. 
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BY CHARLOTTE LOUISE RUDYARD 


Wuatsver the wage of the world may be 
At the close of the toiling day, 
‘For a task too slight for the world to see, 


As it measures men’s work for pay, 


ITe 


That reckon world’s wage above— 


is rich in the tribute of rarer lands 


In the touch of a woman who understands 


In the thought of a woman’s love, 

















CHAPTER V 
PETER’S ASSETS 


ATE spring, summer, and au- 
tumn had gone, and Peter 
was asking himself, grimly, 
what he had accomplished. 
Slowly the Pumpkin She!l, or 
Aislinn, had been changed 
The windows were cut, the par- 








into a house. 
titions put in, and Peter himself had spent 
many an afternoon in lathing. He was hop- 
ing that he could get a plasterer one of these 
days. Meantime he had used the mornings 
in painting pictures. Margery was sure they 
were masterpieces. The Martins didn’t think 
much of them; they were bits around the 
farm that they were familiar with. Peter 
believed in them while he was doing them, 
and was sure they were worth nothing after 
he had been to New York trying to sell them. 
The one hundred and seventeen dollars had 
very much dwindled, and Peter began to 
understand what real poverty might mean. 

Margery had had better fortune. She had 
learned to cook, and the proof of her pud- 
dings lay very much in the eating. All 
morning she worked in the kitchen as much 
as Mrs. Martin would allow her. In the aft- 
ernoon she sewed and dreamed dreams, and 
went for walks with Peter, or for drives with 
Mrs. Martin. Sometimes she took the pony- 
eart, and drove off by herself. 

Tommy Grace came out to see them al- 
most every week. It took a great deal of 
Peter’s energy to keep Tommy Grace from 


buying his pictures. He did let Tommy give 
him a few illustrations to do for the maga- 
zine, a commission which Margery 
built a roseate future. 

“The only thing I mind about poverty,” 
said Peter, “is that I don’t see so much of 
you as I did, Margery. 
do leave my pictures, you are always at the 
critical point in a cake, or something, or, 
anyway, Mrs. Martin is there and, of course, 
it’s out of the question for you to come run- 
ning down to Aislinn; it’s too cold now; 
and in the afternoons you have gone off for 
exercise.” 


“But then, how lovely it is when we are 


upon 


In the mornings, if I 


together,” cooed Margery. 

“Since you do desert in the afternoons,” 
said Peter, “I think I shall go on a sketch 
ing tour.” 

“Do whatever you think best,” said Mar- 
“Only don’t work too hard.” 

Peter was absent a good deal during the 
next two weeks. Rather wistfully she won- 
dered if it were really true that work could 
mean more to a man than his own wife. She 
had read in novels that that was so. Of 
course, it could never, never be true with 
Peter. 

“Where were you to-day, Peter?” she asked 
one evening, when the afternoons had grown 
so short that they ate supper by lamplight. 

“ Northeast,” said Peter. 

“Oh yes. But where?” 

“He was painting a bit of Wilkin’s scen 
ery,” said Mr. Martin. 

“Uhm! hm!” mumbled Peter, 


gery. 
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“T don’t think their farm is very pretty,” 

said Margery. 
“Why, what do 

farm,. Birdling?” asked Peter. 

“She was there the day before yesterday,” 


you know about their 


chuckled Mrs. Martin, “paying a call. 
Doesn’t get enough society to home.” 
“Tf I had known you were there,” said 


Margery, “I might have called for you and 
driven you home.” 

Peter looked at her oddly. “I would rath- 
er walk after I have been painting,” he said. 
“T like the exercise.” 

The next day was very cold. Peter paint- 
ed till late afternoon on the Wilkins’ place. 
Then, at Mrs. Wilkin’s invitation, he came 
into the kitchen and “thawed out.” She 
gave him some coffee and a doughnut, and 
as he ate he heard the “ tum-tum-tum-tum ” 
of a piano in the next room. 


“That’s my little girl practising,” said 
Mrs. Wilkin. “I have a city teacher for 
her. Real expensive, she is, but I guess my 


girl’s worth it. Maybe the teacher would 
like some coffee.” 
Presently the tum-tum-tum-tum stopped, 


and Mrs. Wilkin returned, followed by the 
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music-teacher. Margery stared at Peter, and 
Peter stared at Margery. 

“This is just the man that’s painting our 
barn,” explained Mrs. Wilkin. “ You won't 
mind him.” 

They sat down, still staring at each other. 


Then Peter turned away his head. Margery 
flushed. Perhaps Peter thought she was 
ashamed of him. She looked at Mrs. Wil- 


kin, and said: 

“T don’t believe you could have got your 
painter-man’s name. It’s Somer, the same 
as mine. In fact, I got from him. 
You see, we have been playing jokes on each 
other.” 

“T should think you have,” said Mrs. Wil- 
kin. “ Well, it’s nice that you are both smart 
with your hands. That’s more than can be 
said of some city folks.” 

Their meal choked them, and as. soon as 
they could they said good-by to Mrs. Wil- 
kin. Peter silently followed Margery to the 
pony-cart and helped her in. After they had 
driven a little way from the Wilkins’ house, 
he said: 

“Being philanthropic, we may rejoice in 


the of pleasure Mrs. Wilkin will 


mine 


amount 





MARGERY 


STARED AT PETER 


AND 





MARGERY. 


PETER STARED AT 
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get in telling this joke of ours to all the 
neighbors.” 

“I’m not ashamed,” said Margery, indig- 
nantly. “ You were slaving so hard I had 
to help you.” 

“But what about you?” said Peter. 

“You,” said Margery, “love me so much 
that you are proud and glad that I have dar- 
ing enough to share your labors, Peter.” 

Peter struggled with himself. 

“That, Margery,” he said, “was a yellow 
streak showing in me, not worthy of you 
and of Madgie. I’m proud that my wife can 
earn money, even if I can’t—” 

“But you can 

“Can’t at art, I mean,” said Peter. 

“Tlow much do they pay you,” said Mar- 
gery, “for painting their old barn?” 

“ Twenty-five cents an hour, and I work 
eight hours a day.” 

“T get fifty cents an hour, but this little 
Wilkin girl is the only pupil I have, and 
even if I could get others, my whole income 
from the work I am physically fit to do 
would only be about a dollar fifty a day, so 
you are my superior.” 

Peter put his other arm around her, and 
drove the pony with his feet. 

“Oh, Peter,” she murmured, “ it’s terrible 
to think of my genius painting barns!” 

“Thank goodness and Mr. Martin, I have 
two more in prospect,” said Peter. 

Presently Margery laughed. “ Do you re- 
member,” she said, “how sure we were that 
artists and people would come to see us out 
here, and that I could have my salon?” 

“We wouldn’t have time for them, even 
if they wanted to come. For myself,” said 
Peter, “I am more than grateful for my 
assets.” 

“Which are?” 

“My two hands and you.” 

“My two hands, too,” said Margery, “ and 
before many years Peterkin will be helping. 
He will be our greatest asset.” 

“Indeed Madgie will,” said Peter. “ There 
is only one thing,” he added, gravely. “I 
thought we had perfect confidence in each 
other, and you have been deceiving me, Mar- 
gery.” 

“How about you?” asked Margery. 

“T told you truthfully that I was working 
at Wilkins’. You didn’t press me for de- 
tails.” 

“Suppose we both start over,” suggested 
Margery. “ Peter, Peter, can’t we love each 
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other just as much even if we are*beginning 
to know what it means to be poor ¢” 

“Has the little Wilkin girl saueed you?” 
said Peter. 

“Has Mr. Wilkin said you might work 
faster?” asked Margery. 

“Never mind,” they said in chorus. “ May- 
be we were inconsiderate to our employees. 
It’s poetic justice.” 

gut Margery promised that she would not 
give any more music lessons until the baby 
came, and then they would see. 

So the last of November passed, and De- 
cember, and half of January. And then one 
day Peter did not go to Aislinn to paint or 
to do carpenter work. 
in Mrs. Martin’s kitchen until in pity she 
made him help her with the household tasks. 


He stayed miserably 


She showed him how to make pie and cake, 
and put him at the end of the table farthest 
from the door leading up-stairs, so that he 
would not try to listen, and she chattered 
away, saying the same things over and over 
again, for she knew that though he was not 
paying attention, her voice was a good coun- 
ter-irritant for his unhappiness. Half a 
dozen times an hour she said: 

“But she doesn’t want you there.” 

“Why doesn’t she?” said Peter, helplessly. 
“Does she hate me, do you think, beeaus 
she’s suffering?” 

Mrs. Martin wiped her eves. “ Such fools 
as men are. She doesn’t want you because 
she just belongs to the baby now. She’s 
passing through a kind of stage. She’s not 
anybody’s or anything’s; she’s just putting 
in the time, kind of. 
loves you so much she don’t want you round 


It’s just because she 


now. Anyhow, the doctor wouldn’t have it, 
if she would.” 

But in the afternoon Mrs. Martin had to 
let Peter sit on the stairs. And little by 
little he went higher and higher, listening to 
the muffled footsteps in the room. He had 
to cling to the banisters to keep himself 
from rushing in when he heard Margery’s 
voice rising sharply. Time dragged on, and 
his misery deepened, and there were mo- 
ments when he did not know whether it was 
he that was suffering physical pain or Mar- 
gery. Perhaps it was Margery who was that 
wretched soul suffering by itself and calling 
out to Peter who was in physical pain. 

The doctor found him crouching by Mar- 
gery’s door, his fingers in his ears, his face 
haggard and set. 
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PETER 


CAREFULLY 


“ What’s the good of listening at the key- 
hole if you keep your ears stopped?” asked 
the doctor, sensibly. “She wants you.” 

Peter stumbled into the room. Margery 
was lying on his mother’s walnut bed, just 
where the Madonna could look down on her. 
He knew by a little wailing that she was not 
alone, but he saw nothing except her face. 

“Peter,” said Margery, weakly, “you al- 
ways have your way. There’s Madgie.” 

The nurse handed him a bundle, but he 
waved it away, hungrily looking at Margery’s 
white, sweet face. 

“Thank you, Peter, for preferring Peter- 
kin, after all,” said Margery with a little 
laugh. “ You see, I got my way, too. Nurse, 
you may give him the other baby. Now 
you have all your assets in a bunch, Peter; 
you'll have to steal two christening robes.” 

Peter put the babies on the pillow beside 
Margery, and bent over all of his treasures. 


OBEYED 


HIS INSTRUCTRESS., 


CHAPTER VI 


PETER’S BOARDERS 


into Aislinn. Peter had seven 
dollars left. He was not painting barns 
this fine April weather, for his eyes were 
tired and he was resting them for a few days. 
He was helping Margery to do the cooking 
and to take care of Peterkin and Madgie. 
Two babies made twice as much work and 
twice as much fun. They were unusually 
considerate babies, as Peter explained to 
Tommy Grace, because they never cried at 
the same time, though they were always 
ready to smile or play at the same time. 
They took after Peter, Margery said. Peter 
said that there was not a bit of Carruthers 
about them, but that the babies were just 
like Margery. 
One day Peter went in to the city, and 


T was spring, and Peter and Margery had 
moved 























when he came back Tommy Grace was with 
him. Tommy went for a walk, and Peter 
took Margery into the studio. 

“You see all this, Margery? It will have 
to be shut up for a while.” 

“You have not You haven't taken a 
position in that awful city, Peter?’ asked 
Margery. 

“T never thought of it,” said Peter, “and 
if L had it would be of no use. It’s my 
eyes, little girl. I sha’n’t be able to use them 
for a long time. Blue glasses and shades.” 

Margery put her cool fingers over the tired 
lids. After a time she asked: 

“Peter, do you think you could prepare 
the babies’ food and heat the bottles prop- 
erly and do all that I do?” 

“T’ve seen you about it a hundred times,” 
said Peter. 

“Well, then,” said Margery, “you shall 
take care of the babies and keep house, and 
I'll give music and French lessons to the 
farmers’ children.” 

“Ves, I could do that,” said Peter, con- 
sideringly, “though, vou know, Margery, I’m 
not a success at making bread. But that 
will concern Tommy Grace more than us. 
T'll ask him. Tommy Grace wants to come 
out and board with us, but I don’t think he 
reckons on me as cook.” 

“A year ago,” said Margery, “I should 
have thought Tommy was doing it out of 
charity, but to-day I’m inclined to think that 
Tommy is looking fagged and that a change 
to the country would do him good. 


“ 


Besides, 
we shall charge him only five dollars.” 

They went together to the edge of the elm 
walk and -yodeled to Tommy Grace, who was 
pacing up and down, swinging his black 
cane. Tommy hurried to them, his face full 
of sympathy for Margery. 

“Oh, cheer up, Tommy!” said Margery. 
“We don’t take trouble so desperately as all 
that. I feel sure the children would not 
approve of us if we did. Will you trust your- 
self to Peter?” 

When the plan was explained to Tommy, 
he expressed great satisfaction. With Mar- 
gery’s cooking, he said, he felt he could never 
dare find fault, but he reserved the privilege 
of girding at Peter whenever he chose. All 
he stipulated was that when he and Margery 
came home, tired from work, Margery would 
sit and watch him smoke and enjoy the sound 
of Peter hustling with the dinner. Margery 
was not to help. 
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“T would not allow a woman to interfere 
with my housework,” said Peter, simply. “ All 
| expect is utter appreciation of my efforts.” 

“And all I expect,” said Margery, “i 
that Tommy shall stay with us at least a 
year, no matter what happens.” 

“Of course,” said Tommy, “it isn’t as if 
any of your sisters were with you.” 

One would have to know Tommy Grace to 
understand that speech. He was as shy as 
a brown thrush of people, especially women. 
It was said of him that he never interviewed 
a lady contributor to his magazine. When- 
ever one appeared in the office he made off 
into an inner room, his coat-tails disappear- 
ing as the feathers of the brown thrush dis- 
appear in the bushes. He had never spoken 
two words to Margery until she had married 
Peter; then she had gradually tamed him. 
When Tommy Grace had a request to make 
of his landlady, he generally wrote it. Peter 
bought his neckwear for him, and though 
Tommy sometimes writhed at the artistic 
ties Peter chose (for, like every man in the 
world, Tommy thought no other man in the 
world but himself had any taste about ties), 
still he would rather wear what Peter bought 
than make his own purchases from a sales- 
woman, 

Not even Margery knew that Tommy had 
in his trunk books of poetry about beautiful 
ladies, and a few pictures of spiritual and 
tender faces that he took out and looked at 
dreamily. Margery thought she might teach 
Tommy to overcome his shyness by the time 
Madgie grew up, and then—who knew? 

They took Tommy up-stairs and showed 
him the room that was to be his—all soft 
blues and ivories. Tommy planned where 
his books should stand, and his trunk, which 
Margery would cunningly cover. Then he 
had supper with them, and went off, prom- 
ising to turn up the next afternoon and taste 
Peter’s first dinner. 

When Tommy was out of sight, Margery 
and Peter put the babies to bed, and sat on 
the back steps, planning the meal and look- 
ing at the spot where the English garden 
was to be when they got around to it. Pres- 
ently they heard footsteps coming up the 
walk to the front of Aislinn. 

“Tf it’s the Martins,” said Margery, “ they 
know we are here. If it isn’t the Martins, 
we don’t want to see them, unless they have 
sense enough to know that of course we 
would not be missing the sunset.” 
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No knock came at the front door, but the 
footsteps passed on round to the side of the 
house, and there slipped into view a slight, 


girlish figure. She hesitated, and then came 
closer, and Margery and Peter looked into 
a pretty, tired young face. 

“ Are you the painter people ¢ 
Hooper. May I sit down?” 

They made room for her on the steps, and 
she looked at the sunset for a moment, while 
they looked at. her. She had a pretty, deli- 
cate profile, and soft, light hair that half 
waved, but hardly had life enough to make 
a real effort. She was probably twenty, but 
quite too sombre even for forty. 

“Tm Cecilia Hooper,” she said again, hes- 
itatingly. 

“And we're Mr. and Mrs. Somer,” said 
Margery, pleasantly. “It’s very nice of you 
to call on us, Miss Hooper.” 

“T was here the day you took your chil- 
dren in to the city to be christened. Mrs. 
Martin, she knows I like pretty things, and 
she let me look through your house. I hope 
you don’t mind.” 

“Why, no, we are delighted,” said Peter, 
heartily. “We only wish we had been here 
to see your pleasure.” 

The girl smiled suddenly, and Peter al- 
most gasped. It was such a transformation. 
She had the most wonderful rush of dimples 
in her cheeks and chin, and her eyelashes 
twinkled together, and her eyes glittered with 
little topaz lights. Peter wanted to paint her. 

“T had it all fixed up, what I intended to 
say,” remarked Cecilia Hooper, “but it’s no 
use my ever trying to get round a thing. I 
come right out, and then I always lose.” 

“Yes,” they said, vaguely. 

“ But my talent is for the truth,” went on 
Cecilia. “I suppose that comes of being 
from a minister’s family. Sometimes I think 
it’s all the talent I’ve got.” 

“Ts it music lessons you are thinking of ?” 
said Margery, wishing to assist. 

“Or perhaps painting?’ queried Peter. 

“No,” said Cecilia. “I’m an orphan, and 
I’ve taken care of myself since I was fifteen. 
My father and mother were killed in a wreck. 
Then I was put straight from boarding- 
school to work. I teach school here in the 
winter, and if I need the extra money, I sew 
in the summer. I board over to Wilkins’.” 

“Yes,” they said. Margery gave her knee 
a little encouraging pat. 

“The Wilkins have a great deal of pork 


I’m Cecilia 


to eat,” said Cecilia Tlooper, “and buck- 
wheat cakes. TI have had sausage and buck- 
wheat cakes for breakfast for five years. I 
sleep in a northwest room with chromos on 
the wall of ‘ Wide Awake’ and ‘ Fast Asleep,’ 
and one square yard of carpet on the floor. 
Not that I mind the water in the pitcher 
being frozen on winter mornings, but the 
wall-paper drives me crazy. It’s all in kind 
of geometry figures, you know, and I try to 
work the problems, and I’ve always hated 
geometry, and, oh! painter people, won’t you 
let me board with you? I'll help with the 
work, and never complain, but I’m just 
starved for a bit of beauty.” 

“Of course you shall come,” they chorused, 
and Cecilia Hooper leaned against Margery 
and wept. 

“T’ll paint you,” said Peter. 

“T’ll pet you,” said Margery. 

“T’ll try to make it up to you,” said Ce- 
cilia. “It’s so long since I’ve had a home.” 

“T’ll let you have a bit of the babies,” 
promised Margery. 

Cecilia tried to be grateful. They forgot 
she taught school, evidently. They kept her 
for an hour, and then Peter escorted her to 
the Wilkins’ gate. When he returned to 
Margery he said, gravely: 

“She .will be here for dinner to-morrow. 
3ut, Margery, we have forgotten Tommy. 
What ever will he say?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Margery. “Tle 
promised to stay a year.” 

“She is as shy as he is,” reflected Peter. 
“That is one good thing. Each of them 
could just pretend the other isn’t round. We 
can engineer the talk so they won’t have to 
address each other.” 

“Not at all, Peter,” said Margery, decid- 
edly. “That won’t do at all, for I’ve deter- 
mined that Tommy Grace shall marry Ce- 
cilia Hooper.” 


CHAPTER VII 


PETER’S GREAT HOUR 


IIE next morning Peter got up before 
= Margery had opened her eyes, though 

Peterkin and Madgie were bubbling in 
their cradles, calling for attention. Peter 
lit the kitchen fire, set the kettle on, and 
then hesitated whether to prepare the babies’ 
milk or set the table next. The babies won, 
and he began to measure modified milk and 
rice-water. By the time the food was ready 
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Margery had opened her eyes, and Peter said 
with housewifely zeal: 

“Get up, dear; breakfast will be ready by 
the time you are. And I want you out of 
the way so I can get a good start with my 
morning’s work.” 

They were very gay at breakfast, and Jim 
Martin found them still playing with each 
other over the breakfast-table when he came 
down with the pony-cart for Margery. Pe- 
ter helped her in, and then gravely handed 
her the morning paper. 

“Yours is the privilege of going off with 
this in your coat pocket, though I confess I 
have a great mind to seale off the editorial 
sheet.” 

“1 can’t drive and read at the same time,” 
said Margery, though she was eager to sean 
the head-lines. “No, Peter, keep it. May- 
be if your eyes feel well enough you can take 
a peek at it after you’ve washed the dishes.” 

Peter went back to the living-room. The 
sunshine was half gone with Margery. By 
the time he had washed the dishes, Mrs. 
Martin entered. Her plump face beamed 
with amusement and sympathy at Peter’s 
new role. 

“My land! but you are slow! Why, I’m 
all ready to get dinner up to my house. I’ve 
heard you’ve got to get dinner at night, now- 
adays.” 

“T’m glad of it,” said Peter. “It gives me 
an excuse for just eatfng in the pantry for 


lunch. I believe all good wives who don’t 
keep a cook do that. Don’t they, Mrs. Mar- 
tin ?” 


“Don’t ask me,” answered Mrs. Martin. 
“It has never been my blessed privilege to 
have my men folks absent for one single meal 


since I was married, not one. But, Peter, 


Qo. 


where’s your apron ? 


PETER WAS IN A WORLD OF HIS OWN, WRITING A POEM TO PETERKIN. 


Peter looked down guiltily at some spots 
on his gray waistcoat. 

“T don’t think it is grease. I believe it 
will dry out. But I'll get one.” 

He went up-stairs to Margery’s closet, and 
returned with a tiny lavender apron which 
came half-way to his knees. 

“Bless the man!” cried Mrs. Martin. 
“ Here, take this.” She put on him a huge 
blue and white checked apron with a bib, and 
Peter confessed to an accession of self-respect. 

“T haven’t felt real womanly till now,” 
he said. “I’ve felt just like a dilettante. I 
could searcely look my children in the face.” 

“Speaking of your children,” said Mrs. 
Martin, “ what I came down for was to ask 
you if you knew how to bathe them.” 

Peter sat down on the green settle beside 
his son and daughter, and looked at them 
reflectively. 

“1 was thinking that I 
bath,” he said. 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing!” 
cried Mrs. Martin. 
to that, Peter. Babies get bathed every day.” 

“They don’t like it,” argued Peter. “I’ve 
noticed it, especially in Peterkin. It stands 
to reason when they don’t do any work and 
don’t even roll round, that they can’t 
bathing every twenty-four hours.” 

“Why, Peter,” said Mrs. Martin, “I never 
heard of people having to think of reasons 
why babies should be bathed, but it certainly 
will not be fair to Margery not to carry on 
her habits with them.” 

“Margery didn’t know any better. She 
just fell into the rut.” 

“It’s not more nor worse a rut than get- 


would omit the 


“There ain’t no sense 


need 


ting married to you,” pointed out Mrs. Mar- 
tin, “and if you wish to say that you are 
tired of Margery 
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“ What ever are you driving at?” cried Pe- 
ter. 

“T’m only répeating your own words,” said 
Mrs. Martin, indignantly. “The real fact 
is, Peter, you don’t know how to bathe them, 
and are afraid to try for fear you'll break 
them. Now, I'll just stand over you and 
show you how. Is there any hot water?” 

“Yes,” said Peter, uneasily. 

“Tt’s real wasteful of you to have any left, 
if you didn’t intend to wash the babies,” ad- 
monished Mrs. Martin. “ But it’s just one 
more proof that chance has pointed out to 
you how foolish you were to go and set up 
notions of your own about how to treat ba- 
bies. Put a big towel here on the floor, and 
fill the bathtub with warm water.” 

Peter carefully obeyed her instructions 
and undressed Peterkin and plumped him 
into the water. Peterkin howled, and Peter 
lifted him out by the back of his neck. 

“The idea!” said Mrs. Martin. “ You'll 
undo all the good Margery has done if you 
humor him.” 

Peter returned his boy to the water. 

“Now, Peter,” said Mrs. Martin, “ you 
know I wouldn’t find fault with Margery, but 
I must say, having twins has turned her head 
a little. Not that I would go so far as to 
say that she was conceited, but she forgets 
that other women have started with two ba- 
bies. Besides, even if you have got two 
babies, you don’t know twice as much as a 
woman who has raised three children.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, jingling his keys to dis- 
tract the howling Peterkin. 

“ Margery is a good woman,” went on Mrs. 
Martin, mysteriously, “ but she has not learn- 
ed one thing about bathing a baby. The 
most important thing is to wash their heads 
first. That gets ’em used to it, and they 
don’t mind what comes after, but if you be- 
gin the other way it’s yell all the time. Now, 
Peter, those children are yours just as much 
as they are Margery’s. Why shouldn’t you 
have your own method of taking care of 
them ?” 

“Why, indeed?” said Peter, and, seizing 
and soaping a face-towel, he vigorously mas- 
saged Peterkin’s bright curls. Then, rinsing 
away most of the suds, he began polishing 
his little face. Whereupon Peterkin 
gurgled pleasantly and played with his toes 
in the water. 

When Peterkin was dried and dressed, un- 
der Mrs. Martin’s supervision, the operations 


, 
sons 
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were repeated on Madgie, Peter of his own 
accord pouring out Peterkin’s water and get- 
ting fresh for his daughter. 

“Not one man in a hundred,” said 
Martin, impressively, “but would 
thought the old water would do.” 

Peter puffed out his chest. “I would never 
scrimp on a child of mine,” he said. 

After Mrs. Martin had gone, Peter got a 
rug and put the babies and himself on it, 
where the sun struck a great shaft of light 
across them from the east windows. A\l- 
though he played with the twins, it was with 
reservations. Peter was not particularly 
happy. He was having a hard struggle with 
his manhood. It hurt him to think of Mar- 
gery driving about from farmhouse to farm- 
house soliciting pupils. If only he were the 
one! Not that he wanted Margery’s eyes to 
have given out, but if only the powers that 
ke had left him all his faeulties, since they 
would take his money. 

“Tt’s all very well,” reflected poor Peter, 
“to be cheerful in the face of poverty and 
deprivation, but when the fundamental right 
to support your wife is taken from you, then 
you know what trouble is. 

Peter went over and over his past, thinking 
how he might have saved money for Margery 
here and there. THe reached the point of al- 
most wishing, for her sake, that he had never 
married her. Then he could have gone ship- 
wreck alone, at least. At this point the twins 
cried, and Peter, looking at the clock, found 
their bottles were half an hour 
After he had remorsefully fed them, he be- 
gan to reflect that the kindest thing he eould 
do for Margery was to accept to the full his 
work of nurse and housekeeper, to really en- 
But Margery had such a genius for 
seeing through him! If he was not happy, 
she always found it out. So Peter was fa- 
ther and mother to his babies without fur- 


Mrs. 


have 


or 


overdue. 


joy it. 


ther reservations. 

He lay on his stomach with them, watching 
the pink of their toes and the cream of their 
skins, and presently he felt like a baby him- 
self, drifting off in a°'dream world. He began 
to croon a little tune that he almost believed 
the babies were crooning with him. What a 
queer world it must be for babies—all blue 
rugs and sunshine, and. fathers and mother 
Presently word 


saying 


singing and worshipping. 
began to beat in tune in Peter’s head 
picked up Peterkin, and _ began 
snatches of verse to him. Then he dropped 
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Peterkin, ran for a pencil and paper, and 
wrote. 

When Mrs. Martin rushed in, drawn by a 
hopeless screaming, she found Peter in a 
world of his own, writing a poem to Peter- 
kin, while the twins wailed themselves black 
in the face for lack of attention. 

When Mrs. Martin had let Peter know that 
he had fallen in her estimation, she left him 
with Madgie in his arms. Peter apologized 
to her, and when she was comforted he put 
her down and, seizing his pencil again, he 
wrote a poem to her. Two little poems, all 
singing with babyhood and _ fatherhood. 
Peter stuffed them away beneath the clock, 
promising to amuse himself by making two 
more to-morrow, and quite, quite unaware 
that his great hour had come. 


CHAPTER 


THEMSELVES 


Vill 


SQUARING WITH THE BOARDERS 


ARGERY got home just after Peter 
had pared the potatoes and put them 
on the boil. She noticed 

them bobbing and was tempted to ask Peter 
if he had forgotten the salt, but refrained 
from interfering. However, she did let her 
sidle to the salt-box, and Peter’s eye 
pursuing, he was able to say: 

“T hope I have not put too much salt in 
the water, Margery. I like plenty of salt 
myself.” 

“T am sure whatever you do is right, Pe- 
ter,” returned his wife. 

Margery said that she was not at all tired 
and reported with glee that she had drummed 
up eight pupils for music and ten for French. 

“Only, unfortunately, Peter,” 
“the hours are so arranged that I shall have 
to be away every day but Saturday. That 
will throw so much on your shoulders.” 

Upon which Peter replied in mi'd surprise 
that her absence or presence made a differ- 
ence in his happiness, of course, but not in 
the amount of work he had Then, 
glancing out of the window, he saw Cecilia 
Hooper coming down the elm walk, preceded 
by a boy wheeling her trunk in a barrow. 

“T say,” said Peter, “we have got to pre- 
pare Cecilia and Tommy for each other. 
How shall we do it?” i 

“Oh, the way Cecilia did last night,” re- 
plied Margery, absently. “Just let it ripple 
out. Bother Cecilia for having on a blue 
dress! I want to wear mine. Now I'll have 


stove to 


eyes 


she said, 


to do. 
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to put on pink, and I don’t really think Pe- 
terkin likes me in pink.” 

She ran up-stairs, while Peter, seeing that 
the babies were sleeping, went down the road 
to meet Cecilia. Anticipation had given a 
brighter light to Cecilia’s amber 
walked with a little spring, and she let Peter 
have the seattering shot of her smile as he 
came toward her with outstretched hand. 

“T’m so happy to be coming,” she almost 
sang. “Just to be alone with you two.” 

Peter’s face fell, and Cecilia’s fell. 
“T’m so sorry,” said Peter, dolefully, “ but 
we have another boarder, a man.” 

“Oh dear!” said Cecilia. 

“Of course, you despise men,” said Peter. 
“i tt te 

“T’m so sorry,” said Cecilia. 

They walked gloomily side by the 
boy whistling in front of them with Cecilia’s 
trunk. 

“ He’s a very nice man,” said Peter, bright- 
ening, “and a friend of mine, and 
very shy. I don’t think he will bother you.” 

Cecilia smiled wanly. 

“You are very shy yourself,” said Peter. 

Cecilia nodded. 

“You don’t need to talk to him unless you 
want to,” offered Peter. “You can talk to 
me, and Margery can talk to him.” 

“T couldn’t be rude to a friend of yours,” 
said Cecilia, shyly. “Tl do my best, Mr. 
Somer.” 

The boy wheeled the trunk up to the front 
dloor-steps, shouldered it, earried it to 
the room Then Cecilia 
fluttered up, and exclaimed over the pretty 
ambers and blues of the walls and curtains. 

“Tt’s to match you,” said Margery. 

“On, | shall be SO 
Cecilia. 


eyes; she 


also 


side, 


great 


and 
Margery indicated. 


happy here!” cried 
“ And you won't have just Peter and me,” 
said Margery. 
“No.” eried Cecilia. 


babies.” 


“There will be the 


“Oh! They are included with Peter and 
me,” Margery said. “Thrown in. But our 
dear friend, Mr. Tommy Grace, is also a 


Isn’t that lovely ?” 
answered Cecilia. 


boarder with us. 
“ Just lovely!” 
Margery sat down on the bed and looke |] 
at her approvingly. 

‘T just felt that you were a sensible girl, 
Cecilia Hooper, who liked men.” 
“T love them,” said Cecilia. 

They are half the world.” 


“Why not? 
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“That’s just as it should be,” returned 
Margery. “I should have hated it if you’d 
been shy.” 

“Qh, it’s a shocking thing to be shy. It 
throws so much on the company and the 
A shocking thing in a girl, I mean. 
Somehow, shyness is often attractive in a 


hostess. 


man. 

“T am glad you added that,” said Margery, 
“because our dear friend Tommy Grace is 
very, very shy. But you'll help to bring him 
out of himself. Dear me, there is Peter go- 


ing down the road to meet Tommy now. I 
hope he hasn’t left the meat on the stove.” 
She ran down to see. 


THE GUESTS TALKED AND TALKED. 


Meanwhile Peter was hurrying towards 
Tommy, who came along at a smart pace, 
swinging his black cane, his pleasant face 
gleaming in the anticipation of his new shel- 
tered life with his friends. 

“1 say, Tommy,” said Peter, dolefully, 
“you'll have to forgive us.” 

“Dinner spoiled?” asked Tommy, cheer- 
fully. 

“ Well, I—I—hardly know how to put it.” 

“Margery sick? Can’t you take me, after 
all ?” 

“Well, Tommy, it’s all Margery’s good 
heart. Please don’t think I had anything 
to do with it. Not that | blame Margery; 
she’s always right. You have said so your- 
self, Indeed, it was all J could do to feel 


unwilling when IT saw Cecilia’s tender, spir- 
itual face.” 

“ Tender — spiritual,” murmured Tommy, 
thinking of the faces in his trunk. 
.you got a new picture, Peter?” 


“ Have 
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“Worse, worse! It’s a living, breathing 
girl that’s going to board with us.” Peter 
gripped Tommy’s coat-tails. “She has no 
literary aspirations. She’s the gentlest, shy- 
est thing! She will think you are a lion, 
Tommy. You are a blatant, vociferous Nero be- 
side her. She doesn’t want to talk. She just 
wants to sit and look at sunsets. If you knew 
how miserably she has been treated, Tommy.” 

Tommy’s coat-tails slackened, and Peter fol- 
lowed his own lead. “I don’t mean physical 
violence, exactly. Though, yes, there was one 
ease of physical violence,” said Peter, think- 
ing of the sausages and buckwheat cakes. 
“ But it’s her soul, Tommy. No one has ever 
understood her, and she’s an orphan. Such 
little bits of fingers that have to work! Oh, 
if I could paint her! Dear Tommy Grace, 
all you will have to do is go through the in- 
troduction. Then you can pretend she’s not 
there. I don’t ask you to do this for my 
sake, but for Margery’s.” 

Tommy sighed. “It’s all hollow to 
me now. I just knew it was too good 
to be true.” 

“The meat!” cried Peter, and dash- 
ed into the kitchen to seize the frying- 


-—— pan out of Margery’s hand. She went 
out to meet Tommy. 
S “1 suppose,” she said, sympathetic- 


ally, “that Peter has told you.” 

Tommy nodded. 

“You must not blame Peter too 
much,” said Margery. “Tt would 
never have occurred to me to add another 
woman, Tommy. I thought Madgie and | 
were quite enough. But dear Peter was 
thinking of you and me.” 

“Was he?” said Tommy, gloomily. 

“You see, Tommy, you and I are very 
fond of beefsteak. If we have another board- 
er we can afford to get better cuts. Peter 
was willing to make this sacrifice to feed us. 
You must bear this in mind in your attitude 
toward Cecilia.” 

“Tf that’s all,” said Tommy, “I can bring 
in a beefsteak every night from town. I 
don’t mind carrying a parcel. Let them 
think I have a family at home.” 

“Tt’s very brave and nice of you, Tommy,” 
said Margery, coldly, “but when we keep 
boarders, Peter and I pay for the food. I hope 
you will try to go through an introduction. 
Nothing more will be required of you. I 
must say of Cecilia that she is anything but 
shy. She will cover up all the pauses which 
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your painful lack of conversation might 
leave, for, of course, with the children on 
our hands, Peter and I cannot be expected 
to talk all the time.” 

“ Not shy,” said Tommy. “Oh, my head 
is going round! But Ill show you, Margery 
Somer, that my painful lack of conversation 
need not interfere with your comfort. I 
thought it was restful silence, that way of 
mine. I thought I had two people who thor- 
oughly understood me, and with whom [ 
could afford to indulge it. I won’t conceal 
from you, Margery, that you have deeply 
hurt my feelings.” 

Margery would have replied, but both the 
twins were crying. She ran to their cradles 
to comfort them, and when they were quieted 
she offered Madgie to Tommy as a sign that 
she forgave him. 

“And you know, Tommy,” she explained, 
“if you have the cradles set beside you at 
dinner, whenever there’s an awkward pause 
you ean chirrup to the children and say how 
lovely they are We used to do it with the 
pups at home.” 

“Thank you,” said Tommy, with dignity. 
“T don’t think I shall be reduced to using 
your children as stop-gaps, Margery.” 

Peter had prepared a splendid dinner. Ce- 
cilia was called, and then they all stood about 
their places’ while she fluttered down-stairs. 
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Tommy was introduced, and he mumbled a 
greeting, looking over her head. Not till 
they were all eating soup did he steal a look 
at her. Then he thought that her face was 
quite as tender and spiritual as his lovely 
hidden ideals. 

When Peter had taken away the soup-plates 
and brought in the beefsteak, Tommy had 
summoned up enough courage to make a re- 
mark to Cecilia. Immediately she replied 
with the prettiest air and tone, and presently 
Peter and Margery had no more burden of 
conversation to sustain. They could look at 
the sunset in peace, while their guests talked 
and talked over a cooling dinner. 

“Sweet Cecilia,” thought Peter. “She is 
doing this for me.” 

“Dear Tommy,” thought Margery. “He 
must really be very fond of me.” 

After dinner Tommy offered to escort Ce- 
cilia through the future paths of the Eng- 
lish garden. As they walked away, Peter 
said to Margery: 

“My dear, I believe they will make a 
match of it!” 

“Hm!” said Margery, doubtfully. 

“It was your plan, you know,” reminded 
Peter. 

“T know it was,” replied Margery, with- 
out conviction. 

(To be continued.) 





BELIEF 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A MERE acceptance of the fact of Love, 


Of God above, 


Of all the vast Omnipotence 
Of Him, our Maker and Defence, 


Is not believing; but to fight 


Aggressively to spread Ilis Light, 


To strive for Ilim incessantly, without relief, 


Unyielding in the Right, 


That is Belief! 
VOL. XLUI.—9 . 
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HE author of the Book of Genesis tells 

us that work was a curse pronounced 

by God in consequence of man’s sin. 
If this is true, then we must say that his- 
tory and experience prove God’s curses to be 
better than man’s blessings. For wise men 
would probably agree that plenty of congenial 
and important work and enough time in 
which to do it constitute the nearest conceiv- 
able approximation to an ideally happy life. 
Carlyle’s doctrine of the blessedness of work, 
which fell rather dully upon the ears of his 
own generation, is in our time coming to its 
own. “It has been written,” he says, “‘ an 
endless significance lies in Work’; a man 
perfects himself by working. Foul jungles 
are cleared away, fair seed-fields rise instead, 
and stately cities; and withal the man him- 
self first ceases to be a jungle and foul, un- 
wholesome desert thereby. Consider how, 
even in the meanest sorts of Labor, the whole 
soul of a man is composed into a kind of 
real harmony the instant he sets himself to 
work! Doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, in- 
dignation, despair itself, all these like hell- 
dogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor 
day worker, as of every man’s, but he bends 
himself with free valor against his task, and 
all these are stilled, all these shrink mur- 
muring far off into their caves. The man is 
now a man.” 

“Man,” says Aristotle, “is a political ani- 
mal.” It is equally true to say that he is a 
working animal. It is written on the very 
constitution of his body and of his mind that 
he is made for work. The brain cells, all 
those that are concerned with the higher 
processes of thought and those that generate 
motion, are in ceaseless activity. Not even 
in sleep are they perfectly at rest. It is only 
the dead that are absolutely inactive. Hence, 
in order to the maintenance of normal health 
the brain cells must be constantly transform- 
ing their contents into energy, whether the 
energy be psychical or physical. 

The human body, as Lotze has pointed out, 
-as compared with animal bodies, is at the 
top of the animal series when estimated by 
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capacity for work. The human body is not 
only equipped with hundreds of muscles, but 
is superior to all other animal organisms in 
fine muscular co-ordination. But man is not 
only body. He is mind as well, and he can- 
not exercise the body without affecting the 
mind. Hence, properly regulated physical 
activity has a helpful and strengthening in- 
fluence on the mental and moral life. Not 
only is man a working animal; as a child of 
God he shares in the divine creative activity. 
God is the supreme Worker in the universe, 
as Christ in a remarkable passage teaches, 
and so, in working, man is achieving his God- 
given destiny. He is made in order to ex- 
press himself in productive activity, and, as 
modern sociology teaches, he does not know 
himself aright until he knows himself as a 
member of a social organism, the common 
bond of which is the common work. 

Now, what is true for normal, healthy life 
is equally true for abnormal, morbid life. 
The popular doctrine for a long time has 
been that for nervous persons rest is a neces- 


sity. This doctrine has been embodied in 
the famous Weir Mitcheil cure. And doubt- 
less for certain cases rest should be com- 


mended—as, for example, in certain acute 
exhaustive states of the nervous system, 
where there is a genuine or physical fatigue 
as distinguished from psychical fatigue. But 
modern students are more and more coming 
to realize that not absolute rest but modified 
rest—that is to say, rest and work combined 
—is the sovereign remedy for nervous disor- 
ders. The great majority of persons who suf- 
fer from neurasthenia complain of a sense of 
fatigue, and they naturally infer that what 
they need above all things is rest, or cessation 
from activity; but they forget that, in a vast 
majority of instances the fatigue does not 
spring out of any real muscular weakness, 
but rather from psychical or mental causes. 
As this distinetion between physical and psy- 
chical fatigue is very important, I venture 
to quote Professor Oppenheim’s discussion of 
it. He says: “As the healthy person walks 
along, his mind is not oceupied with the proc- 



























































WORK AND ITS 
Like some machine onee set going, the 
movement continues without requiring that 
the mind should supervise or take part in it. 
The will, indeed, does not merely give the 
first impulse; it may at any time alter the 
measure or modify and interrupt the mech- 
anism of the gait, but the act of walking 
is in itself so mechanical that the mind may 
be occupied at the same time with the deep- 
est problems, and obstacles or dangers may 
be avoided quite unconsciously. But it is 
very different with a person who in this re- 
spect follows the act of walking with atten- 
tion and anxious self-control. For him every 
step is an undertaking in which both his 
muscles and his mind are involved, and thus 
the for the of uncomfort- 
able sensations are brought about. The me- 
chanical now transformed into a 
psychic one (or a psycho-physical one), which 
throws its waves of excitation into the sen- 
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process 18 


sory centres of the brain and thus causes the 
ever-increasing discomforts of pain from fa- 
tigue, stiffness, tension, vibration, ete., and 
are calculated to 
cause more and more disturbance and inhi- 
bition in the mechanism of walking, so that 
real stiffness and inco-ordination of the mus- 
cular functions generally develop.” 

Now the aim of the nervous sufferer ought 
to be to remove this sense of fatigue, to 
break through this vicious cirele in which he 
is entangled, by insisting on the body resum- 
ing its automatie activity. This can be done 
only by work. Hence, the growing tendency 
of experts in psychotherapy is to put the em- 
phasis on work rather than on rest. The 
great apostle of the work cure in America, 
my distinguished friend, Dr. R. C. Cabot, of 
well says: “The vast majority of 
people who are given the rest cure were born 
tired and have getting more so ever 
since. Such a sufferer is not much helped 
It is like trving to cure a 
weak muscle by rest You cure a 
weak muscle by anything else than exercise. 
Even though it may have sustained a strain, 
you cannot cure it without proper exercise. 
Properly selected and graded exercise is the 
hest even for the strained muscle, far 
more the So the work 
cure, in my opinion, is the essential method 


these sensations always 


Boston, 
been 


by such a cure. 
cannot 


eure 
for weak muscle. 
in psychotherapy.” 

The philosophy of the eurative power of 
work may be expressed by saying that work 
gives a sense of achievement, the feeling that 
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the sufferer is, after all, worth something in 
the world. The curse of neuroticism is that 
it is anti-social. The blessing of work is 
that it restores the sense of reality by bring- 
ing the patient into contact with the external 
world, with other people who are working, 
and with some ideal end greater and more 
enduring than the worker. By working, the 
individual is swept along in the healthy cur- 
rents of social life; whereas, as long as he 
not work he is like a stranded ship, 
motionless, hopeless, and useless. Work, 
then, is the enemy of worry. The usual ad- 
vice given to the worrier is, don’t worry; 
whereas the proper advice is, waste no longer 
your nervous energies in futile imaginings, 
but absorb them in some healthy and useful 
work. Substitute right for false 
As long as we live, we are active, but 


does 


activity. 
the 
important question is, how are we active? 

Work, again, is the enemy of insomnia. 
The -sufferer from bad or broken sleep is li- 
able to give up duties or to be slack in their 
performance, to abandon exercise and forget 
his usual hobbies because of his anticipation 
of a night of distress. In the reality, he 
ought to prepare himself for sleep by con- 
genial activity, in which his mind will be 
weaned away from the fear of not sleeping. 

Once more, work is an enemy to the fears 
and impulsions, to the strange sense of un- 
reality and other morbid symptoms which 
accompany psychasthenia. Work restores to 
such a sufferer “the function of the real.” 
It is only through contact with reality that 
man, whether normal or abnormal, can find 
abiding satisfaction. 

Some words of warning, however, and cau- 
tion are needed. In the first place, ‘work 
ought to be the expression of a man’s best 
self. It should not be mere occupation or 
employment, but it ought to embody in some 
degree, at least, the qualities and aptitudes 
of the worker. “ Where,” asks Dr. Beard, 
“is the hod-cearrier that finds joy in going 
up and down a ladder, and from the foun- 
dation of the globe until how many 
have been known to persist in ditch-digging 


now 


or sewer-laying or in any mechanical or man- 
ual calling whatsoever after the attainment 
of independence?” It is, I think, here that 
s0 many women break down nervously. Their 
work is never done, because it consists main} 
in small domestic duties, humdrum details 
of household management, in which the wom- 
an’s nature cannot find adequate expression. 
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She feels that there is something wrong with- 
in, but what it is she cannot tell. What she 
really needs is self-expression. Hence, while 
household tasks may not be neglected, she 
must seek other interests as well, some larger 
eause to which she can dedicate a portion 
of her energy. With many women life is 
what it was to Mr. Mantalini. “an eternal 
grind.” 

In the second place, the work ought not to 
be too great in amount or wrong in kind. 
We often hear of persons breaking down 
through overwork. As a rule, this is not 
true. They break down because of ill-regu- 
lated work, or because their work has not 
been of a kind that corresponds to their 
personality. Nathaniel Hawthorne bitterly 
describes his experience of work in connec- 
tion with the Brook Farm experiment. “ Oh, 
labor is the curse of the world,” he cries, 
“and nobody can meddle with it without be- 
coming proportionately brutified. Is it a 
praiseworthy matter that I have spent five 
golden months in providing food for cows 
and horses? It is not so.” But who, except 
a seeker of Utopias, could imagine for one 
moment that feeding cows or digging turnips 
was a work fitted to nourish the delicate 
genius of the great romancer? Hawthorne 
made a mistake and paid the penalty. 

In the third place, work must be modified 
by rest and relaxation. One of the miseries 
of our age is the hurry and haste with which 
we do our work. We not only need to cul- 
tivate work, but also the right mood for 
work. Some persons rush from one duty to 
another breathless and tense and therefore 
without joy. They forget that what they 
need is a simplification of life. If they 
would but drop the non-essential and dis- 
charge the essential duties of their position, 
substituting for the non-essential activity a 
period of repose and relaxation, they would 
discover that they could accomplish more 
and better work in eight hours than in twelve. 
As Professor James puts it, “ Your daily un- 
hurried worker gets over a great deal of 
ground, because he never goes backward or 
breaks down. Your intense, convulsive work- 
er breaks down and has bad moods so often 
that you never know where he may be when 
you most need his help.” Therefore, I would 
say that the secret of nervous balance is con- 
genial, well-regulated werk interlarded with 
periods of rest and relaxation. 

Finally, work, in order to give satisfaction, 


must have some relation to life. Work 
merely to kill time is worse than worthless, 
because it has no power to wean the neuras- 
thenic or the insomniac from his morbid 
thoughts, much less occupy their place. In 
other words, the sufferer must feel that he is 
really doing something. And here, perhaps, 
we may say that gardening, fron: this point 
of view, is ideal work. There is something 
about work in the earth that gives steadiness, 
strength, and poise. Painting and photogra- 
phy are also excellent, but they are still better 
when they serve a useful purpose, as in the 
ornamentation of a room. Various gymnas- 
tie exercises, the most valuable from the 
point of view of nerve suffering being bicy- 
cling, may also be strongly commended, be- 
cause these exercises help to fix the attention, 
and the loss of the power of attention is one 
of the constant symptoms of functional nerv- 
ous disorders. 

Perhaps the best illustration in this coun- 
try of the work cure is that of Dr. J. Hall’s 
Institute at Marblehead for neurasthenics. 
Here life is simplified and the mind of the 
sufferer is concentrated on a given piece of 
work, which is at once useful and pecuniarily 
profitable. The kinds of work are manual 
and outdoor, such as basket-weaving, carv- 
ing, brass-hammering, gardening, ete. The 
emotionalism which characterizes nerve suf- 
ferers is turned to good account by the use 
of the hands. The emotions, instead of being 
suppressed, find a healthy outlet, and finally 
the work, which is therapeutic in character, 
is only preparatory to the taking up on the 
part of the patient of his real life-work and 
profession. It is indeed remarkable how 
many psychical weaknesses can be helped or 
cured by slow, gradual training to some sim- 
ple bodily activity. The reason is that not 
only do ideas tend to external expression, but 
work or activity tends to give birth to ideas. 
If only the neurasthenic with his depression 
and fatigue; the psychasthenic with his fears 
and morbid impulses; the aleohclie with his 
abnormal craving for a stimulant; the in- 
somniac with his fixed idea that sleep is im- 
possible—if only these and other such chil- 
dren of melancholia could be caught in the 
currents of some great unselfish movement 
or could be sunk deep in some healthy, un- 
selfish activity, it is safe to say that their 
morbidities would soon die out, that life 
would take on a new meaning, and the world 
become for them a new world. 
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Scene.—One of the filting-rooms of Messrs. 
Snipp and Padham, Ladies’ Tailors and 
Habit-makers. Monsieur Henri, late of the 
East Side, New York, is a trifle disconcerted 
by the discovery that Mrs. Vanderpelt’s skirt 





THAT LITTLE DACHSHUND TYPE OF WOMAN. 


is three inches shorter on one side since the 
last fitting. The lady declines to recall an 
automobile accident, or any cause whatever, 
that might have changed her figure within 
the last three days. M. Henri sends for Miss 
Montague, whose nominal function is to hold 
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the pin-tray, bul who has, incidentally, some 
skill in soothing and browbheating patrons 
according to circumstances. 

Miss Montague, wearing initialled locket, 
size of a butterchip, a black gown that dis- 
plays the talents of the firm, and a sky- 
scraper pompadour, begins to whisper in the 
customer's ear, gradually raising her voice 
to an ordinary tone: 

You’ve got on the same pair you wore last 
time—laced just the same’ Then (archly 
rep roving) 
you stood on 
one foot at 
your last fit- 
ting! 

(Waits 
smiling and 
patient for 
the explosion 
on the part of 
the lady to 
subside.) 
You never 
stand on one 
foot ? (Eye- 
brows —ques- 
tioning, man- 
ner indul- 
gent.) My 
dear lady, 
you were not 
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pose in stand- 
ing by saying 
you 


do it on GIRLISIL AT A DISTANCE. 
















































“« SKIRT OF MUSSU’S SIMPLY CAN’T BE 


two feet. All graceful women stand on one 
foot, it doesn’t matter which—but two (with 
considerable elevation of the shoulders )— 
never! It’s the first thing taught in physical- 
culture classes. Look at any poster of Max- 
ine Elliott or Ethel Barrymore—who ever 
saw them stand on two feet? 

(Illustrates with magnificent attitude the 
advantages of throwing the weight on one 
foot, then wilts into a weak-kneed adaptation 
of the Colossus of Rhodes to prove her point.) 
You see that it’s impossible to be graceful 
on two feet. Besides, all our best trade 
stands on one! 

Now if that skirt of yours (looks at the 
deformed garment) had been made by any 
one else but Mussu Henri, I wouldn’t have 
a thing to say, but a skirt of Mussu’s simply 
can’t be wrong! 

Why can’t a skirt of Mussu Henri’s be 
wrong? (with the rebuking tone of one de- 
fending the law of gravity). Because Mussu 
has a system he brought over with him from 
Paris that makes it impossible for one of his 
skirts to hang wrong! 
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Yes—yes, madam, I see in 
the glass that the skirt is 
apparently shorter on one 
side than the other. No, no, 
no; [I’m not insinuating a 


thing about your figure — | 
can see it’s simply perfect. 
I’m only saying that Mussu 
builds his skirts as an engi- 
neer builds a bridge; every- 
thing is measured so exact- 
ly that any discrepancy must 
rest with the model. Why, 
when we imported Mussu— 
the American colony almost 
went into mourning. Num- 
bers of them come over to 
us twice a year to get their 
skirts hung. 

(Mrs. Vanderpelt begins 
to think meanly of her fig- 
ure, and tries to stand so 
that the skirt will hang 
straight.) 

Yes, madam (encourag- 
ingly), that’s better; skirts 
do grow to the figure in an 
incredibly little while. Oh, 
of course we'll alter it, but 
even if you decided to leave 
it as it is, I’m sure it’s only 
a question of time before it would accom- 
modate itself to your—your—figure. 

(M. Henri, who up to this time has given 
his “fit” the wide berth one would give to 
an automobile rampant, now approaches ten- 


WRONG.” 


tatively, scissors in hand, and begins to snip.) 

As I was saying, it’s queer the way clothes 
grow to you! I suppose that is what Shake- 
speare must have meant when he said that 
“Women were fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” It was Shakespeare said that, wasn’t 
it ? It’s very confusing getting authors 
straight—they’ve all had their say so often. 
But as to women being fearfully and won- 
derfully made, it’s a fact! Look at the way 
they change their figures every time a new 
one comes out! Why, this season they are 
not being worn at all! And do you see a 
figure anywhere? (Sweeps out both arms as 
if to speed the last of the figures.) The very 
plumpest of our trade, our forty-two’s and 
forty-four’s, come in as slender as wasps. Yes, 
it does make ’em seem girlish at a distance, 
that and the short skirts—but the shock is 
harder when they get close. 
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There now, madam! (manner conveying 
that the alteration of a skirt increases ils 
value )—isn’t it wonderful the way Mussu has 
made that skirt follow the lines of your fig- 


ure—such sweep! such flare! such distine- 
tion! You never miss hearing a silk petti- 
coat—every swish of it—with a skirt cut like 
that! 


No, I don’t think it flares a bit too much, 
not with your figure—it’s that little dachs- 
hund type of woman that can’t stand a flare, 
and always wants it. And they want fulness 
and trimming and goodness knows what to 
take away the little bit of height they have 
—while the tall, thin bean-pole type can’t 
have things tight and plastered down enough. 
(Lady, scenting a compliment to her own 
type, peacocks in front of mirror.) 

Yes, indeed, a lady came in here the other 
day with no more figure than a clothes-prop 
—you know the kind—the sort you have to 
reverse the patterns for, and fit front darts 
over shoulder blades. 

“T must have long lines,” said. I 
could hardly keep from saying, “ Heavens, 
madam, you’ve got ’em!” So I showed her 


she 


some of the new 
patterns on the 
sheath model. And 


she picked out the 
scantiest. Oh yes, 
had to make 
them up for her; 
she was one of the 
artistic kind that 
knows all about 
the theory of look- 
ing lovely, and fur- 
nishes the illustra- 
for half the 
papers. 
When she got into 
them she looked like 
an unsharpened 
lead-pencil. No, I 
don’t believe in 
padding; I think 
it very vulgar; 
but I don’t mind 
adding a _ little 
cotton batting or 
even horse-hair to 
adjust the natu- 
ral figure to pre- 
vailing lines— 
that’s not padding 


we 


tions 
eomiec 








“WANTS LONG LINES.” 
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““ SHE ONLY RESTORES IT TO ITS NATURAL COLOR.’ 


—no, not any more than a good snug cor- 
set means lacing! 

My grandmother is over eighty, and she 
would be furious if any one said she dyed 
her hair—no, she only restores it to its nat- 
ural color. Yes, it depends entirely on the 
spirit in which these things are done—yes, 
with a pure heart one can do almost any- 
thing! 

Now, why don’t you have a few rows of 
braid if you think the skirt looks bare? Braid 
is being worn so much—I went to the laying 
of the corner-stone at St. Aspinwall’s new 
church. It was the most impressive sight | 
ever saw—such magnificent clothes worn! I 
think really one might say one sees the most 
inspiring clothes at an Episcopal gathering. 
Yes, I think the Episcopal may claim to be 
the dressiest of all faiths, don’t you? I’ve 
taken to going to Episcopal gatherings, in- 
stead of the horse-show, to see what’s really 
being worn. At the horse-show you see so 
many you can’t be certain of—our' really ex- 
clusive trade wouldn’t care to have their 
clothes copied as models. But at an Episco- 
pal corner-stone you can’t go astray—style, 
breeding, and you feel a sort of confidence 
that these clothes aren’t going to get them- 
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selves into the sensational head-liney papers. 
It isn’t exactly the motto of our firm, but 
but we try to turn out patrons so that ‘they 
look as if their names had been in 
The Society News. 

(Looking at the skirt with gushing approv- 
al.) Yes, I see this is going to be one of 
Mussu Henri’s triumphs—lI can pick out one 
of his skirts anywhere (slightly prodding M. 
Henri where he still grovels on the floor, try- 
ing to make the skirt even); they never lose 
There, now, that’s perfect—sim- 


never 


their spirit. 


THE EPISCOPAL 


ply perfect. Mussu has had to make your 
skirt a trifle longer on the right side. No, 
madam, it’s nothing against your figure that 
one hip is a little higher than the other—our 
best trade is often that way, but in fitting 
you again Mussu will take it into considera- 
tion. (A loud knock is heard at the door of 
the fitting-room.) Yes, tell Mrs. Van Court- 


land that we’ll be ready for her fitting in a 
Can I help you? 


second. Yes, that is the 
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Did you ever hear of 


You 


Mrs. Van Courtland. 
anything so tragic as her experience ¢ 
know her husband gave her the very finest 


automobile that could be bought in Paris, 
and two weeks later he died. Oh no, nothing 
to do with it; appendicitis, I think. But, of 
course, she can’t her ear; it’s a vivid 
scarlet, and she doesn’t go anywhere yet but 
to the cemetery, and it doesn’t seem respect- 
ful to his memory to go in that big red thing 
with her black veil waving, and she usually 
carrying a cross or anchor with her—so she 


use 











FAITHS. 


just has to leave it at the garage —such a 
sad ease. 

Yes, I knew you’d be pleased with your 
skirt—no, you need not fit it again, but I’d 
love to have you come in later in the week 
to look over some new models we’re expect- 
ing. Yes, of course you can have Mussu 
again. (Almost imperceptible drawing up of 
the eyelid toward the fitter, who is gathering 
up his tape-line and scissors.) 














































N that interesting little tract, New York 
Impressions, by One Who Has Never 
Been There, the author says: “If you are 

rich you are a success, and if you 
are never heard of. This is why the 
island is so narrow. The rich live in Fifth 
Avenue. All the rest of New York is slums. 
There is no room left for moderate dwellings 
because all the intermediate people have had 
sense enough to move to the suburbs.” 

This in a nutshell expresses the belief of 
most of the country. New York society is 
supposed to be made up entirely of the rich, 
and, conversely, all the rich are leaders of 
New York society. Yet any observer can see 
that this is all a mistake, for in how many 
instances has it been shown that money is 
not enough in itself. In rarer instances we 
find that it is not always necessary. 

Flora Hillborn was a case in point. She 
had been a widow for five years, and had 
never been anything but poor—abjectly poor 
in comparison with those who were her play- 
mates. She had just enough, in good times, 
to rent a small apartment, to keep one serv- 
ant, and, with the aid of a good figure and 
excellent taste, to appear better dressed than 
If she had accepted all the in- 
vitations she received she would never have 
taken any meal at home except breakfast, 
and would not have slept under her own roof 
two months out of the twelve. Every one 
wanted her, every consulted her and 
clung to her, so that even the most material- 
minded of her friends—and her friendships 
lay among the materially minded—admitted 
that they received benefits from her that they 
could never hope to repay. She hated stay- 
ing away from her own little home, and used 
to say that she could have written eloquently 
on “ The Uncomfortable Homes of the Rich.” 
Nevertheless, she was always being called on 
to reseue house-parties gone wrong at the 
last minute, to soothe other people’s impor- 
tant relations, and to afford entertainment 
by her agreeable presence to those most dif 


are poor 
you 





most people. 


one 


Py Alice Nuner Hiller 
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ficult to please. She was a poor sailor and 
disliked yachting, often declaring that she 
preferred the steerage of an ocean steamer 
to the best yacht ever built; yet she had just 
returned home from the Vaines’ 
yacht because every one had flown to her to 
say that the Vaine ménage could not stand 
the strain of three weeks’ solitude a deuz. 
Flora admitted that she had suffered horri- 
bly, but she landed the Vaines in New York 
thoroughly reconciled. 

From all this it will be that a tre- 
stir when, after the 
suspension of the bank in which Mrs. Hill- 
born kept her funds, she was known to have 
agreed to become the companion of William 
Beddoes’s daughter, for one year at the least. 
Her street lined by the carriages and 
automobiles of her protesting friends. Were 
not their houses open to her? they all asked. 
She smiled and thanked them, but held to 
her original plan. She would have liked to 
tell them, but her good nature forbade, that 
as long as she had to leave her own little 
home and go where she was expected to make 
herself useful, she very much preferred to 
do it where she would be paid for her sacri- 
fice. 

She had made inquiries about Beddoes, had 
learned that he had come to New York from 
Chattamsburg some six months before, knew 


( renoa on 


seen 


mendous was created 


was 


that he was a hard man in business, but 
a very soft one when he had to deal with 
his only daughter, and that “Cissie” had 


only one desire—to be a social success. 
Hillborn knew, too—though the Bed- 
never suspected it—all about the social- 
istic son who had been turned out of doors 
for inciting his father’s own workmen to 
strike, and was now becoming an important 
figure in the West. 

Before she agreed to anything definite she 
insisted on a personal interview, and both 
father and tea her 
afternoon. both po- 
lite, but she saw that they marvelled over the 
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daughter came to with 


one They were very 
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simplicity of her surroundings, and ex- 
changed a quick glance that seemed to say, 
“Do you suppose that any _one who lives 
like this can be of the least use to us so- 
cially ?” 

Mr. Beddoes stated his case at once with a 
frankness that did him credit. 

“We've been living in New York since 
November, Mrs. Hillborn, and Cissie has 
cried ’most every day since we came. Never 
a soul for her to speak to! Why, out in 
Chattamsburg where we come from if a nice 
girl like Cissie came to live there the whole 
town would turn out to make it pleasant for 
her, but in this place—well, the long and the 
short of it is Cis is lonely and I don’t know 
how to make friends for her.” 

“T can’t believe you have no friends,” said 
Mrs. Hillborn, looking at the girl’s fresh, 
eager face. 

“Oh, some girls I knew at home—” 
hesitated, but her meaning was so clear that 
Flora felt justified in asking. 

“Let us be candid. Are you lonely for 
friends, or for the acquaintance of a certain 
set of people? They are quite different 
things, you know.” 

“Well, I don’t know any reason why Cis- 
sie’s friends should not be the best in the 
country,” Beddoes broke out. “I don’t know 
where you’d find a girl much better, or pret- 
tier, or better educated, no, nor richer, for 
that matter. I don’t know anything that any 
one can say against my daughter—” 

Mrs. Hillborn interrupted the flow of his 
eloquence with the utmost calm. “ My dear 
Mr. Beddoes,” she said, “ of course there isn’t 
anything to be said against her. Quite the 
contrary. But you do not get the idea. 
Would you subscribe to a company just be- 
cause there was nothing against it? Would 
you remodel your office force merely to make 
room for a new clerk because he was honest 
and industrious? No; you would alter ar- 
rangements which strike you as_ perfectly 
satisfactory for nothing but unusual ability. 
I see you think me unforgivably rude, but 
if I am to be of any assistance to 
we must be frank. This is exactly the sit- 
uation in New York. Every one has too 
many friends already, too many invitations, 
too much choice. Charming girls are a drug 
in the market. We all have charming girls 





Cissie 


you 


to push, daughters of our best friends, cous- 
ins of our own. 
‘ticed at all, a girl—or any one else, for that 


To be a success, to be no- 
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matter—must have something to contribute. 
Of course you are going to say you will 


entertain for her. Every one is willing to 
entertain—the difficulty is in getting the 
right people to come to your entertainments. 
What is going to make them prefer your en- 
tertainments to the other half-dozen going on 
at the same time? What have you to offer 
to society, my dear?” 

Poor Cissie after a moment’s thought ad- 
mitted that she could think of nothing, but 
her father was not so humble. 

“And how about my money?” he 
“Tt may be as common as you say, but if 
you saw some of the smart young sprigs 
coming round to my office to ask for this 
and to ask for that, you’d think I had some- 
thing to bring—” 

“Of course, dear Mr. Beddoes, down-town 
you have the two things every one wants— 
money and brains—but up-town 

“Well,” said Mr. Beddoes, who began to 
find the atmosphere of absolute candor rather 
exciting, “if you come to that, what have 
you to give ’em that they all like so much?” 

“T’m glad you asked,” replied Mrs. Hill- 
born, amiably. “T’ll tell you. I have knowl- 
edge, in the first place. I’ve known these 
people intimately from their cradles. There 
is nothing they ever explain to 
me. Knowledge and a certain slight flare 
for human relationships.” 

Some of these words were unknown to Mr. 
Beddoes, but they impressed him, although 
he repeated, after a moment: 

“Well, I can’t see why Cissie shouldn’t be 
just as grand as any one else.” 

“1 don’t believe that I can make it 
clearer,” said Flora. “ Suppose 
dreadfully hard up, would you buy a picture 
just because it was well done, genuine, and 
of a convenient size? No. Well, New-York- 
ers are terribly hard up for time. You must 
have something special to bring them. You 
don’t sing, do you, my dear? A really good 
voice can do almost anything it likes.” 

From this rather unpromising beginning 
an arrangement was finally reached. The 
Beddoes, plainly impressed, gave themselves 
into Mrs. Hillborn’s hands. A _ house 
taken in Newport, and there, after six weeks 
in Paris, they all three moved. 

But it was up-hill work from the start. 
Every one expressed the greatest willingness 
to help Flora out, but it continued to be of 
Flora that every one thought. The pile of 
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cards that appeared en the Beddoes’s hall 
table of an afternoon was satisfactory enough 
in both quantity and quality, but the notes 
and invitations that accompanied them were 
all directed to Mrs. Hillborn, and if that lady 
had not firmly refused ever to leave her 
charge. poor Cissie would have been almost 
as much A few idle, impe- 
cunious young men, who felt they owed this 
much effort to the task of finding themselves 
a living, came a good deal to the house, but 
were very soon snubbed by Mr. Beddoes, who, 


alone as “ever. 


he explained to Flora, wouldn’t have that 
sort hanging round his girl. Beyond this, 
Cissie made few. friends. She was very 


sweet, very polite, but silent and, apparent- 
lv, unwilling to make the least effort to 
The truth was the girl was shy and 
timid, and filled wit} 
tance of those about 


please. 
a sense of the impor- 
She began, how- 
ever, to be known as “a hard one to talk to.” 

Mrs. Hillborn at last decided on a 
of entertainments, hoping that the respon- 
sibility of being herself a hostess would rouse 
Cissie to greater efforts. 

There trouble the guests. 
Every one was only too willing to come any- 
where where Flora Even Beddoes was 
impressed by the list of those who had ac- 
cepted. He felt that in engaging Mrs. Hill- 
born’s services he had got his money’s worth. 
Cissie was certainly having her chance at 
“those New York swells.” 

The party was to be a large dinner fol- 
lowed by musie, and Mr. Beddoes did 
the least the fact that it was set 
for a night when he himself would be away. 

Everything had gone so smoothly that Mrs. 


her. 


series 


about 


was no 


was. 


not 
resent in 


Hillborn ought to have been prepared for 
disaster, when, ten minutes before dinner, 
Cissie in tears rushed into her bedroom. 


“Oh, the most dreadful thing has happen- 
ed!” she cried. “ What ‘shall I do, Mrs. Hill- 
horn? My brother Hubert has telegraphed 
that he is coming home to see father, and he 
will be here this evening. What shall I do?” 

Now Mrs. Hillborn had always disapproved 
of the silence of the Beddoes family on the 
subject of the now famous Hubert, and she 
said, coolly, “I don’t think 
tioned that you had a brother.” 

“T did not like to,” sobbed Cissie. a 
thought you would not come to me if you 
knew. He is a—a socialist!” and if she had 
said a murderer she could not have spoken 
with more herror. 


you ever men- 
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CLIMBERS 
“So, my dear, are some of the cleverest 
people I know.” 

“Oh, but not like him,” said Cissie. “ He 
says the most awful things in his campaign 
Didn’t you know the other day, 
when Mrs. Van Aspic and the Starrs were 
laughing at luncheon and calling each other 
plague spots and parasites, they were making 
fun of Hubert’s last speech? I nearly sank 
under the table with shame, and now he is 
coming here.” 

“Yes; he will get here about ten, I should 
think.” 

Cissie wrung her hands. “It isn’t only 
that father has disowned him, but Mr. Van 
Aspic was saying only yesterday that a man 
like that ought to be in State prison, and 
that is just what he has always said of them.” 

“Fancy the Socialist Mayor of Silverville 


speeches. 


and candidate for Governor about to drop in 
on our quiet little party,” observed Mrs. Hill- 
born, gathering up her handkerchief and fan. 

“Tsn’t it dreadful?’ sobbed Cissie. 

“ Dreadful, The luckiest thing 
that ever happened,” replied her chaperone, 
lightly. “ Let me see. Wasn’t it Rita Starr’s 
bathing-party that he dreadful 
words about in his Fourth of July speech? 
How they all read the society columns! Rita 
will be awfully eager to meet him.” 

“Oh, can’t I put them all off?” said Cissie. 
“Te that had 
never descended to such depths as—” 

“Put them off, 
They are here now,” said Flora, briskly, and 
hurried the girl down to the drawing-room. 


my love! 


used such 


said the criminally insane 


my dear! Certainly not. 


Sometimes people enjoy themselves more 
at a party to which they think they were 
very kind to come, than at one to which they 
are flattered to be asked. 
the case this evening. 


This seemed to be 
They were all willing 
to take the responsibility on their own shoul- 
ders, and if they treated their pale, tearful 
hostess more as an industrious upper servant 
the party was all the better for that. 

She sat, a martyr, at the head of her own 
table, feeling that a shorter and shorter time 
left 


She seemed to see in her mind’s eye the whole 


was between her and the catastrophe. 


company turning from her—the sister of a 


“socialist.” She ate nothing, and listened 
with equal indifference to Mr. Witherbec’s 


account of his speed record on the Ocean 
Drive, and Van Aspie’s grievance over a 
change in time-table. 
enormities in 


She kept recalling new 


her brother’s utterances, and 
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suddenly, as she rose from table, an idea 
fraught with terror came to her. Was it not 
by his eloquence that the Belinda mine had 
shut down, and oh, alas! was not the Belin- 
da Mr. Van Aspic’s? She had not seen her 
brother for a dozen years and was accustom- 
ed to hear him spoken of very little and very 
coldly by her father, so that no pleasant an- 
ticipation of a family reunion offset the hor- 
ror of a public fiasco. 

Yet some notion that Hubert, on his side, 
would not be pleased to find her hand. in 
glove with the very class he most disapproved 
added a little to her discomfort. 
he were to see in this a golden opportunity 
for denouncing the rich to their faces? 

She longed to give some orders which 
would protect her, and yet could not for- 
bid her own brother the house; nor, if she 
had given them, would they have been obeyed, 
for Mrs. Hillborn had already been very def- 
inite as to what she meant to have happen. 

And presently into the midst of this group 
of laughing, pretty, extravagantly dressed 
women was ushered the tall, stern figure of 
the friend of the people. 

“Mr. Hubert Beddoes,” announced the 
servant, and at the well-known name every 
one except Cissie looked up. He was tall, 
clean-shaved, and handsome. If his collar 
was a little low, his tie a little large, and his 
hair a little long for the fashion of the com- 
pany in which he now found himself, they 
were all extremely moderate for a _ profes- 
sional agitator. 

As he stood there perfectly calm and very 
impressive, it seemed to Cissie that he was 
about to open his mouth and denounce them 
all. Her knees trembled so that she could 
not rise to go and meet him, but fortunately 
Mrs. Hillborn, true to her mission, saved the 
situation. 

“Tow do you do, Mr. Beddoes?” she said. 
“Tt is such a pity your father won’t be back 
until to-morrow. Will you go and smoke 
with the men, or will you stay here with us 
until they come? There are some ladies here 
who are very eager to meet you. Mrs. Starr, 
for instance, about whose moonlight bathing- 
party you said such harsh things. Rita, this 
is Mr. Beddoes.” 

Rita Starr was dressed entirely in Nile 
green and emeralds — principally emeralds. 
She looked up sweetly. 

“It wasn’t a bit the way you said it was, 
-Mr. Beddoes,” she said, mildly. “ All that 


Suppose 


about the way the bathing-dresses were made 
was quite untrue; but you must come to the 
next one yourself, and then you can judge 
better.” 

“T, madam!” said Beddoes. “It would 
cost me my nomination.” 

“Some people would say it was worth it,” 
answered Rita. 

“Some people would say anything,” re- 
turned the agitator, and smiled. His smile 
was very frank and pleasant. 

At this point Helen Witherbee did what, 
perhaps, she had never done before. She got 
up and crossed the room to speak to a new 
man. 

“Will you come and dine with us to- 
morrow night, Mr. Beddoes, and tell us how 
worthless we all are?” 

He shook his head, and something of his 
professional manner for the first time ap- 
peared. “I look forward to the time when 
a lady will think it a disgrace to ask any one 
to a meal she has not prepared with her own 
hands.” 

A perfect chorus greeted this. “It would 
be a good deal more of a disgrace if Helen 

Beddoes smiled. “I did not say I'd come,” 
he said, grimly. 

And now Mrs. Van Aspiec joined them. 

“Why did you make our miners strike, 
Mr. Beddoes?” she asked, plaintively. “ We 
are almost in the poor-house.” As an exam- 
ple of poverty she was not a success as she 
stood before him in her shining, clinging 
dress. 

“Have you suffered by the closing of that 
mine, ma’am ?” 

“Of course I have—horribly.” 

“ How ?” 

Mrs. Van Aspic was ready with a list of 
grievances. They had given up the yacht 
and she had missed her customary month in 
Paris. : 

At this Beddoes rose to his feet. And had 
she any idea, he asked, what had been the 
corresponding privations of the miners? He 
was not an orator for nothing, and the same 
eloquence which had enabled him to close the 
Belinda mine now helped him to set forth 
their sufferings. 

In the midst of it the men came in from 
the smoking-room and for a moment stood 
silent in the doorway, wondering at the fig- 
ure in morning clothes and a turn-down col- 
lar to whom their wives were listening with 
such attention. But the face of Beddoes was 

















THE NEW 
well known, and they very soon took in the 
They, too, pressed round him, and 
unin- 
The old, old arguments of capital 


situation. 
now the flow of his sentenees was not 
terrupted. 
were brought forward to refute him, and met 
by him with the more 
ments in favor of socialism. 


ancient argu- 
The men, rich 
and poor alike and there were one or two 
who thought themselves poor—-were frankly 
hostile to his views; but the women, because 


even 





they are naturally more communistic, or be- 
cause they were weary of hearing their lords 
and masters lay down the law unanswered, 
or because Beddoes’s good looks appealed ‘to 
them, were every one of them on his side. 

If he had been the Socialistie candidate for 
any office in New York or Rhode Island the 
discussion might have become really bitter, 
but the fact that he was running for Gov- 
ernor in a State many hundreds of miles 
away kept every one, on the whole, fairly 
good-tempered. 


The evening was a brilliant success. Mid- 
night had struck before any one thought of 


going home. 

Even then poor little Cissie was” unaware 
that she had at last arrived. The very diffi- 
culty of getting her brother to accept invi- 
tations (for he was most terribly afraid that 
his constituents would think him a traitor) 
added to the zest with which they were urged 
upon him. It was soon found that though he 
would not come to any party likely to be re- 
ported in the papers, when he and his sister 
were asked to come in informally to lunch- 
eon he did not refuse, even when it appeared 
that the luncheon included twenty people. 

He stayed for one week, and during that 
delirious time Cissie knew what it was to be 
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run after and quarrelled over, and she found 
ed friendships which — for her real qualities 
could not fail to be appreciated by those who 
took the trouble to know her—were never aft 
erwards broken. 

“But I don’t understand why they like 
him,” Cissie said to Mrs. Hillborn. “ He is 
so different from them, and was so rude about 
them.” 

“Well,” said Flora, 


reasons. 


“those are the two 
He is not like any one they ever 
saw before, and, of course, they like that. 
And as to his being rude, his was a very grat- 
ifying kind of rudeness. You know that the 
most flattering thing next to admiration is 
well-directed abuse. They all know in their 
hearts that they are idle, aimless people, do- 
ing the thing that but he 
makes them feel like martyrs to the aristo- 
cratic ideal—the French Revolution, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

At the end of a week Beddoes returned to 
continue his wild-fire campaign which three 
months later landed him in the Governor’s 
chair. He-continued throughout to attack 
the moneyed classes with the same vigor and 
to repeat those arguments which some of the 
gentlemen on a certain memorable evening 
felt they had refuted with so much force. 
Nevertheless, a certain change of attitude 
was apparent. He no longer scored the mem- 
bers of the fashionable world as “ plague- 
spots, parasites, and criminals.” When he 
found it necessary, as sometimes, of course, 
he did, to make use of them to point his 
moral, he was content to liken them to “ ig- 
norant children playing their trivial games 
on the edge of the voleano which must some 
day destroy them.” 


comes easiest, 
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A DOMESTIC FARCE IN ONE ACT 


DRAMATIS PERSONAR 

MicHAEL MAGINNIS (proprietor of The Em- 
ployers’ Bureau). 

Mrs. THADDEUS PERKINS (a lddy of meekness 
and spirit). 

Mrs. DELANCEY PELL (an employer in search 
oj a place). 

Mrs. BROWNING (a Sufferer from domestic 
complications ). 

Mrs. HAWKINS (a discouraged seeker after 
help). 

Mrs. SRIDGET O'HARA (a culinary star, 
auburn-haired and haughty. Not French). 

BiLt (a bellboy). 


Time.—To-day, or possibly to-morrow and 
the day after. 


Scene.—The office of the Maginnis Em- 
ployers’ Bureau, 498 Fifth Avenue, New 
York city. It is a large square room, barely 
furnished. At rear right and left are two 
windows, between which there stands a roll- 
top desk, with a swivel chair in front of it. 
At right rear entrance is a swinging glass 
door opening upon corridor, with the name 
of the ageney upon it in gold letters. At 
left middle entrance is an ordinary door 
leading into another apartment. It is ela- 
telled “ Dressing Room.” On either side of 


this door are rows of camp-stools, about 
twelve in number, all but one of which are 
occupied by fashionably dressed women, look- 
ing very tired, worried, indignant, or anxious. 
Some of them are fanning themselves nerv- 
ously. One is reading the advertising section 
of a newspaper. The curtain rising discovers 
this picture and group, with Maginnis busy 
writing at the desk, his back to the audience. 
An appreciable pause follows, at the end of 
which he rises, takes up the manuscript he has 
been writing, scratches his chin, and scans 
the paper. Taps a bell on his desk, and walks 
slowly to front of stage. 

Maginnis. There, that ought to fetch ’em. 
(Reads aloud) Wanted, Employers of Do- 
mestic Assistance. Only strictly first-class 
people need apply. References required. 
The Maginnis Employers’ Agency, 498 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. (Returns to desk and 
taps the bell again.) Where the dickens is 
that boy? (Bangs bell hard and continuous- 
ly. Finally, there being no response, he goes 
to door opening into corridor and calls.) Bill! 

Bill (from witfiout). Yep! 

Maginnis. What are you doing—playing 
craps again ? 
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Bill. Yep. 

Maginnis. Well, come here. 1 want you. 
(Returns fo centre of stage.) They’re all 
alike. Even the errand-boys aren’t willing 
to attend to business. 


Enter Bill. 

Bill (airily). Wotcher want? 

Maginnis. Don’t you talk to me that way, 
you little scamp. 

Bil. Aw, go on, Mister Maginnis. 
(Grins.) I don’t mean nothin’ by it. 

Maginnis. Well, don’t you forget that I’m 
your boss, Bill. Just because your mother 
is a successful cook is no reason why you 
should take on high and mighty airs with 
me. See? 

Bill (grinning). Dat’s all right, Mister 
Maginnis—but I ain’t just a hired man, 
neither. I’m in my business just like youse 
is in yours, an’ I'll treat you right slong as 
you treat me right. See? 

Maginnis. You're a chip of the old block, 
Bill. I’d bounce you in a minute if I could 
do any better. But come, now, get your hat 
and take this down to the Herald office. 

Bill. Yep—that buildin’ in front of the 
teayter / 

Maginnis. Yes. Tell them I want that 
printed in the society section next Sunday, 
where it will be read by all the first fam- 
ilies, and in big type. 

Bill. Yep. You mean in where it says 
Mrs. Bolivar Jones is visitin’ Mrs. Willie K. 
Moneypacker at Nooport ? 

Maginnis. That’s it, Bill. Tell ’em to give 
it a good position there and to make out a 
bill for it, and you pay it with this. 

[Hands Bill a twenty-dollar note. 

Bill. Do I keep the change? [ Grins. 

Maginnis. Yes—keep it until you get back 
here, and then I'll take charge of it. Now 
get along, and don’t let any grass grow under 
your feet. 

[Bill walks to the corner of the room 
and picks a hat up from the floor and 
walks out, whistling as he goes. 

Maginnis (turning to ladies). Good morn- 
ing, ladies. 

Ladies. Good morning, Mr. Maginnis. 

Maginnis. Sorry to keep you waiting, but 
servants nowadays aren’t either frequent or 
early risers. We are expecting a half-dozen 
in this morning, however, and I trust you 
will be able to—er—arrange with them 
satisfactorily. 
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First Lady. 1 don’t mind waiting, Mr. 
Maginnis. ( Laughs.) 1 am getting quite 
used to it. 

Second Lady. Vve been waiting three 
months for a cook, but it has been real rest 
ful; though I will say I’d like to know what 
has become of the children all this while. 

[A knock on the corridor door is heard. 

Maginnis. Come in. 

Enter Mrs. Thaddeus Perkins, tiinidly. Sh: 
approaches Maginnis. 

Mrs. P. Is this—Mr. Maginnis? 

Maginnis. Yes, madam. 

Mrs. P. TI understand you have an employ- 
ment bureau here, and I have come— 

Maginnis. Not an employment bureau, 
madam. An employers’ bureau. There is a 
difference. We don’t provide employment 
for servants, but employers of domestic serv- 
ice for those who are willing to accept house- 
hold positions. 

‘Mrs. P. { don’t quite understand. 

Maginnis. I will gladly explain. Now- 

















ENTER MRS. THADDEUS PERKINS, TIMIDLY. 
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adays things are not as they used to be. 
Formerly employers went to intelligence- 
offices to procuré cooks and waitresses and 
maids from a long line of persons seeking 
employment. 

Mrs. P. Yes—I know. I have visited—oh, 
quite a few. 

Maginnis. Well, our establishment, owing 
to certain social changes of late years, has 
adopted a different method—my own inven- 
tion, I am proud to say. Here we keep not 
servants for employers to choose, but em- 
ployers for domestic artists to choose. There 
aren’t any servants any more. I hope you 
see the point of difference. 

Mrs. P. Oh yes, indeed! It is not too subtle 
for my eye. Indeed, I have seen it coming 
for some time. But how do you manage? 
Suppose I needed a cook—which I assure 
you I do—what must I do to get one here? 

Maginnis. First you enter your name on 
our books, for which we charge a minimum 
fee of $25. Then you hand us your refer- 
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enees from servants previously in your em- 
ploy, with a statement of your standing in 
the financial and: social world, verified by a 
notary’s certificate, and a note from the 
cashier of your bank saying that your ac- 
count is good 

Mrs. P. Dear me! Isn’t that going a trifle 
far? 

Maginnis. Maids demand it these times, 
madam, and we must make the best of it. 
It is a condition, nota theory, that con- 
fronts us. 

Mrs. P. I see. And then what? 

Maginnis. If, upon the whole, your refer- 
ences are satisfactory, we assign one of these 
camp-stools to your use for a period of two 
weeks, and let you occupy it until you have 
successfully accomplished what you wish. 

Mrs. P. (eagerly). You guarantee me a 
cook ¢ 

Maginnis. We guarantee nothing save 
your undisputed use of the camp-stool for 
the period of your subscription—$25 for two 
weeks, $50 a month. 

Mrs. P. But—Mr. Maginnis—where does 
the cook come in? That’s what I— 

Maginnis. Right through that door, mad- 
am. [Pointing to glass door. 

Mrs. P. Oh, I don’t mean that. I mean 
about when may I expect to see a cook? 

Maginnis. That I cannot say. All I ean 
say is that the most aristocratic domestic 
servants in the city come here looking for 
employers. One, two, five, seven, twenty- 
seven, may be in at any moment, and then 
again there may not be any in for several 
days. We have no control over their move- 
ments. 

Mrs. P. Still, if I subscribe, the chances 
are that I shall get what I want? 

Maginnis. That will all depend on your- 
self, madam. The best we can do is to af- 
ford you an opportunity. 

Mrs. P. Well—I don’t know. I—I don’t 
know what else to do. We're taking all our 
meals at a hotel now; and it is not only 
awkward but expensive. The children have 
such large appetites, and are never satisfied 
with less than three desserts. 

Maginnis. I shall be very glad to have your 
name on my list, and I will do all I can to 
get you a position. 

Mrs. P. A position? 

Maginnis. I speak the language of the con- 
dition, madam. Yes—a position, as mistress 
to a cook. 
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Mrs. P. Oh yes—Id forgotten. Well 
(opening her purse), here is twenty-five dol- 
lars. My name is Mrs. Perkins—Mrs. Thad- 

deus Perkins, of Monteclair— 

f Maginnis. Hm! Country? 
Mrs. P. Yes; you—you won’t keep me out 
on that account, I hope. We’re quite as much 

human beings as city people, you know. 
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Maginnis. No, madam. Of course not 
but our subscription for country people—com- 
muters, we call them (laughs pleasantly )- 
is ten dollars extra. You the service 
rendered is so much greater. You perhaps 
don’t realize how hard it is to get girls who 

are willing to go out of the city. 
Mrs. P. Oh yes, I do. I’ve kept house for 


see, 
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a number of years, Mr. Maginnis. There 
is the extra ten. (Hands Maginnis a ten- 
dollar bill.) My bank is the Wheat Ex- 
change, and fortunately I have my _ book, 
just written up. (Produces it.) See? It 
shows a balance yesterday of $1146.38— 
though how they make it out I must say I 
don’t know. I was sure I had $1238.42. 

Maginnis (taking the book). I will send 
to the bank and have it verified. Now as to 
your social position, Mrs. Perkins, I happen 
to know about that. My cousin used to be 
your husband’s father’s coachman. But ref- 
erences from your previous servants. Have 
you any? 

Mrs. P. Why, no—I never heard of such a 
thing. 

Maginnis. I suppose you don’t know where 
your last cook is this morning, so that I 
might reach her on the ’phone? 

Mrs. P. Yes—she’s at the New York In- 
ebriate Asylum— 

Maginnis. Thank you. 
with her. Her name was? 

Mrs. P. Flaherty, Nora Flaherty. 

Maginnis (jotting down name and ad- 
dress). Thank you. And you parted on good 
terms ? 

Mrs. P. Well—you might say so. She 
wept on my shoulder and told me she’d al- 
ways regard me as a mother, but at the time 
she was very 

Maginnis. I understand. 

Mrs. P. It required four policemen to get 
her to leave. (Laughs.) Perhaps that’s a 
sign that she was attached to the place. 

Maginnis. It may be so. Anyhow, it will 
be all right, Mrs. Perkins. If I can get a 
good word from her for you, it will of course 
be of great assistance in getting you your 
place. And if I can’t (looks about myste- 
riously), well, there are other ways of fix- 
ing it. (€onfidentially) We have blank ref- 
erences always ready for those that are other- 
wise unprovided. 

Mrs. P. But—Mr. Maginnis—that isn’t 
quite honest, is it? Forged references? 

Maginnis. Compared with the general run of 
references, madam, which ladies used to give 
departing servants, I think it is. Moreover, 
our blank references are not forged. They 
are all signed by cooks in good standing, and 
have been purchased by us for use in this 
particular business. We leave only the date 
line and the employer’s name blank, to be 
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- filled in later. 





Mrs. P. Oh, well, I suppose all’s fair. in 
love and domestic service—and I simply 
must have a cook! 

Maginnis (walking to empty camp-stool). 
This is your place, Mrs. Perkins. 

Mrs. P. (sitting). Thank you. 

Maginnis (looking down the line). Excuse 
me, Mrs. Pell, but you look a trifle dowdy 
this morning. I'd prink up a bit if I were 
you. These girls are very particular. 

Mrs. Pell. Very well, Mr. Maginnis. I 
had to hurry so to get here in time. 

[Exit into outer chamber. 

Maginnis. And you, Mrs. Browning— 
don’t you think it would improve your 
chances if your gloves weren’t out at the 
finger-tips? I would suggest a new pair. 

Mrs. Browning. I can’t afford a new pair. 

Maginnis. And do you expect to get a 
thirty-dollar housemaid when your personal 
appearance suggests that vou haven’t got 
thirty cents? 

Mrs. Browning (bursting into tears). It’s 
because I have to pay thirty dollars for a 
housemaid that I ean’t afford new gloves. 

Maginnis (kindly). Well, you should have 
spoken to me about it. How was I to know? 
What is your size? 

Mrs. Browning (wiping her eyes). Fours. 

Maginnis. I will lend you a pair. 

Mrs. Browning. Better make them sixes, 
Mr. Maginnis. 

[Maginnis goes to desk, opens drawer, 
and takes out a large box of women’s 
gloves. Selects a pair and hands 
them to Mrs. Browning. They are 
flaming red. 

Mrs. Browning. Mercy! Why, Mr. Ma- 
ginnis—what an awful, awful color! 

Maginnis (laughing). Take my advice and 
wear them, Mrs. Browning. I have sat in 
this game for fifteen years and I know the 
taste of our patrons. Those gloves will help 
you—you see if they don’t. I'd take that 
frown off my face if I were you, Mrs. 
Hawkins. . 

Mrs. Hawkins. Well, I just simply can’t. 
I haven’t had my breakfast, and my head 
aches, and the baby’s got the measles— 

[The other ladies draw away in con- 
sternation. 

Maginnis. Then you'd better go home. 
Tll give you an extra day at the end of 
your subscription, but I tell you right now 
that you won’t get a waitress in this place 
while you look so like a meat-axe. Better 
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“THERE'S MANNY A FOINE-SPOKEN LADY OUTSIDE THAT AIN’T IN TH’ SOCIAL RE-GISTHER.” 


go home and rest up and come back to {Bumps backward into Bridget O’Hara, 

morrow. who enters haughtily, and dressed to 
Mrs. Hawkins. It’s very kind of you, Mr. the nines. 

Maginnis. (Rises and walks to door. As Mrs. Hawkins. Oh, I beg your pardon. 

she reaches it she turns and calls back.) If Bridget (indignantly). G’wan wid yez. 


anybody should come that you think— Phwoy don’t yez look where yez is goin’? 














“Y-YES, MA’AM. I—I LOOKED THEM UP.” 


’Tis a pretty kittle o’ fish whin a la-ady_ can’t 
enter a glash dure widout havin® hersilf 
shtove in before boy wimmen walkin’ out 
behoind. 

[Mrs. Hawkins retires in confusion. 
Maginnis grins and walks obsequious- 
ly forward, and bows to Bridget. 

Bridget. Good marnin’ to ye, Maginnis. 
Have yez anny impl’yers fer me to luk over 
this marnin’? 

Maginnis. Yes, Mrs. O’Hara. 
several, 

Bridget (glancing at the row of nervous 
women). Sure is thim they? 

Maginnis. Yes, Mrs. O’Hara. Three of 
them are anxious to be employed by a cul- 
inary artist— 

Bridget. Anxious is ut? Sure they do well 
to be anxious. Do yez know ’em? 

Maginnis. They are all of irreproachable 
. social standing. 

Bridget. Ye’re sure about that, ar-rre ye? 


I have 
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There’s manny a foine-spoken Jady outside 
that ain't in th’ social re-gisther. 

Maginnis. I have looked them all up, Mrs. 
O’Hara, and I know they’re all right. 
Would you like to speak to one of them ? 

Bridget. Sure. Oi t’ink oi’ll hov a worrud 
wid the wan wid the pink mitts. She’s a 
good-looker. 

Maginnis. Mrs. Browning. 

Mrs. Browning (rising). Yes, sir 

[Bridget sits and gazes critically at 
Mrs. Browning, who stands, more or 
less timidly, before her. 

Bridget. Are yez an impl’yer? 

Mrs. Browning. Y-yes. 

Bridget. How many years? 

Mrs. Browning. Seventeen. 

Bridget. How many culinary la-adies hov 
yez had in the lasht foive? 

Mrs. Browning. Why—let me see. (Count- 
ing on her fingers.) There was Jane, and 
Mary, and Clementine, and Emma, and Ka- 
tie, and Mary— 

Bridget. Yez said that wance befure. 

Mrs. Browning. Well, there have been four 
Marys altogether—Mary Dunnigan, Mary 
Finnegan, Mary Flanigan, and Mary Mad- 
igan. 

Bridget. Niver moird their names. Gin- 
rally, how’ many ? 

Mrs. Browning. About thirty-nine. 

Bridget (sarcastic). Ye’ve had a larrge ex- 
perience. Oi don’t t’ink yell do. Mr. Ma- 
ginnis, give me somebody that a la-ady can 
live wid. 

Mrs. Browning. If you'll only come and 
give me a trial— 

Bridget. That ‘Il do fur you. Oi ain’t 
lookin’ f’r a plaace to shtop overnight. Oi 
want a risidence that’s handy, wid a chance 
f’r a long lease. 

[Mrs. B. retires crestfallen and sits 
down. 

Bridget. Me toime’s limited, Maginnis. 
Sure an’ oi hov a bridge-party for th’ afther- 
noon. Malone doied yisterday, an’ we're 
goin’ to bridge him over instid of a wake. 
Have yez nothin’ else? 

Maginnis. I think I have. (Goes to door 
and calls.) Mrs. Pell, step this way, please. 

[ Minces toward centre. 

Bridget (laughing). Sure she’d have a 
harrd toime steppin’ thot way, Maginnis. 

Mrs. Pell (at doorway). Me? 

[At nod from Maginnis she walks for- 
ward. 
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Bridget. Oi loikes yer looks. 
name ¢ 

Mrs. Pell. Mrs. Delancey Pell. 

Bridget. Pill is ut? 

Mrs. Pell (bravely). No—Pell—not pill. 

Bridget. Sure oi know—oi know. Oi said 
Pill, not pill. Pay-ay-douhble ill — Pill. 
Where do yez live? 

Mrs. Pell. Morristown, New Jersey. 

Bridget. Maginnis—take her away. D’yez 
t’ink oi’m old Napoleon Boneyparty that oi’d 
want to spind me decloinin’ years in the 
soobubs? It’s New York or nothin’—d’ye 
undherstand ? 

Maginnis. I—I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
O’Hara. I understood Mrs. Pell to say she 
lived in town in winter— 

Mrs. Pell. I do, Mr. Maginnis. I want a 
co—culinary artist for my town house. 

Bridget. Aha! Thot’s different. Anny 
children ? 

Mrs. Pell. Three boys. 

Bridget. Mhat’s a larrge family—if yer 
husband’s around much. 

Mrs. Pell. The boys go to boarding-school, 
Mrs. O’Hara, and my husband and I spend 
January and February at Palm Beach. 

Bridget. How about October, and Novim- 
ber, and Decimber? 

Mrs. Pell. We usually remain at Morris- 
town until Thanksgiving. 

Bridget. Oi see—so that ye’d raly only 
need me active assistance as th’ gineral di- 
rector of your kitchen through Decimber? 

Mrs. Pell. Yes, Mrs. O’Hara. The other 
eleven months of the year you would be com- 
puratively free. 

Bridget. Oi see. Do oi hov anny toime 
off in Decimber? 

Mrs. Pell. I think we could arrange it if 
you should decide to come. 

Bridget. Who does the cookin’ fer the rist 
of the ladies and gintlemen that look afther 
your house? 

Mrs. Pell. Well—I—I hadn’t thought of 
that. I have always supposed that our cook 
—that is, our general kitchen director— 
would— 

Bridget. Ye haven’t been housekeepin’ 
long, that’s plain. Ye don’t suppose that oi 
would cook me own meals, for instance, do 
yez? 

Mrs. Pell. I really don’t see why not. 

Bridget. Do yez cook yer own? 

Mrs. Pell. Of course not. 

Bridget (coldly). Thin why should oi? 


What’s yer 
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Mrs. Pell (decisively). Because you’re a 
cook. That’s why. 

Bridget (sharply). Maginnis, take her 
away. Oi tould you oi wanted a civil im- 
pl’yer. Mrs. Dildancy Pill has a timper an’ 
a sassy tongue. Show me that little blond 
lady on the ind seat. Oi tink oi’ll try a 
greenhorn, an’ teach her me ways. 

Maginnis. Mrs. Perkins, please come this 
way. 

{Mrs. Perkins steps forward briskly. 
She has been watching what has gone 
before, first with apprehensive eyes, 
then with astonishment, and finally 
with -wrath. 

Bridget. Phwat’s yer na— 

Mrs. P. (suddenly). Stand up when you 
speak to me. 

Bridget (with a nervous jump). Phwat’s 
that ¢ 
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Mrs. P. Stand up. I am not used to hav- 
ing servants sit while I am talking to them. 
[Bridget slowly rises. 

Bridget. Sure, young lady, but yez have 
nerve— 

Mrs. P. Never mind what I have. I am 
here to find out what you have to offer. Do 
you want a place, or don’t you? 

[Takes chair Bridget has vacated. The 
other ladies draw back in amazement 
and some consternation. 

Bridget. Sure oi do. (Meekly at first, then, 
her courage returning) Oji’ll have to shpeak 
about rifirences. Hov yez— 

Mrs. P. You certainly will if you expect 
to get a place in my house. (Sharply) Why 
did you leave your last place? 

Bridget (subsiding). Oi hoven’t lift ut, 
ma’am. Oi’m just lookin’ around. 

Mrs. P. Well—I need a cook, and if you 
can cook and will cook and your references 
are satisfactory, I may take you. I have 
eight children, and keep only two other girls. 
We entertain a great many people, and my 
husband is generally home for three meals 
a day. 

Bridget (sympathetically). Out of a job, 
ma’am ¢ 

Mrs. P. (ignoring the question). We 
breakfast at seven, and when we don’t 
have hot biscuits we have rice or buck- 
wheat cakes; we live six miles from a 
railway station; and all the washing is 
done in the house — one-third by the cook, 
one-third by the waitress, and one-third 
by the up-stairs girl. The work is di- 
vided. 

Bridget 
ma’am. 

Mrs. P. It’s very hard, but the work has 
got to be done. I insist upon the kitchen 
being thoroughly scrubbed three times a 
week 

Bridget. Would oi have to look after the 
furnace, ma’am ? 

Mrs. P. No—we have a man from outside 
to do that. 

Bridget (simpering). So oi could count 
some on gintlemin’s company— 

Mrs. P. Yes. Rastus is a gentleman, if his 
skin is black. 

Bridget. Saints preserve us! a na— 

Mrs. P. Exactly. What wages have you 
been getting? 

Bridget. Fifty dollars. 

Mrs. P. That’s preposterous. I’m sure 


(shrinking). ’Tis rather hard, 








you’re not worth it. No cook is. I shall not 
pay more than twenty. 

Bridget. Well, thot’s good—if ut’s paid. 
Oi—oi don’t get me fifty, ma’am,—oi’m only 
promised ut. Twinty in hand is worth a 
thousand that ye’ll niver get. That’s why 
oi’m lookin’ fer a change. 

Mrs. P. 1 see. 

Bridget. The boss spinds so much on his 
artymechoo-choo oi t’ink he’s busted. 

Mrs. P. It often happens. Now as to days 
out—you can have every third Thursday 
from breakfast on, only you must clean up 
your kitchen before you go. There will be 
no Sundays off at all—only Sunday after- 
noons. We have midday dinner on Sunday, 
but a cold supper, which the waitress can 
handle alone. This will give you every other 
Sunday afternoon and evening from four 
o’clock on. On-the other Sundays you will 
have to wait at supper. Have you any ref- 
erences ? 

Bridget. Yis, ma’am. 

Mrs. P. Let me see them. 

[Bridget fumbles about in her dress and 
produces a bundle of letters. 

Mrs. P. Mr. Maginnis, have these been 
looked up? 

Maginnis. Y-yes, ma’am. I—TI looked 
them up under the old system. They’re all 
right. 

Mrs. P. Well, then (to Bridget )—er— 
what is your name? 

Bridget. Mrs. O’Hara, ma’am. 

Mrs. P. I mean your first name. 

Bridget. Bridget. 

Mrs. P. Very well, then, Bridget, you may 
come to me this afternoon if you wish— 
twenty dollars, cooking, washing, and every- 
thing else as I have told you. What is it to 
be—yes or no? 

Bridget (hesitating between pride and hu- 
mility). Sure an’ oi— Begorry, oi’ll take the 
job, for oi like yez. (With enthusiasm) 
Misther Maginnis, ye’ve kept your word. 
Ye’ve found the rale ting that oi’ve bin 
lookin’ for. 

Maginnis. I’m glad, Mrs. O’Hara, if my 
effort— 

Bridget. Ah, shtop ut, Mike. Call me 
Bridget. That’s (nodding toward Mrs. Per- 
kins) a la-ady, but th’ rest of ’em (with 
scornful glances at line on camp - stools) 
they’s amachoors. 

Mrs. P. (looking at watch). You'd better 
hurry, Bridget. Our train leaves at two- 
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thirty, and it’s twelve now. Foot of Twenty- 
third Street and North River. Be prompt, 
for I sha’n’t wait for you. 

Bridget. Yis, ma’am. Oi’ll be there. 
(Walks to the door. As she gets there she 
turns and looks again at Mrs. Perkins.) If 
there was more loike her, there’d be no do- 
mistic problem. It’s thim imitation im- 
pl’yers that’s roonin’ the business. [ Exit. 

| Mrs. Perkins drops in a chair, fainting. 
The others spring to her assistance. 
Maginnis gives her a glass of water 
and she revives. - 

Mrs. Pell. It was wonderful, madam. 

Mrs. P. (faintly). But—I-—I’m not a bit 
like that, you know. 

Maginnis. Well, Mrs. Perkins, it was a 
magnificent bluff. Keep it up and you'll 
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never have any more trouble in getting and 

keeping a cook. 

[Mrs. Perkins smiles, rises, and walks to 
the door. Maginnis gazes after her 
admiringly. 

Mrs. P. Good morning. 

Maginnis. Good morning, madam. (Bows. 
Mrs. Perkins exits.) Ladies, Bridget was 
right. You’d better make a note of it. 
That’s the real thing. 

[Turns and goes to desk. Sits. The 
remaining ladies stiffen up, summon 
up their nerves. One of them laugh- 
ingly tries her muscle. They all sit 
and gaze intently at the glass door 
like tigresses waiting to pounce upon 
their prey. 

Curran. 





A LOVE SONG 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


Tuovu art the white moon beaming, 
And I the world of night: 
Thou art a clear star gleaming, 
All silvery and bright, 
And I a star-child dreaming 
In some uncharted place, 
Where love makes sweet 
The heart’s quick beat, 
And dawn brings Love’s dear face. 


Thou art the red rose token, 
And I the lover-bird; 
On Love’s own lips unspoken 
Thou art the longed-for word; 
Thou art the secret broken 
In Love’s delightful way— 
Fragrant and new, 
And promise true 
Of Love’s long, blissful day. 


Thou art of all things dearest, 
And I a beggar, all: 
Thou art the very nearest 
To catch my heart’s one call: 
O Sweet, when this thou hearest, 
Be love and mercy thine! 
Answer my heart 
And say thou art 


My own—my Valentine! 
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[Ow1ne to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publication 
in this department, no more contributions are desired until the middle of 


March.—Ebpiror. 





A Father’s Problem 

Wuen the Bazar comes each month, my 
wife and I reserve its home pages for our eve- 
ning reading. My wife reads it aloud, and 
I comment, commend, or criticise as I feel 
impelled. It seems sometimes to me as if in 
the majority of families it must be the habit 
for the father to hand over to his wife a 
certain portion of his salary or wage and 
consider his duty with such an act at an 
end; that with such bestowal it becomes the 
mother’s care and charge to meet expenses 
as best she may; and again, it seems as if, 
in many eases, the sum being inadequate, the 
mother has to invent all kinds of ways to 
save or stretch a dollar. 

I know there must be many fathers who 
help eke out the family income in ways not 
open to the alleged weaker sex, because I 
am acquainted with several who do this. 
Why not set others an example by relating 
experiences? Here’s mine: 

Five years ago, one of my boys, thirteen 
years old, said one June day as vacation be- 
gan, “I do wish we had a garden I could 
work in. Vacation is so dull.” 

Now, when a thirteen-year-old boy says 
vacation is dull, it is time to look out. I 
looked out. Just across the street from the 
three-flat house in which we live was a large 
enclosed piece of land with a for-sale sign 
up. I had an idea. I noted the agent’s 
name and called on him. I told him if he 
would allow me to cultivate that waste land 
I would share equally with him all products 
raised on it. He smiled, said I was very 
welcome to use it, and he would not ask an 
equal share of the proceeds, but if I was suc- 
cessful I might occasionally send him a little 
produce. He also said the land was for sale, 


and if I undertook the task I might lose all 
my toil, as it was liable to be sold in the 
middle of the season. 


I took the risk. 





My thirteen-year-old was delighted, and 
my ten-year-old, though less interested, was 
drawn into the maelstrom of our enthu- 
siasm. We spaded that land up evenings and 
mornings. It gave us aching muscles, but 
made us comrades, and furnished some splen- 
did exercise and fresh air. The selection of 
seed gave us many pleasant evenings before 
we made a choice. We sowed morning-glory 
and nasturtium seed along the fences, and 
by midsummer they were beautiful to be- 
hold. The place did not sell for three sea- 
sons, and when it did I harvested my latest 
crops before building operations commenced 
on it. 

We had early lettuce, string and shell 
beans, green corn, tomatoes (for use on table, 
to pickle, and to can), pease, cucumbers, po- 
tatoes, and squashes. We gave away much 
of our superfluous product the first year, but 
the second my boys found markets for it and 
sold it, making not much, to be sure, but 
enough to pay for the seeds we used. 

Now, even if a city dweller came out into 
the suburbs and started such a garden, why 
wouldn’t it pay him in both joy and fun as 
well as in a large lessening of actual food 
expense, the highest item in every family’s 
living? There’s vacant land to be had free, 
or almost so, for the mere asking. Many 
crops need but little tending; for others a 
weekly visit will do. 

Get a little ways back toward the land, 
fathers. It will help the mothers, too often 
overburdened; it will help the boys, and it 
will do you good. E. H. P. 

Dorcuester, Mass. 


Taking Care of Garbage 
As I live in a small apartment, the ques- 
tion of an offensive garbage-can became one 
of importance to myself as well as to those 
around me. I solved the problem by wrap- 
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ping all the refuse in newspapers and found 
that it did away with both odor and flies. It 
also did away with the disagreeable task of 
cleansing the can each week. 
Norwicu, Conn. I. L. M. 
A Clean White Apron Every Day 

Tue housekeeper likes to look neat and 
clean about her work, yet the laundry bills 
are so heavy that she feels that she must 
economize in every possible way. Who would 
not like to be able to wear a clean white 
apron every day? This is what can be done, 
as has been demonstrated. 

Get white oilcloth and cut out the big 
apron, coming down to the bottom of the 
dress and going over the shoulders—I believe 
it is called the princesse pattern—shaping it 
about the waist; then sew up the seams and 
bind the edges with white tape. 

When the apron is soiled it can be laid on 
the table and scrubbed with clean, warm soap- 
suds. No washboard, no ironing, no laundry 
bill! How simple! L. B. 8. 
Ex Paso, Texas. 


Concerning School Lunches 

Last year, when teaching in a school of 
over three hundred pupils, I made note of 
the fact that about one-third of the pupils 
did not bring lunch from home, but instead 
eame with money which they expended for 
lunch at a corner store near by. 

In itself that was a fact to be deplored. 
3ut what did they buy? Why, first choice, 
candy; then cheap bananas, or stale cakes in 
little boxes. Some sensible (?) hungry little 
chaps took a ham sandwich, the ham often 
not of the freshest and all half cooked. A 
box of deviled ham, a little eandy, and crack- 
ers also made up many lunches. 

Considering the fact that these children 
spent ten, fifteen, or twenty cents for lunch— 
some spent the mothers do 
better than that, and provide good, nourish- 
ing, attractive lunches for much less? 

These children, I noticed, were from the 
working-class; their fathers made money 
enough, but their mothers hated to put up 
lunch, so shirked their duty. 

Next term I shall form a club of mothers 
and we will discuss the “lunch problem ” to a 
finish. I shall make out menus for lunches 


more,—cannot 


for their children and their husbands, and 
encourage them to make provision for them 
There would be less trou- 


in the proper way. 
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ble for the teacher at the afternoon session 
of school if the pupils were fed properly; at 
least, I think so. A Soutruern TEACHER. 
DecuerD, TENN. 


Building Hints 

Have a separate flue for every stove, range, 
or grate. One large flue, with partition wall 
from base to top, will answer. Flues for fire- 
places should be at least eight by ten inches. 
Did you know an open fireplace is about 
the best ventilator to be found? Never place 
water-pipes next to an outside wall, as they 
are likely to freeze, causing considerable in- 
convenience. See that there are grooves in 
the shelves of china and glass closets. Many 
a choice plate has been broken through this 
omission. Have an up-stairs back porch, if 
possible, to air bedclothing. Bore two small 
holes in each end of step, to prevent rain 
water settling on steps and also to prevent 
ice forming in winter. 

When building chimney, have inside plas- 
tered with mortar to which one-fourth as 
much salt as mortar has been added. This 
forms a glaze that soot cannot stick to, thus 
preventing a chimney fire and often serious 
trouble. J. B. 

GALENA, ILL. 


A Home-made Cooler without Ice 

In a cellar or in the yard in the cool shade 
of some bushes, place a frame—a box with 
the bottom boards knocked off does nicely. 
Over this place several thicknesses of gunny- 
sack—other heavy cloth or old carpet may 
do, but must be clean, and must more than 
touch the ground or floor. 

Wet the-cloth, and upon the top set an 
old pan, around the bottom of which, with 
a tack, you have made a row of holes about 
as large as the head of a pin. With an extra 
board or stick the top should be made to 
slant a little, so the water will follow the 
cloth and not drip through. 

Fill the pan with cold fresh water, and as 
it leaks and keeps the cloths wet the air in- 
side will be cooled to a surprising degree, 
and you will find butter, ete., keep nearly as 
cool as in a refrigerator. 

Two sets of cloths should be had in order 
to wash and dry them often enough to pre- 
vent mildew and mustiness. 

If the yard is used, stakes may be driven 
into the ground. AL 3. &. 

MILWavUKEE, Wis. 





The Untidy Child 
I mape such a successful experiment in 
teaching a little girl who was untidy to be- 
come quite the reverse, and that without pun- 
ishment or scolding, that I tell it for the bene- 


fit of other mothers. I had two little girls 
very near the same age. One was naturally 
methodical and orderly; her sister, quite the 
opposite. Both had had the same training. 
Believing that a good habit, once formed, 
lasts, I decided to try an experiment. I of- 
fered a prize to the child who for three 
months kept her bureau drawers in good or- 
der, stipulating that they must pass inspec- 
tion at any moment. Of course, to the older 
sister this only meant a little extra care, but 
to the younger it was real work. She buckled 
down to this work, however, and I was agree- 
ably surprised to find collars and handker- 
chiefs in neat piles, gloves nicely folded to- 
gether, and hair ribbons smoothed out. At 
the end of the three months it was so difficult 
to say which had won the prize that I had to 
reward both. As they had longed for a hand- 
some set of croquet, they chose that. Not 
only had the habit become formed, but the 
eye trained to note things out of place. A 
great change took place in the younger child 
—not only were her bureau drawers kept in 
order, but the good extended to care of her 
room and also of her person. 


Waco, Texas. M. E. D. 


A Skirt-saver 

WaTcHING a woman gymnast performing 
in skirts which she held in place by the use 
of an elastic, I evolved the idea of a similar 
arrangement for holding up my skirts on a 
rainy day, or for a country walk. Get 
enough elastic, half an inch wide, to stretch 
snugly round your hips. On one end sew a 
good-sized hook, and on the other end, two 
or three eyes an inch apart. In this way 
the elastic may be adjusted more easily and 
less conspicuously than by putting it over 
your head; while the eyes will insure a fit 
over skirts of different thicknesses, without 
the use of pins which so often cause an ugly 
tear. Make the elastic tight; then pull the 
skirt up above it to whatever height is 


desired for its protection, and it will stay 
there. The idea will be found equally good 
to use in the kitchen, when one wishes to 
dress for dinner and must at the same time 
assist in its preparation. 
Loutsvitte, Ky. 


L. N. C. 
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Hulling Walnuts 

REMEMBERING the stained hands and ruin- 
ed frocks of my childhood, my husband’s 
mode of hulling our winter supply of wal- 
nuts was indeed a surprise to me. 

In a board he bered a hole just large 
enough for the hulled walnut to slip through. 
Then, placing the nut over the hole, he struck 
one blow with his hatchet and the hull was 
off. The basket placed just under the board 
was filled very speedily with the hulled nuts. 
He then washed them through two tubs of 
water and spread them out to dry. 

Removing his pair of strong gloves, he de- 
clared the job finished, and I must say they 
were the neatest, cleanest walnuts I ever ate. 

Scortssporo, ALA. Os J. D. 


A Plea for Spanking 

WE have read of the “letting alone” of 
small children, of “ bribing” them to acquire 
habits of cleanliness and neatness and obedi- 
ence, and it would seem that right here is 
the place to say a word for, not against, 
spanking, the good old-fashioned kind that 
was administered, not gently hinted at. 

By this I mean that a slap often does more 
harm than good, but that a spanking, with 
due regard for the time, place, and age of 
the child, is a moral stimulant worthy of the 
most serious consideration of the American 
parent. 

Reason where you can; object-lessons are 
effective, too, sometimes with some children; 
but “spare the rod” usually calls up such 
visions of possible cruelty that “spoil the 
child” is quite overlooked. 

New Yor« Crirv. a & bE. 

Giving without Gold 

I vusep to say that if I were wealthy it 
would be such a pleasure to me to give, not 
necessarily lavishly, but just those dear little 
“thinking-of-you” gifts. For many years I 
denied myself this pleasure, thinking that I 
could not afford it. But the desire grew, and 
in searching about for a means to fulfil it I 
learned that one may give to the heart’s con- 
tent out of the store on hand if one is 
thoughtful and saving. A pile of Hagper’s 
Bazars and other good magazines, a supply 
of white drawing-paper, water-color paints, 
some silk cord, and a bottle of paste insure 
me a delightful half-day in which to make 
gifts for old friends and young friends— 
amusing gifts for tiny tots; helpful gifts for 
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invalids; convenient gifts for the busy work- 
er, and gifts of beauty for the lady of leisure. 
Here are a few suggestions: The series of 
drawings by F. Y. Cory, entitled “ The Pleas- 
ant Tragedies of Childhood,” found in Har- 
peR’s Bazar, were treasures not to be hidden 
away in the magazine-case, and so were made 
into a delightful booklet for a young mother 
to smile over. The booklet was tied with 
white cord and the pages decorated with tiny 
blue blossoms in water-color. 

Another set of pictures, representing four 
stages of girlhood, made a booklet for a small 
girl who is thoughtful and who takes excel- 
lent care of her belongings. The margins 
of the pictures were soft yellow, and the color 
was used, with a touch of pink, on the cover 
of the booklet, in a long-stemmed rosebud 
with green leaves. The words “ Rosebud 
Garden of Girls,” in ink, completed the gift. 

The menus published each month in Har- 
perR’s Bazar were pasted on the long narrow 
strips of cardboard obtained from the laun- 
dry, and given to a systematic housekeeper. 

The chapters of the serials in Harprr’s 
3aZAR are bound together with a strip of lin- 
en, pasted, then laced with a cord for strength, 
and sent to a friend in the West, some dis- 
tance from a city.’ This enables her to keep 
in touch with the latest, best literature. 

“A Song of Life”—such a symphony of 
tone-color—was taken from the April Har- 
peR’s Bazar, mounted on drawing-paper, a 
few April violets scattered over the cover, 
tied with lavender silk cord, and sent as an 
Easter remembrance to an invalid relative. 

I think I would miss a great deal of true 
happiness if I were one of the women who 
ride in a carriage to the shops with a well- 
filled purse and select elegant gifts. 
3LOOMINGTON, ILL. M. MeN. 


To Clean Brass 

I wave a few brass articles which I had 
tried in vain to keep polished until I learned 
that a little crushed borax, sprinkled thickly 
on a flannel cloth which has first been wet 
in hot water and well soaped, will brighten 
them like magic. Pr. & 

Rusurorp, MINN. 


For the Birthday Cake 
In making a birthday cake I did not know 
how to put the candles on so as not to spoil 
the cake by the drippings of wax. I finally 
discovered the following satisfactory way: 
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Take a large sheet of stiff pastehoard, draw 
a circle as large as the cake, then, with same 
point as centre, cut one with diameter an 
inch or two longer. Cut out larger circle, 
then cut out inner circle, and slip over cake. 
Cover pasteboard with dainty tissue-paper, or 
tint with water-colors, or, better still, cover 
it with smilax so that the board does not show 
at all. At regular intervals make holes in 
the pasteboard, and slip candles into them. 
The circle of lighted candles above the 
green wreath is far prettier than the candles 
burning on the cake, and can burn on un- 
disturbed till the eake is cut; one must be 
extinguished as each slice of the cake is 
served. S. G. 
New York. 


Keeping a City Boy Happy 

I Know a boy in a large city who is su- 
premely happy, because he has a work-shop 
and play house in his back yard. He was 
given some money, and he bought the lumber 
and built the house himself, which kept him 
busy all of one season. 

The yard is long and narrow—the usual 
type of city yards. The play house is built 
straight across the back, the fence forming 
three sides, so he had only to put up the 
front wall, in which he put a door and win- 
dow; it was then roofed with boards and tar- 
paper. Here he has his work-bench, carpen- 
ter’s tools, electric railroad, telephones, and 
all things so dear to a boy’s heart. Here 
he plays, summer and winter, rain and shine, 
with any of his companions he wishes to 
bring in. 

He is out-of-doors (the place being far 
from air-tight), out of mischief, in nobody’s 
way; happy, busy, and healthy: a rare com- 
bination for a city boy. J. 0. W. 

Rocuester, N.Y. 


To Clean Ribbons 

In these days of many ribbons, and espe- 
cially for us who have small daughters wear- 
ing light hair ribbons, it is very helpful to 
know the easiest and best ways of cleaning 
ribbon. The most satisfactory way I have 
found is this: Lay the ribbon on a marble 
lavatory or a table covered with white oil- 
cloth, or some such smooth surface. Scrub 
it thoroughly with a brush (an old tooth- 
brush will do) and a good white soap and 
tepid water. When it is clean, hold it under 


the faucet and run cold water over it, and 
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after pressing out the water by running the 

ribbon between thumb and finger hang it on 

a rack smoothly, to drip and dry. It will 

need no pressing. Any but the most hope- 

less ribbon will be clean and fresh, with its 

original crispness. A Bazar Lover. 
DELAWARE, OHIO. 


The Pleasant Path of Home-making 

THat was a brave old African explorer 
who said that on his long journeys he tried 
to enjoy the progress of the day’s march and 
endeavored to keep his thoughts off the dis- 
tant goal of home and friends. So I became 
a free woman when I learned to enjoy the 
doing of the task. For instance, I wash the 
pots and kettles first; then I can linger over 
the pretty china and glasses. All the doors 
and windows are opened when I sweep, and 
I ply the broom with long, rhythmical strokes. 
When possible I take my sewing and mend- 
ing out-of-doors by my little flower-beds, but 
if too cold I sit down by the window from 
which I can see distant Mt. Wachusett. 

It is true my neighbors say I am rather 
slow and smile at my fancies, but one or two 
have found the restful way to the making 
of the House Beautiful. M. D. 

Ciinton, Mass. 


Rats, Mice, and Water-bugs 

I xivep in a large, though old, house, and 
at the end of a long garden stood a barn. 
After I had been in the place several weeks 
I began to be pestered by rats, mice, and 
water-bugs. I tried everything I read about 
or friends recommended as being “sure 
cures.” None of these things were of any 
avail, so I got a good eat, only to learn, to 
my chagrin, that the cat had become a com- 
rade of the pests, the rats and mice, rather 
than the enemy I had hoped it to be. I was 
very nearly discouraged, and had half deter- 
mined to move, when I thought out the fol- 
lowing, which I trust may prove as effectual 
to others as it did to me. 

I took three-quarters of an ounce of melted 
butter and mixed with one pound of flour 
moistened with a little water, and into this I 
stirred a pound of sulphur. When thor- 
oughly mixed, I spread on small squares of 
bread and put around barn and house. In 
less than a week I had no rats, mice, or 
water-bugs, neither could I find any trace 
of them. The best part of this is that the 





pests are thoroughly eaten up if water is 
placed where they can get it after eating 


the poison. The mixture is perfectly harm- 
less to other than the above-mentioned pests. 
Apany, N.Y. EK. C. D. 


A Cure for Awkwardness 

My little ten-year-old daughter was very 
awkward and painfully shy, perhaps because 
of the awkwardness. All my talking only 
seemed to make matters worse, so I spoke to 
our family physician about it. He advised me 
to let her take a few lessons from a good 
physical-culture teacher. She was hardly 
strong enough for regular gymnasium class- 
work, even if she could have been persuaded 
to attend with other children, and, of course, 
nothing so elaborate as the Delsarte system 
was required. 

At last I was fortunate in finding a young 
woman who seemed to understand just what 
was needed. She came twice a week and 
taught my little daughter what she called 
“the manner of the body.” She was taught 
to use her muscles properly, without stiffen- 
ing or strain. She learned to carry her head 
and shoulders by learning to breathe rightly. 
She was taught to bow like the Viennese 
women, slowly from the hips. Also to stand 
erect without rigidity, to sit, to kneel, to rise 
from a low or high seat, and from one or 
both ‘knees. She also learned to hold her 
hands quietly in her lap when sitting, and 
to keep her knees together and both feet on 
the floor in a proper position. 

Of course, the first lesson or two made her 
even more self-conscious and awkward, but 
the fact that there was a definite recognized 
way to hold oneself, to move, and to use those 
limbs which had always seemed to be in 
everybody’s way as well as her own, was of 
itself a great awakening for the child. Her 
lessons became interesting. In six months 
she was a different child. While she will 
never be as graceful as many who are born 
sylphs, yet she moves and stands “with quiet 
ease and utter lack of self-consciousness ex- 
cept when she is practising some movement 
or attitude which has struck her fancy in 
some one else. 

Best of all, she is happy and merry in her 
freedom from the torture of awkward shy- 
ness, and she is actually looking ferward 
with delight to a dancing-class next winter. 
Nantucket, Mass. S. M. 
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“ UT,” insisted the American visitor in 

his conversation at Cambridge with 

a mature university student, “if the 
Girton girls do the required work, attend the 
lectures of the university professors, and 
pass, with honors, the same examinations 
their masculine fellow students pass, why are 
they refused a degree?” 

“Upon my word, I never thought of that,” 
replied the Cambridge man. “I don’t think 
[ ever before heard it suggested.” 

“Why isn’t it done?” persisted the deeply 
interested 

“Girton has no charter to grant degrees.” 

“One might be secured.” 

“Yes, that may be so; but it would not 
have much value. It would be like some 
cheap medical degree.” 

“Cambridge might grant it, or do as Har- 
vard and Columbia do.” 

“Yes, but Cambridge 
know.” 

To the visitor from a newer world the final 
explanation rested upon the last resort of the 
British mind—and educational ideals. The 


visitor. + 


is for men, you 
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part which tradition plays is almost beyond 
the comprehension of one to whom all things 
—even schools and colleges—are new. Age 
is not only venerable, but venerated; and 
“up-to-date” is an expression eliminated 
from polite conversation for other reasons 
than because it is semi-slang. 

Cambridge University never has given de- 
grees to women—ergo, she never ought to. 
Girton cannot bestow degrees—ergo, not pos- 
sessing a charter, even if the requisite power 
were bestowed upon her governing body, the 
right would be comparatively valueless. The 
silent logic of the situation is almost as 
shrilly eloquent as it is amusing, or would 
be if the existing conditions were not so 
manifestly hard. 

Meanwhile the girls of Girton persist in 
taking honors in the university examinations 
(they are not now admitted to the examina- 
tions for the ordinary degree) and, with the 
innate perversity of the feminine, insist upon 
taking most honors in the very subject which 
has been declared to lie outside the pale of 


sister, daughter, mother, and wife — mathe- 
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matics. The following table of honors se- 
cured by the girls from Girton in the Tripos 
examinations of Cambridge between 1873 
and 1907 is not only interesting, but almost 
disconcerting: 

Mathematics, 203; classics, 192; moral sci- 
ences, 45; natural sciences, 102; theology, 1; 
law, 4; history, 126; Oriental languages, 1; 
medizval and modern languages, 109; eco- 
nomics, 4. - 

More honors in mathematics than in any 
other subject! Either John Bull must 
change or the traditions be modified. The 
latter, apparently, is hopeless, and the former 
impossible. If any change is made it must 
be in the Girton girls. But their perversity 
is quite as strong as the power of tradition, 
and they still persist in their mistaken course 
of seeking and obtaining honors in the uni- 
versity examinations. 

Girton, in spite of her proximity to Cam- 
bridge, is new and fresh. Two miles out 
from the university grounds one must go 
if he would see her, and the flavor of the 
mighty past (not all-mighty, as the true Brit- 
on believes, however,) does not depart as he 
drives along the old Roman road that leads 
to the beautiful place. 

First established at Hitchin in 1869, it 
was believed that there the girls of Girton 
would have a decided advantage in a location 
accessible to London and Cambridge; but a 
brief experiment proved it to be too far from 
both and not near enough to either, and the 
college consequently in 1873 was moved to 
its present place. But Girton was young at 
the time and is not to be blamed unduly for 
her lack of stability. Besides, the present 
location is undoubtedly better, and even that 
fact is worthy of a certain consideration. 

The impression made upon a visitor when 
he enters the Girton grounds is_ twofold. 
First, there is the charm of the long, low 
buildings and the beauty of the well-trimmed, 
spacious lawns and the shrubbery. Even the 
newest of England’s gardens seems to share 
in the verdure of the lawns that were green 
when Henry the Eighth was king. Girton 
is beautiful almost beyond the comprehen- 
sion of one who has never seen her gabled 
roofs and red-brick walls. The first wing, 


which was erected in 1873, has been multi- 
plied sixfold, but the new is merely an ex- 
tension or reproduction of the old, if build- 
ings only a quarter of a century of age can 
be dignified by that term. Two and a half 
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stories in height, the uniformity of lines not 
being suffered to degenerate into a deformity 
through the appearance at regular points of 
towers, themselves not so high as to attract 
or distract attention, enriched by cloisters 
now more than a mile in their total length, 
the college buildings are exquisitely beauti- 
ful and eloquent of quiet, if not of rest. 
Here there are no rooms on the fourth or 
fifth floor to be entered only after a weari- 
some climb or a meteorlike ascent in an ele- 
vator, or “lift.” Here, apparently, there is a 
dearth of places for a congestion of the 
student body, no opportunities for hearing 
the nerve-wrecking, tense, almost painfully 
individual cry that rises from a crowd when 
many women, young or old, are assembled 
at a tea or even in the hal!s of a college for 
girls. _ Here there are no magnificent (or 
monstrous memorial halls, or huge labora- 
tories er libraries scattered irregularly about 
the campus, their solitary grandeur bearing 
silent witness to their donors’ munificence 
and also to the poverty of earlier benefactors. 

Beautiful the buildings and grounds of 
Girton certainly are, but it is a beauty at 
once dignified and free from all that is start- 
ling or uncouth. 

The second impression a visitor has is that 
the founders must have had (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) Tennyson’s “Princess” in mind 
when they were forming their plans for the 
education of England’s women. A few “mere 
men” are permitted to cut the lawns and 
trim the hedgerows, but essentially Girton 
is of, for, and by women. At the entrance 
gate one is greeted by two women who gra- 
ciously welcome him, and he is conducted 
through the buildings and grounds by other 
women whose courtesy is as marked as is 
their willingness to explain all that is new 
to the newcomer. Not the least impressive 
is the smiling and dignified refusal to accept 
any gratuity for the time and attention so 
generously given. 

At all events, men are not found at Girton. 
Even the head of the college is a gracious, 
scholarly, dignified woman—Miss Jones. She 
is the “head mistress,” and all the resident 
teachers are “mistresses” also. Whether or 
not the thought of a man is tolerated by the 
student body may bé a question—apparently, 
his extended presence is not desired. The 
girls have their “dramatics,” but males are 
not invited. Teas and receptions are given, 
but they are for women only. Indeed, so 
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sharply is the line drawn 
that in the printed regula- 
tions of the college the fol- 
lowing rule appears: “ Rule 
4. Subject to permission 
from the mistress, students 
are at liberty to accept in- 
vitations from families, but 
are expected to inform the 
mistress of the place to 
which they propose to go 
and to be in by 11 P.M. 
They are not expected to 
accept evening invitations 
more than once a_ week. 
Special permission is neces- 
sary for visitors to visit 
college rooms in Cambridge 
(including the rooms of 
student brothers); but a 
student may obtain leave to 
receive in her own room, 
not oftener than once a 
week, brothers resident in 
Cambridge—the visits to be 
paid before 6 p.m., and the 
visitors to send up their 
names to the mistress.” 

All this does not imply a 
martinet system of govern- 
ment, for Girton girls have 
comparative freedom. It 
does mean, however, that in 
college time college work is 

















supreme. There is not the 

slightest suggestion of a 

“finishing school” or even 

of “social” training. Some things are left 
to the home, and the college exists for a 
specific and clearly defined purpose. Per- 
haps the view is extreme, or appears to be 
so to an American, but throughout the edu- 
cational world of England it is believed that 
the college was founded with scholarship as 
the supreme and desirable end in view. 

In term time, then, at Girton, fathers, 
“brothers resident in Cambridge,” and the 
university professors provide most of the 
contact with men. The learned professors 
doubtless provide a certain intellectual (or 
bookish) masculine element, but the ques- 
tions naturally arose: Is this“ sufficient for 
young women between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-three—the average age of Girton 
girls? Is not the American plan of greater 
freedom more natural? Can the social life 
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of the holidays 


provide the necessary con- 
tact? Does the i 


lack of such intercourse in 
college create in the girls of Girton any dis- 
like of home or distaste for home life or 
marriage? A careful inspection of the lists 
of former students at Girton (1873-1907) led 
to the following table: 

CERTIFIED STUDENTS 


Number. Married 


Mathematical tripos............. 203 9 
eee 192 34 
Moral science tripos............. 45 11 
Natural science tripos........... 102 26 
Theological tripos............... 1 l 
RA MC a ck Fos2esecnue cape 4 ] 
i | ee 126 22 
Oriental languages tripos......... 1 ] 
Medieval and modern languages 
eae ee ee 109 11 
Economics tripos..............-- 4 0 
313) 





Of the prize-winners (1888-1906) the fol- 


lowing table was made: 
Number. Married 

ee PE 17 _ 3 
(thesis on Greek 
| SR RAR HR eee > 
Therese Montifiore Prize. (Among 
other things, the recipient must 
have obtained a first class in one 
of the triposes of Cambridge 
fe & por eee te ree 
Fanny Metcalfe Memorial Prize. 
(Recipient must have been plaeed 
in first or second class of the 
medieval and modern language 
group, or in the first class of 
the intercollegiate examination 
in medieval and modern lan- 
WURMCE.) . cc awcccacoeceeceses 
The Pioneer’s Prize. (Recipient 
must have gained a first class 
in the historical triposes or in 
the intercollegiate examination 
ek RS eS ee 


Gamble Prize 
Gibson Prize 


oa 
Cc 


to 
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It will be seen that the proportion of Gir- 
ton girls that marry is much less than in an 
American college. Whether this is due to 
the restricted intercourse, or to a keener de- 
votion to scholarship, the writer was unable 
to discover. He was, however, impressed by 
the discovery that the girls who excelled in 
moral and natural science and in classics 
were, apparently, much more willing to adopt 
the prefix “ Mrs.” than were their sisters wlio 
had taken honors in mathematics. This, too, 
was a vexation of spirit, and too puzzling to 
be explained. 
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The college course at Girton requires three 
years, at least half of each year being spent 
“in residence.” Each year is divided 
three terms, the first beginning in October 
and consisting of nine weeks; the 
beginning in January, of eight weeks; and 
the third, beginning in April, of eight weeks. 
Provision, however, is made for those who 
desire to continue their studies in Cambridge 
in the “long vacation” (July and August) 
at a charge proportionate to the length of 
stay. The regular charge for board, rooms, 
and instruction is £35 per term. 

Of scholarships, studentships, and exhibi- 
tions there are twenty-five or more, varying 
in annual appropriations from £17 12s. to 
£88. It may, however, safely be asserted of 
the successful competitor that she has other 
qualities than being “poor and deserving” 
which entitle her to the award. She has an 
examination to pass for a vacant scholarship, 
and what this is likely to be can be inferred 
from the following paper in history, selected 
at random: 


into 


second, 


GIRTON COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 





Frmay, March 20, 1908. 9.15-12.15 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: a.p. 


[Six questions, but no more, to be answered] 





476-1250 


1. Account for the collapse of the Ostrogothic 
power in Italy. 
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THE “ COMBINATION ROOM” FOR 


2. Explain and discuss Gibbon’s statement that 
the Iconoclastic Controversy “ produced the re 
volt of Italy, the temporal power of the Popes. 
and the restoration of the Roman Empire in the 
West.” . 

3. How far was Charles the Bald responsible 
for the disasters in his reign? 

4. Consider the claim of Otto I. 
“the Great.” 

5. Compare the aims and methods of Otto III. 
and Frederic IJ. 

6. Explain carefully the questions at issue in 
the Investitures Controversy. 

7. Describe the chief characteristics of. the 
Cluniae Order, and note any points of contrast 
with the Cistercian rule. 

8. Indicate the elements of strength and weak 
ness in the Continental position of Henry II. 

9. Illustrate the preponderant share taken by 
France in the early Crusades. 

10. Show how the policy of Frederic Barbarossa 
changed after the Truce of Venice (a) in Ger- 
many, (6) in Italy. 


to be called 


Among the scholarships it is interesting to 
note the following: 

“Two scholarships, given by the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, of £60 a year, tenable for 
three years and one additional term, one of 
which is given each year.” 

“Two exhibitions, given by the Goldsmiths’ 
VOL. XLim.—11 
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THE USE OF PRINCIPALS ONLY. 
Company, of the value, respectively, of £60 
and £40 a year for three years.” 

“A scholarship, given by the 
Company, of £50 a year for three years.” 

Most of the scholarships, however, are 
the gifts of individuals, many of whom are 
women. 

The age of the girl is 
eighteen or nineteen, seldom rising higher, 
so that any impression that the college is 
chiefly a resort for mature students is incor- 
rect. Indeed, among mistresses and pupils 
it was claimed last summer that only two 
having gray hair were to be seen. Most of 
the girls come from good homes, and the qual- 
ity of the college life is correspondingly high. 


Skinners’ 


entering Girton 


Nor do the high intellectual requirements 
apparently produce any distate for the out- 
door sports of which, as a rule, Englishwom- 
en are very fond. Tennis in spring and au- 
tumn, and hockey in winter, are the prevail- 
ing games, although the squash-courts, golf- 
links, and, above either, the swimming-pools 
are not neglected. 

Preparation for Girton is made at high 
by tutor, or at modifiedly 
modelled after the great public schools for 


schools, schools 








boys. Not long ago the “ Girls’ Day School 
Company, Limited,” was formed, and under 
its auspices fitting-schools have been estab- 
lished at London, Nottingham, Clapham, and 
many other cities of the United Kingdom. 
As an increasing number of Girton girls are 
teaching in these schools, it is only natural 
that Girton itself should become the Mecca 
of many of the pupils. 

When one reads the list of requirements 
for admission let him not be deceived by 
the apparent simplicity thereof. The state- 
ment is so slight as to be almost misleading, 
but I have seen the papers and bear witness 
to the fact that the apparent simplicity is 
a delusion and a snare. The examination 
(entirely in writing) is upon the following 
modestly stated subjects: “The principles 
and practice of arithmetic, English essay, 
elementary Latin, elementary mathematics, 
and French or German or Greek, and ele- 
mentary mechanics” (most of the girls have 
Greek). The circular of “information for 
intending students” contains also the fol- 
lowing explanatory notes: “ An easy passage 
of Attic Greek for translation into English, 
with questions on the grammar arising from 
the passage”; also, “passages for transla- 
tion from Greek appointed for the previous 
examination in the same year.” This all 
seems to be a simple matter, but there fol- 
lows a line in small italicized words: “ Can- 
didates are required to satisfy the examiners 
in either” (of the two statements concerning 
the examination in Greek). There are not 
many words, nor does any word contain many 
letters, but every one weighs heavily. 

In addition to these requirements it is 
stated: “ Every candidate is required to sat- 
isfy the examiners in one of the following 
subjects, and will not be allowed to present 
more than one: 

1. French. 

2. German. 

3. Greek. (Passages of Attic Greek for 
translation into English, with English sen- 
tences for translation into Greek, and ques- 
tions on the grammar.) 

4. Mathematics. (The substance of Euclid, 
30oks L.-VI. and XI. Algebra up to and in- 
cluding the binomial theorem; and elemen- 
tary trigonometry. Candidates are required 
to satisfy the examiners in each of the three 
subjects. ) 

5. History. (General English history.) 
(Candidates are re- 


6. Natural sciences. 
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quired to satisfy the examiners in any two 
of the three subjects: chemistry, physics, 
botany.) 

In place of the entrance examinations held 
at Girton a substitution is permitted, under 
certain conditions, of the following: 

1. The matriculation examination of the 
University of London. 

2. The Cambridge higher local examina- 
tion. 

3. The examination for higher certificate 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Ex- 
amination Boards. 

4. The Cambridge senior local examination. 

5. The Oxford senior local examination. 

6. The leaving certificate examination of 
the Seotch Education Department. 

The “intending student,” however, is not 
certain of admission, although her entrance 
examinations may have been successfully 
passed, for Girton can accommodate only one 
hundred and eighty girls, and with a lim- 
ited number of vacancies she selects the best. 
Last year, out of two hundred that passed 
she permitted sixty-four to enter. 

When the “intending student” has been 
admitted she is assigned to a suite of two 
rooms —a sitting-room and connecting bed- 
room, and these are to be hers alone. She 
supplements the furnishings after the man- 
ner of her American cousin with pictures, 
rugs, college colors, etc., of her own. 

Her daily attendance is marked at meals, 
and if she fails to appear she receives a 
“ writ,” which informs her that she is to re- 
port to the mistress and explain. In the day- 
time she is free to visit Cambridge—walking 
and riding a bicycle are the chief methods of 
transportation— but an “exeat” only affords 
permission to be out after six. She attends 
daily prayers, read by the mistress, except 
when the chaplain of St. John’s is present, 
at eight o’clock in the morning, breakfasts at 
eight-ten, has luncheon between twelve and 
two-thirty, is served with tea at four, and 
dines at six-forty-five. If she requires wine 
she obtains her supply from home or through 
the housekeeper. She may also have tea, 
cocoa, or coffee, with roll or biscuit and but- 
ter, between dinner and eight-forty-five. She 
may have occasional guests of her own sex, 
but she is not expected to receive the same 
visitor more than once a term. If she is late 
in informing the junior bursar of the com- 
ing of her guest, she pays a sixpence in addi- 
tion to the charge of two shillings for dinner, 
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one and: six for luncheon, or threepence for 
tea, coffee, cocoa, roll, biscuit, or bread and 
butter. She is also duly warned that “ only 
candlesticks with glass protectors should be 
carried about.” 

From twelve to twenty resident mistresses 
direct or assist her in her studies, and she 
attends in Cambridge the lectures of the uni- 
versity professors or listens to those which 
the visiting lecturers deliver at Girton. 





THE GENERAL DINING-HALL AT GIRTON, 


She will not miss the class feeling or 
rivalry of her American college cousin, be- 
cause she has never known it; but friend- 
ship is not the less strong, and the days of 
parting are as filled with mingled joy and 
sorrow as at Smith or Wellesley. 

Although Cambridge refuses and Girton is 
unable to grant her a B.A., a certificate is 
given which means almost as much. London, 
the Scotch and Irish universities, and certain 
others, however, have come to her relief, and 
now graciously receive the Girton girl to an 
ad eundem. A large proportion have taken 
their degrees at Dublin, and the fact that 
they rejoice in their possession was manifest 
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not long ago when a hundred Girton girls, in 
cap and gown, marched through the London 
streets in a parade of the “suffragettes.” 
Evidently they do their own thinking. 

In spite of the youthfulness of Girton it 
must not be forgotten that the education she 
gives is old. A college exists for scholar- 
ship, and results have shown that the Girton 
girls achieve great success in “honors.” 
Does this mean a greater intellectual capa- 


city or better teaching than is to be found 
in kindred institutions in America? By no 
means. The girls of Girton specialize. Their 
curriculum is less broad and consequently 


deeper. They know more of a few things 
and less of many things. They specialize 
where our girls generalize. The result is 


depth contrasted with breadth. Which is 
better as mental discipline or for life is still 
an unsolved problem. 

“Which American college for women is 
Girton most like?” I inquired of one of the 
college authorities in my final interview. 

“Bryn Mawr,” was the reply given with- 
out hesitation. 
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OBODY knows how many women’s clubs there are in the United States. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs was registered in the al- 

manaes of 1908 as having over three thousand clubs in its membership, 
with one hundred and fifty thousand women on their rolls. But that was 
in January, 1908, and the Federation grows every year amazingly. It con- 
tains, too, only a few out of the numberless women’s clubs in the land, since 
there are small clubs, societies, and circles everywhere which do not affiliate 
themselves with any State or national organization, but exist simply for the 
pleasure and profit of their own membership. 

The women’s club movement has been productive of astonishing results 
ever since it started. In some communities, a woman’s club has broken down 
cliques in social life, and given a meeting-place for women of all circles. In 
others, it has roused public spirit in a way that had not been thought possible 
before it went to work. In others, it has concerned itself with better State 
laws, or with town improvements, or with library foundations, or with 
education. In every State, nowadays, the women’s clubs are a factor, and an 
important one, in the making of public opinion; and the president of the 
General Federation, in 1908, was the one woman summoned to Washington 
by the President of the United States to attend the conference of the Gov- 
ernors of all the States. How did the clubs come to have this power ?—for they 
have earned it by deeds and results. What are the lines along which the best 
clubs have worked—social, philanthropic, literary, ete.? The Bazar would 
like all its readers, whether they are club members or not, to know the highest 
achievements in club work in America; and to club members the records will 
be more interesting still. 

Thousands of club women, from Alaska to Florida, are subscribers to 
the Bazar. They represent every kind of club, from the one with half a 
dozen members, in a small village tucked away in one corner of a State, to the 
big metropolitan organization with dozens of classes and hundreds of women 
on its rolls. Their collective experience is therefore as varied as it is valu- 
able. The Bazar wishes to get the cream of it; and for this purpose it has 
planned a symposium, in which it invites all to join—club members who are 
not its subscribers as well as those who are. 


WHAT IS THE BEST THING OUR CLUB HAS EVER DONE 4 


This question, put to every club member in the land, and answered thought- 
fully, means a wealth of suggestion and information. It does not mean only, 
“What is the cleverest entertainment our club ever gave?” It may mean, 
“ What is the best course of lectures our club ever had?” or, “ What is the best 
local work our club ever did?” or, “ What is the best State law our club he ‘Iped 
to pass?” or, “ What is the best year’s plan our club ever carried out?” or 
half a dozen other things. The experience of each club is necessarily different. 
The best thing our club ever did must depend upon the club’s own individ- 
uality and surroundings. But every experience is worth having, to make up 
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the varied whole; and the more answers that come in, from every part of the 
country, the more valuable the symposium will be. 

These answers, however, must be to some extent official. It may not be 
possible, in every case, for the secretary of the club to write the record of 
the best thing her club has ever done. A private member of the club may 
be the best one to do it, or the only one who wants to do it. But in such a case, 
the private club member must send her paper through the secretary of the 
club, and have it thus officially recognized as coming from the club. For ex- 
ample, if Mrs. Smith of Blankville, New York, remembers with enthusiasm 
and accuracy the best thing the Blankville Woman’s Club ever did, and writes 
it out forthwith, she must take it to the secretary, explain what it is, and 
ask the secretary to forward it for her in the name of the club, with the 
secretary’s name and address attached to it. If any such article comes in 
it is sure of consideration. But if one comes in, on the other hand, written by 
Mrs. Smith, and sent by her, with no club recognition or secretary’s name and 
address, the Bazar cannot admit it to the symposium, no matter how cleverly 
it may be written. -/n other words, every article must be officially endorsed 
by the club to which it refers 

The time is limited to the last five years. Times change very rapidly 
nowadays, and the club movement changes and develops with them, so that 
what happened five years ago is usually more valuable than what happened 
ten years back, and to go beyond that time would hardly be wise. From 
January, 1904, therefore, and onward, all experiences must be dated. 

It will make the articles especially valuable to have them set forth ac- 
curately what money, if any, was necessary to carry through the best thing 
ever done by the’ club, and what committees were needed, and their num- 
bers. In case of an entertainment, the size of hall available should always 
be noted. In this wav a small! club can estimate whether the thing that suc- 
ceeded elsewhere can be wisely attempted by it or not. 

The Bazar does not wish printed reports or newspaper clippings, and will 
not consider them if sent. The contributions must be typewritten, on one side 
of the paper only, and must not contain less than four hundred words or more 
than eight hundred. 

As a woman’s club anywhere is in some degree known to the public, the 
name of the club and its address will be used in the articles accepted and 
printed. The name of the writer of the record need not, however, be used 
unless she so desires. 

For the best five of these club records received the Bazar will pay $25 
each, besides a year’s subscription, which may be awarded to the club, or to 
the person who writes the record, according to whichever arrangement is made 
beforehand. In cases where this is not specified, the money and subscription 
will be sent to the individual writing the record. 

The record must be that of an individual club—not an organization or 
affiliation of clubs. 

For every record printed, no matter how many are used in the symposium, 
the Bazar will pay $5. It is not necessary that the writer of the article, or the 
secretary of the club, should be a Bazar subscriber. This symposium is for 
every club member in America—for every club which has done a good thing, 
and can help other clubs by telling about it. The more responses the better. 

Address the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Club Department, Harper and 
Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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F the late winter gowns are true 

indications of what we are to see 

in the spring and summer, 1909 
will reveal some decidedly odd femi- 
nine dress forms. A month or two 
ago I spoke of the 


drift toward the 
fashions of the fif- 
ties. That is becom- 
ing more and more 
apparent, though for 
the present the ex- 
amples shown of 


such dresses are few 
and merely oceasion- 
al. There is a new 
sheath walking skirt, 
made upon the Di- 
rectoire lines, which, 
for the moment, is 
the most notable 
novelty in late win- 
ter fashions. It is 
divided partially, 





Mar. %E 
OLIVIER, 


considered, but Directoire fashions 
have modified our standards, and these 
in turn have modified the Directoire 
fashions, so that they no longer ap- 
pear objectionable and, in many in- 
stances, are even 
beautiful. Some of 
the importers are al- 


ready beginning to 
regret what they 
speak of as the 


“probable short life 


of the Directoire 
gowns,” though on 
all sides women are 
adopting them who 
at first drew back 
from the extreme 


forms in which they 
came in. But in the 
mean time the in- 
ventors of the fash- 
ion world are mov- 
ing on to the fifties 


and so cleverly hung and sixties. 

that when walking The first of these 
the division is not revivals has a quaint 
visible. Let the bunched drapery 
wearer sit, however, springing from just 
and it is impossible below the normal 
to hide it. The di- waist line in the 
vision occurs under back, which, seen in 
a front fold which the silhouette, is.ex- 
hangs like a full actly like the bustles 


pleat. The back of 
the skirt is closed. 
Just how these garments are hung, 
and who will wear them in America, 
is still an open question, but in all 
probability women who practise walk- 
ing in the country will be the first to 
do so. 

A year ago such a garment as this 
divided skirt would not have been 


of suit on next page 


BLouseE to wear with the 
> silk with tucked yoke. 


skirt 


corselet 


forty or fifty 
years ago. Made of 
rich, almost stiff grosgrain silk of 
deep violet shade, the waist portion 
is, in reality, a short basque made 
with a sharp pointed front. It is 
boned, has two rather short darts, and 
is closed by means of a single row of 
buttons down the centre: of the front. 
Not a sign of a chemisette, or plas- 


worn 
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SMART SUIT OF BROWN CLOTH trimmed with 
brown fur and having a big round muff to match 


tron, or any other waist garniture fa- 
miliar to the present generation! 

It has practically plain coat sleeves, 
finished at the wrist with turned-back 
lace cuffs, and the collar-line neck is 
finished with a flat, downward-turning 
lace collar that meets in the front 
under a jet ornament formed of a 
cluster of “bugles.” Though boned, 











the waist is not tight. It wrinkles, in 
fact, as so many of the swathed Di- 
rectoire dresses do. 

The skirt drapery is interlined with 
crinoline, in order to sustain the bouf- 
fant bustle form which extends down- 
ward fully ten inches in the back be- 
low the waist. A walking length in 
the front, the skirt trails perhaps 
eight inches in the back. 

A distinct coiffure is prescribed for 





BLUE SERGE suUIT with black velvet collar a 
belt; black velvet buttons and black braid 
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DesiGN BY MATHILDE See for a serge coat 
white or color lined with brilliant colored satin 


this dress. The hair must be parted 
in the middle, rolled softly back from 
the temples, and massed at the nape 
of the neck with puffs and curls, 
among which is a bow of ribbon. 
Some pleated—both side pleated and 
box pleated—skirts are still worn, 
though they are not really smart. 
For the walking-length skirt the plain, 
straight effects are best, though some 
fan-pleated panels are mentioned as 





— eae 


possibilities. They solve the difficul- 
ties of the woman who dislikes the 
very narrow skirt of the moment. 
But, after all, as the English put 
it, the Directoire fashions are still 
“ooing strong.” Moreover, though 
this may be only the result of our in- 
creased familiarity with them, these 
classic dresses seem more graceful 
than the forms seen a few months ago, 
and this is especially true of the skirt 





forms. They continue to mould the 
DesiGn BY MATHILDE See for a street costume 
in the fashionable wide ribbed brown serge 
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hips, but almost loosely, so perfectly are 
they hung. These skirts, of course, are re- 
sponsible for the new and pliable stuffs 
which are surely the softest fabrics the 
Western World ever produced. There are 
serges recently put on the market which 
are so fine and soft that a width may be 





f |] crushed in the hand, like a width of chiffon. 
a They are wide-ribbed, beautifully dyed, but 
bg closely woven (notwithstanding their al- 
int most loose appearance). They are sure to be 
«3 generally seen in the spring and summer. 


The most fashionable of prevailing col- 


i ors in the new weaves are pine green, mole 
\ gray, a grayed catawba, chestnut, and 
\ many grayed ruddy shades. The idea ap- 
pears to be to select bright colors and then 
oe gray them over. As to the elaboration 
with which these costumes are made, ex- 

amine the model shown on this page, 


H which, in some points, is typical of the 
latest of such afternoon models. It is made 
in pine-green serge. The coat is covered 
with 


“ 


vermicelli ” braiding (in fine black 
soutache) and in addition is trimmed with 
the wide black velvet bands which are by 
all means the smartest of late trimmings. 
The width of this trimming is an impor- 
tant point to observe, as in the picture it 
is given perfectly, according to the pre- 
“3 vailing fashions. 








Fancy galloons are occasionally used in 


&r2 the same way and width. Dark, lustre- 
| less pearl buttons, usually plain topped, 
i but occasionally carved, are also seen upon 
h || the new wide-waled serges. 
SS Another idea—that of the Mexican 
“4 $«drawn-work—is being applied to serge and 
ra, thin cloth. Side panels and sleeve designs 
co are made in this way; the threads are 
ff drawn, divided, and again attached in lace 


patterns, which are sharpened by lining 
them with light silk. This sort of trim- 
ming is only applied to tailored dresses of 
the afternoon variety, for which, too, a 
long, odd vest has become popular. It 
closes over the bust line and hangs in a 
| straight line almost to the knees, swathing 
\d 




















the front in a rather shapeless fashion. =" 
q “ r “ DESIGN BY MATHILDE See for a green serge 
It is worn with the open Directoire coat. street costume with black velvet bands. ©) 
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Josephine gown illustrated on this 
page literally shimmer in spangled 
tulles and nets, in silver and gold 


spangled gauze and jet designs. Then, J 
as if this were not sufficiently daz- | 
zling, the under-petticoat or lining of i) 
4 

rJ 

) 

7 








MODEL EVENING coat of shrimp-pink cloth with 
black-fox fur; heavy braiding and embroidery. 


ICHNESS, almost unparalleled 
richness, and long lines, con- 
tinue to be the conspicuous 

notes in the opera gowns of this 
ae MoDEL EVENING GOWN of amber tissue heavily 
season. Models similar to the lovely pailletted with gold over amber satin lining. 
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such diaphanous robes is made some 
five to seven inches shorter than the 
outer gown, in order to allow a glim- 


mer of a jewelled 
slipper to be seen. 
I spoke in a pre- 
vious number of 
the faney for set- 
ting a rhinestone 
band around the 
heels of the Louis 
XV.slippers. The 
same stones now 
encrust the toe 
portions of some 
of the gilded 
slippers. 

The Josephine 
gown just allud- 
ed to is repre- 
sentative of the 
evening dress of 
the winter. It 
is of amber 
satin, under gold- 
spangled net. An 
amber sash and 
bretelles and a to 
paz buckle are the 
only other dress 
ornaments, but a 
topaz bracelet and 
a coronet set with 
the same jewels 
are added. There- 
in is another of 
the fancies of the 
moment: to have 
all jewels (even 
including the ear- 
rings) to match 
in color, in 80 far 
as this is possible, 
the classic gown 
with which they 
are worn. 


EVENING 


GOWNS AND CLOAKS 
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DESIGN BY MATHILDE Ske for a dinner gown of amaranth velvet with sar 
color silk and braid embroidery; buttons covered with velvet to match. 


Apropos of the Josephine gowns, in trich fronds in the form of large and 
many of them velvet-figured chiffon small plumes. The fronds, dyed to 
or erépe replaces the spangled gauze match the crépe, and shaded, curled 
drapery. What is probably the most downward around the waist and hips 











richly unique gown of this sort of the 
present season was made of pink crépe, 
into which had been woven tiny os- 
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the centre of the front. 





EVENING WRAP OF CLOTH or heavy Ottoman silk 
in purplish-rose color’ huge Directoire lapels 
° 


from the corsage, and were arranged 
down the back like a Directoire jacket. 
Short classic sleeves and softly draped 
bretelles were given small bunches of 
the plume forms, which were repeated 
in gold embroidery on the tulle under- 





exquisite dress, save a clasp of pendent 
diamonds that secured the bretelles in 


= ‘ . Desicn BY MATHILDE See for an evening gown 
sleeves. No jewels were worn with this of yellowish olive charmeuse satin with embroidery. 
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i with old-bluc 
fancy Wings. 


HAT OF MOUSE-COLOR SATIN face 
velvet; quilled blue velvet holding 


HERE is a theory among im- 
porters that new colors and ma- 
terials make their first appear- 
ance in millinery a year before they 
are seen in other wearing apparel for 
women. That rule has been reversed 
in the present season in so far as it 
Last year mole and 
“sad ” grays were the mode only in 


applies to eolors. 
This winter some 
fashionable felt and bea- 


suits and dresses. 
of the most 








pg 
ver and stretched Ottoman hats are in 


these shades. Many are in harmoni- 


ous shadings of one color; some of 


striking 
straight” color throughout; a few 
have a touch of another color added. 
But it must be a touch only, and that 
selected from among some of the new 
Old and sapphire blue, the 
catawba shades, the ivy greens, and 
certain reddish violets combine fash- 
ionably with the grays and moles. A 
big rosette or chou of velvet in one 


the very 


“ 


ones are In a 


colors. 
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ELDERLY WOMAN’S GOWN of taupe cloth and silk voile 
over same shade; very open taupe silk b 






of these shades is the preferred 
touch. It usually heads a bunch 
of mole or gray feathers, or fin- 
ishes a feather mount. 

The big hat, of which so much 
has been said and written, is less 
universally worn than so much 
talk of it would lead us to sup- 
pose. Round marabout, fur, and 
velvet turbans are even more pop- 
ular. The most novel of them is 
fez-shaped, or, to be exact, it is 
identical with the Servian officer’s 
hat—.e., like an inverted flower- 
pot. These turbans are about 
nine inches high, set snugly over 
the head, and, of course, are brim- 
less. Models in this shape are al- 
ready being shown for early spring 
wear. They are usually of rough, 
highly finished straw, and their 
sole trimming is a jaunty mili- 
tary medallion of braid, set at the 
right side near the front. Two 
gilt tassels droop from the medal- 
lion to below the edge of the hat. 

Many of the late dress models 
indicate an increasing favor for 
Servian and Bulgarian colors and 
ornament. Certain lines of un- 
obtrusively put-on (though in 
reality of really brilliant) color 
are being added to all-black and 
neutral-toned suits, and they give 
such a rich and smart air to such 
costumes that they are sure to 
be widely repeated. 

A late model will serve to show 
how such color is added. It had a 
long, straight jacket, to which was 
given an edge of Servian red. 
The collar and cuffs were simi- 
larly edged. The red cloth was 
striped with fine soutache, with 
which, near the edge, was a mere 
thread of gold braid. It is as- 
tonishing how quiet this bright 
red cloth appears when put on in 
this way over a sober mole or gray 


or black cloth. 
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There is chic, too, in the 
little spots of color seen in 
the embroidered net of the 
moment. Greens, blues, 
chromes are all combined 
in a narrow neck-band 
(similar to that given the 
dress which is pictured on 
page 166) even where the 
gown otherwise is in mon- 
otone. On the other 
hand, Servian colors are 
worked over broad, coarse 
net bands, as wide as those 
that trim the silver-gray 
dress which is illustrated 
on this page with braided 
trimming. 

Novel color notes in the 
way of band trimming are 
also features of the late 
plain cloth and shot-tweed 
suits. The bands, which 
may edge a jacket or bor- 
der a skirt, outline a 
brassiére, or orna- 
ment it vertically, 
consist of several 
half-inch narrow 
bands joined togeth- 
er, each of a differ- 
ent color and materi- 
al. Isaw a mole-gray 
suit so trimmed the 
other day, in the 
combined bands of 
which was one of dark gray, 
second of Servian blue, and 
third of ivy green. The first 
was of velvet, the second of silk, 
the third of soft-finished satin. 
The width of the combined 
band was not more than = one 
and one-half inches. These 
variegated bands are outlined 
with soutache or with satin pip- 
ing, which also occasionally di- 
vides them. They are distin- 
guished trimmings for the neu- 
tral gray or mole-color gown. 
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RECEPTION GOWN for elderly woman; silver-gray satin 
over which is a redingote of same shade mousseline. 
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HE group of 
dress items 
herewith 
shown is selected 
for the purpose of 
indicating the gen- 
erally useful arti- 
cles of dress which 
alone are really 
economical. The 
problem which 
troubles the woman 
of limited means is 
nearly always one 
of selection; but it 
is one which the 


woman of fuller 
purse must also 
face, and _. often 


with very poor re- 
sults. This second 
class of women, 
however, has one 
practical advantage 
over the first. 
They are likely to 
be time-free and 





SKIRT OF UTILITY SUIT and madras 
waist for morning and outing uses. 


shirt- 





able to go about 
and see what wom- 
en known for their 
taste are wearing. 
This guides them 
somewhat as to 
what they person- 
ally may or may 
not wear at a given 
time and place. 
The really eco- 
nomical woman, on 
the other hand, will 
probably have 
home or 
office or other pro- 
fessional, duties 
that prevent her 
from making such 
voyages of discov- 


school, 


ery. She must be- 
come independent- 
ly clear-sighted and 
“posted” on the 
nice points of sim- 
ple dress and act 
entirely on her own 
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GROUP OF PRACTICAL BOOTS AND GLOVES for utility purposes 
the gloves are (1) of dogskin and (2) of Mocha. 


The first all show extension soles; 
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A SMART UTILITY su!T for citv 
or country walks 


responsibility, whereas 
the other may take ref- 
uge in mere imitation. I 
saw the advantage of the 
latter’s position recently 
while observing, at a late 
morning concert, the 
dress of a woman who 
has a country-wide repu- 
tation for perfect dress- 
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ing, and | decided to speak of it here for those 


women who themselves could not be there to 
take notes. 
This woman-of-taste was clad in a mouse- 


colored tailored suit without a particle of trim- 
ming anywhere upon it. It was of a very 
servative cut. A soft jabot of lace filled in the 
jacket opening. Her hat was a simply trimmed 
felt with a broad feather mount; her gloves were 
of the same mouse tone as her dress. I know a 
dozen women of exceedingly small income who 
would scorn a suit so simple. They would pro- 
nounce it “entirely too plain.” Knowing this, 


con- 


A WARM PETTICOAT TOP with buttons for attaching ruffles that 
will harmonize with or match the suit with which they are worn. 































no tailor would think of offering so 
plain a dress to any but the woman of 
acknowledged taste. He would be sure 
that the untrained woman would be 
in search of trimmings. Yet the 
plainness of the dress to which I have 
referred made its style; and some of 
the smartest women in Paris, in Lon- 
don, in New York, appear at the day- 
time shows and fairs in similarly 
plain suits during the winter season. 
They pay informal calls, attend church 
services in them; appear in them, in 
fact, upon all general occasions 
that might arise even in the 

life of the non-society 

woman. They are the 
useful suits of all 
others, and the 





foundation 
upon which a 

woman of small means 

ought to build her wardrobe. This 
brings me back to the question of 
generally useful fashions—the only 
ones, as I said, which are inexpensive. 
Any hat, suit, neckwear, shoes, or 
other item of dress which will not 
serve many purposes is an extrava- 
gance for which the sensitive woman 
is likely to pay dearly. She should, 
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before committing herself to the pur- 
chase of these articles, examine their 
possibilities. What style of suit, for 
example, will most appropriately serve 
the greatest number of purposes? 
what color shall it be? of what mate- 
rial? What gloves shall she wear? 





Group of three 
generally useful and 
one strictly morning hat 


hat? what shoes? 


what 
what neckwear? 
Of course, the first question 
will find its answer in the tailored 


suit. That is to the season’s ward- 
robe what bread is to the ordinary 
meal —a stand-by, a staple, a neces- 
sity. But the question of the tailored 
suit has become troublesome, late ones 
are so complex, so overworked with 
trimmings, so varied in form. In 
some instances they have passed ac- 
tually into the class of formal dress. 
Braids, fancy buttons, silk and color- 
ed bands and embroidery —all mar 
them for general usefulness. Suits 
so trimmed are inappropriate in an 
office, in the class-room, even for shop- 
ping. They are still less satisfactory 
for calling, because in a very few 
weeks their special colorings or trim- 










































































































mings become badges by which the 
wearer is known. So, too, are hats 
which are overtrimmed, but which 
women who have few wear impartial- 
ly on every right and every wrong oc- 
casion. 

That conventional 


costume shown 





Grovur of 
1909 shirtwaists 
and collars. 


on page 169 (of 
mixed suiting; the 
pattern invisible, or so- 
called), belongs to the type 
of suit which will meet gen- 
eral needs well. In the morn 
ing, worn with a plain shirtwaist, 
a linen coliar, and a smart tie, it will 
prove appropriate for any purpose that 
may arise short of a wedding. In 
the afternoon, the shirtwaist may be 
replaced by another of lingerie, of 
lace or silk, or of some novelty mate- 
rial that matches the suit in color. 
According to circumstances, the neck- 
wear may be changed to meet after- 
requirements, to a fancy soft 
linen collar, a collarette of ruching, 
or a regular silk stock, with a small 
or large jabot of lace. 

A hat laden with ostrich plumes 


noon 
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shows poverty, not riches, when it 
must be worn at all hours of the day. 
White gloves and fancy-topped boots 
create the same impression when worn 
at inappropriate hours. Tan gloves 
(dogskin) or Mocha in mole or tan 
shades are most tasteful for morning 
wear. White ones are necessities for 
calling or theatre wear. The prac- 
tical hat for general use will be con- 
servative. One with a trimming of a 
smart wing or two with a full ribbon 
bow will be most serviceable. 
The plain shirtwaist is the only 
tasteful one for general uses. Lace, 
silk, and fancy blouses are out of 
place in the office, or school- 
room, or home where work 
They are 
also inappropriate for 
travelling. A shirt- 
waist of late cut, 


is to be done. 


wal with well-fit- 
— ting collar 
and smart 


tie, is, on the TAL 
other hand, al- 
ways __ attractive, 
and always tasteful. 

Of those shown in the group on this 
page that in the centre represents the 
preferred form for thin flannels or 
other wool stuffs. A plain or fancy col- 
lar may be worn with it as preferred. 




















blinding in their 


HERE 
revelation of truth, when a woman sud- 
denly sees herself with startling vivid- 


are moments, 


ness in the eyes of others. Driven to her 
mirror with eyes from which the veil of care- 
less self-confidence or thoughtless indifference 
has been ruthlessly drawn, she is confronted 
with the image of herself as she is, while a 
picture of herself as she will be in a short 
unless active measures are taken, de- 

velops in her mind with merciless rapidity. 
The facts are before her, clearly undeniable 
in their forcefulness. The question is how 
much her beauty or good looks mean to her, 
and how high a price in time, thought, and 
self-restraint she is willing to pay to save 
them from irretrievable loss. 

Up to this time she may have been one of 
those care-free creatures who trust to Provi- 
dence and Mother Nature to preserve the 
beauty which they have created, and to do 
it not only without assistance from those who 
have been the happy but thankless recipients 
of its blessings, but with steadfast opposition 
in the form of self-indulgence and the break- 

» ing of all nature’s laws. 

Underneath every woman’s pose is the eter- 
nal feminine, and it will inevitably appear at 
intervals with its imperative demand for ad- 
miration and love. She who ignores this de- 
mand. of her nature three hundred and sixty- 
four days out of three hundred and sixty-five 
will find it more and more difficult as year 
after year comes around to summon all her 
forces and be prepared for conquest on the 
three hundred and sixty-fifth. In time she 
will have no forees to summon. 

The women who appreciate that they have 
something definite to gain by looking their 
best need very few words of warning. It is 
either those who have never learned to appre- 
ciate the important bearing beauty and a 
good appearance in general have upon all the 
affairs of life, upon business as well as pleas- 
ure, who must be aroused, or those who, hav- 
ing once gained the love and admiration they 
desire, forget that any effort is required to 
keep them. 


time, 
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comes, is 


when it 
frequently passed over with a spasmodic effort 
at reformation, because the course to be pur- 
sued must be so strenuous and so utterly con- 


The awakening, even 


trary to the strongest natural impulses. La- 
ziness and self-indulgence put up a_ hard 
fight, and must be opposed with persistent 
thought and effort, self-control and a strong 
will. The reward is worth while for every 
woman, no matter how small her claim to 
good looks. The sacrifices which one is 
called upon to make are not of the sort 
which should arouse the preacher to 
rious talks upon the vanities of life. They 
consist largely in giving up and restraining 
habits which are bad for us physically. A 
normal care of the body in small things as 
well as large is the best possible basis for a 
cultivation and maintenance of beauty. 

One of the first revelations that 
a woman after her eyes are open to the truth 
is the fact that her figure is not what it 
should be; she has allowed herself to get too 
stout or too thin; she is wearing corsets that 
do not fit her, and she is not carrying herself 
well; for the sake of comfort she is perchance 
going without her corsets and wearing loose 
wrappers and sacques around the house where 
only opinion she really cares 
about in her heart will see her. For one or 
two hours out of the twenty-four she dresses 
herself in corsets and clothing that fit and 
goes forth to make an impression on strangers. 

If it is a question of clothes and corsets 
the remedy may be quickly and easily ap- 
plied. It is quite a different matter, how- 
ever, when the figure has lost its lines in 
superfluous flesh or when hollows and angles 
have begun to appear as a result of emacia- 
tion. The solution of the problem lies largely 
in diet and exercise, and the process is a slow, 
tedious one, full of constant self-sacrifice and 
continual disappointments. The existence of 
a scale in the bathroom where a daily test 
may be made is an absolute necessity, but 
constant source of torment. Fluctuations 
are so rapid; one may lose quickly the result 
of weeks of persistent effort. 


se- 


come to 


those whose 
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When one has just begun to acquire super- 
fluous flesh complete abstinence from sweets 
and starches, a moderate amount of food at 
all times, and daily exercise either indoors 
or out will effect a cure. The effort, how- 
ever, must be persistent, and the watchful- 
ness must continue even after the desired 
weight has been reached. Spasmodic efforts 
either at diet or exercise will be absolutely 
without lasting results. When one’s weight 
has crept far beyond the normal amount the 
restraint in diet must be more strenuous and 
the exercise more violent. 

Those who are too thin must eat more 
sweets, starches, and oils; must make their 
lives less strenuous; must sleep more, eat 
more, and worry less. When a diet rich in 
the ordinary sweets, starches, and oils is not 
effectual, glasses of creamy milk and raw 
eggs should be added between meals and a 
tablespoonful of olive oil after each meal. 
A chronic, constitutional thinness is difficult 
to affect, but it can be done if she who is 
troubled in this way is willing to give to it 
as much thought and effort as she who is 
troubled with superfluous flesh. If she is 
rushing through life at a high tension, using 
up more nervous energy than she can possibly 
acquire, she must stop and take things easily, 
realizing that she can gain in weight as much 
by restraint in using up the material she is 
taking into her body as by increasing the 
amount taken in. 

The carriage of the figure is even more im- 
portant than the lines of the figure itself. 
A beautiful figure poorly carried shows none 
of its beauty, while a poor figure well carried 
with grace and dignity gives a distinction 
which is in itself beautiful. To acquire a 
good carriage, it is necessary to study the 
required pose carefully in the mirror, to then 
remember to take that pose whenever rising 
from a chair, and to hold it steadfastly. It 
requires a constant watchfulness which makes 
one self-conscious at first, but in time be- 
comes a habit—shoulders back and down, 
abdomen in, head up, and chin in. 

Certain physical exercises are sometimes 
required to develop and strengthen parts of 
the body that are undeveloped, but there is 
no better exercise than housework if it is 
taken in the proper way. A figure allowed to 
slouch and bulge and lap two-thirds of the 
day in ill-fitting corsets and clothes will de- 
velop along the lines of least resistance and 
wili in a short time refuse to be adaptable 
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the remaining portion of the day. House- 
work should be done in loose corsets and 
clothing, but they must fit, and if the house- 
work is to have the same beneficial results 
as other physical exercise the same position 
should be kept as much as possible, windows 
open, shoulders and chest up. 

A good figure in ill-fitting corsets and 
clothing is lost. Moreover, they develop a 
poor figure. The theory that the loose, un- 
boned corset-waists are more comfortable and 
healthful than a soft-boned corset that fits 
has been disproved by the experience of those 
who have tried both. It is neither healthy 
nor beautiful to draw the corset too tightly 
around the waist or down too tightly in front 
to flatten the abdomen, which should be kept 
flat by the erect carriage of the body. Com- 
mon sense must be used in wearing corsets 
as in other things. 

The looking-glass next reveals a falling- 
off in the complexion. It may be due to ill- 
health, but it is more apt to be due to poor 
digestion (which can be cured by diet), lack 
of proper exercise and fresh air to stimulate 
the circulation, and laziness in bathing and 
the use of cold creams and other simple reme- 
dies for counteracting the effects of wind, 
sun, and cold. 

A daily bath; simple, wholesome food in 
moderate amounts, lacking rich mixtures, 
stimulants, and an excess of sweets; and 
plenty of exercise in the fresh air—should 
make a combination forming the best possi- 
ble foundation for a clear, fresh complexion. 
She who is conscious of neglecting any one 
of these elements conducive to beauty and 
good health need seek no farther for an ex- 
planation of a muddy or broken-out com- 
plexion. Plenty of water, air, sunshine, and 
simple food come first; creams, lotions, and 
other external remedies, second. 

Neglect in bathing is shockingly prevalent, 
and the entire skin promptly shows the re- 
sult. Its pores clogged with oil, dry cuticle, 
and the dirt and dust of the air, there is little 
wonder that it becomes irritated, discolored, 
and roughened. The entire body must be 
bathed daily as the first essential of bodily 
beauty, but the face, since it is exposed to 
the dust of the street, requires more than 
one bath a day. It should not be washed too 
frequently or the skin would be roughened. 
During the day a cleansing with cold cream 
is advisable, but at night one should use, first, 
hot water to open the pores and then cold 
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water to close them and to stimulate the skin. 
A little cold cream thoroughly rubbed in, 
with the excess carefully wiped off, is the 
best ending for this cleansing process. Other 
than the inevitable bathing and cleansing 
which every skin must have, different skins 
require different treatments. Some require a 
great deal of cold cream, others none; some 
require one kind, some another; some are 
softened and stimulated by the use of as- 
tringents, others cannot stand them at all; 
some are benefited by the use of soap, others 
not; and each must invariably have its own 
especial kind. 

Taken in general, the dry skin requires 
creams, and the oily skin with large pores 
astringents. All skins require some thought 
and some care. She who thinks that she is 
too tired or too busy to give it is bound to 
pay the price. When she is young the neg- 
lect may not make trouble, but when the skin 
begins to relax and lose its elasticity the cu- 
mulative effects will show. 

Wrinkles are the hardest trouble to deal 
with, and they are so inevitable. They, too, 
are a cumulative effect of neglect, allowing 
the skin to become lax or ill-nourished, and, 
alas! of too much anxiety and nervous strain. 
The thin, dry skin is most prone to show 
these marks of time and worry. If any of 
the wrinkles are perchance due to a habit of 
drawing up the forehead, squinting, frown- 
ing, ete., it is well to look to the habit and, 
possibly even back of that, to the condition 
of the eyes and to the habits of the mind 
and disposition. The woman with a fretful, 
worried, disagreeable, or unhappy expression 
constantly on her face is never beautiful, and 
she will soon find, as she looks in the glass, 
that her features have “frozen in place,” as 
we are told when we are children. The cor- 
ners of the mouth will droop even when she 
is not consciously unhappy, the frown will 
grow into place, and she will find that her 
forehead runs up to her hair in horizontal 
wrinkles without evident effort. The con- 
quest of self which she has before her if she 
is to save her beauty is even more difficult 
than that of the woman who must reduce or 
gain flesh. Wrinkles may be helped by feed- 
ing the skin with cold cream, by using mas- 
sage of the proper kind, even by resorting 
to plasters, tight bands, etc., to counteract 
the tendencies of the relaxed skin. 

Hair that is allowed to lose its gloss or to 
become oily and stringy is far from beauti- 





ful. Soft, glossy, wavy hair becomingly ar- 
ranged will make even a homely face seem 


beautiful. It must be kept clean like every 
other part of the body, and if it is straight 
and requires curling to be becoming, it must 
be curled, not for dinners, teas, and calls, 
but for all times. Moreover, the methods 
by which that may be accomplished before 
breakfast are so numerous and so simple 
that there is no longer any 
curl papers and partly arranged hair even 
before one’s own family in the early morn- 
ing hours. 

It is not easy to keep the hands in condition 
when one is doing housework or any other 
work in which one must struggle against the 
inroads of dirt and dust with serubbing-brush 
and dust-cloth. One can, however, use thin 
rubber gloves for much of the work, be ex- 
travagant by using a soap which is not as 
strong in alkalis as the ordinary scrubbing 
soap, dry the hands thoroughly after wash- 
ing, rubbing in a little glycerine and rose- 
water at the end of the day’s work, and taking 
off stains as soon as they appear with acids, 
sulphur, ete. If the hands are to be beauti- 
ful—and they are very important and too 
frequently neglected, the nails must be kept 
cut, shaped, and cleaned, and the cuticle 
pressed back ‘in place, even if there is no op- 
portunity for professional manicuring. 

By rubbing the hands with almond oil and 
French chalk and encasing them in loose kid 
gloves upon retiring, they may be kept soft 
and reasonably white if there is not too much 
rough work to counteract. 

In conclusion, one cannot say too much 
about care in dressing: that the clothes, 
gowns, gloves, and shoes shall all fit and be 
becoming; that they shall be neatly put on; 
that they shall be kept in good condition, 
spotless and in shape; and that as much 
care should be expended upon the morning 
toilet as upon that of the afternoon. 

Each mirror has a different tale of neglect 
and carelessness to tell. In each case a little 
must be added to the strenuousness of life 
to correct it, but it is worth while. She who 
does not delay this self-investigation until 
the thoughtful or thoughtless word of friend 
or foe arouses her from her too comfortable 
apathy is very wise.- A semiyearly relent- 
less, self-criticism before a mirror will save 
the unpleasant word of warning and prevent 
an awakening when the chance for reforma- 
tion is passed. 
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NE of the most amusing forms of par- 
lor entertainment is impromptu tab- 
leaux. These tableaux are far easier 

to manage than a novice would suppose, and 
the range of costumes possible with material 
which can be picked 


Imprompin Cahleanux 


By Lina Beard 






twine across from nail to nail; fasten it se- 
curely; then lap the top edges of two sheets 
over the twine and attach with pins not more 


than six inches apart. 


Your stage curtain 


will then slide easily, and may be parted and 








up in any house almost 
at random is remark- 
able. The spontaneity 


f of the affair appeals 

to every one, and the 
’ really good pictures 
produced cannot help 


but charm the audi- 
ence. 

When there are two 
rooms connected by a 
wide doorway, use the 
smaller one for the 
stage, the other for the 
audience; sliding or 
folding doors will an- 
swer for curtains, but 
if there are portiéres 
that can be drawn, so 
much the better. It 
is always well to seat 
the audience as far 
from the improvised 
stage as_ possible. 
Therefore move the 
chairs back as far as 
the room will permit. 
If obtainable use a 
large screen or clothes- 
horse covered with 
sheets for a_ back- 
ground (nothing more 
elaborate is necessary), 
and when practicable 








either side of the door- 

way so that they will be screened from the 
audience and shine directly on the perform- 
ers. In case two rooms are not available 
drive a small wire nail into the top of the 
picture-moulding on either side of one end 
of the room and stretch a strong piece of 








station your lights on A TABLEAU OF 





“ COLU MBIA.” 





drawn quickly. Leave 
only enough space 
back of the curtain 
to allow for the group- 
ing of the tableaux. 

In the tableau of 
“Farewell to the 
Mayflower,” the every- 
day dress of white 
waist and dark skirt 
was changed to the de- 
murely pretty Pilgrim 
costume by donning a 
dark, tight-fitting, out- 
door jacket and pin- 
ning on white cap, 
apron, and cuffs. If 
the waists worn hap- 
pen to be dark you 
can omit the jackets, 
and in case the dress 
has a train, shorten 
it to clear the floor by 
turning in the train 
and pinning it up on 
the inside of the skirt. 
When the _ sleeves 
worn reach only to the 
elbow, pull them down 
as far as they will 
come and have the 
cuffs sufficiently long 
to extend from hand 
to sleeve. 

Use ladies’ straight- 
edged handkerchiefs 
for cuffs. Fold over 


one side, then pin the handkerchief on to the 
sleeve, lapping the edges on the under side 


of the arm. 


The plain white aprons may be 


ordinary maids’ aprons with bib and extra 
fulness on the sides folded under, or pillow- 


slips pinned in pleats on a belt or strip of 
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Make the quaint little caps 
of men’s large-size white 
handkerchiefs. Fold accord- 
ing to Fig. 1; then lay the 
handkerchief flat and turn 
the folded corners over as in 
Fig. 2; turn up the bottom 
edge over the edges of the 
folded points and roll two or 
three times (Fig. 3); take the 
handkerchief up by the ends, 
and the cap is made (Fig. 4); 
turn in the ends and pin the f 
cap on the Pilgrim’s head. 

Pose the figures as in the 
photograph. 

Our next tableau is “ Ready 
for Christmas Dinner,” and 
any man—young, old, or mid- 
dle-aged—may take the part. 
Let the one selected remove 
his coat and vest; then belt 
on a plain white towel for an apron, catching 
it up a trifle at one side; any kind of strap 
will answer for a belt; a trunk strap would 
do admirably. 








“ FAREWELL TO THE MAYFLOWER.” 




















“READY FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER.” 





cloth. For neckerchiefs take men’s large- 
size handkerchiefs or any other square of 
soft white material. “THE DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY.” 




















“THE PEACE CONFERENCE.” 


Fold a towel into a strip, and pin it around 
the man’s head for a cap, joining it at the 
back; slide a earving-knife in his belt, and 
hand him a meat-dish or a tray on which 
you have ;laced either a roast, a turkey, a 
ham, or a piece of cloth 
meat. This can be made by 
rolling a strip of folded 
white cloth (the fat) in a 
roll of thick dark material 
(the lean) and pinning the 
loose end of the roll to the 
main part, then with your 
hand mashing the meat 
rather flat at the thinnest 
end, 

The meat in the photo- 
graph was a piece of ma- 
hogany-colored drapery 
folded heavier at one side 
than the other, and rolled, 
the heavy side having with- 
in its folds a white over- 
sleeve to represent the fat 
of the meat. Cloth meat 
looks well, is lighter in 
weight and easier to hold 
aloft than the real article. 
Almost any sort of greenery 
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the meat and 
give it a festive appearance; 
even crumpled and_ twisted 
green tissue-paper can be used 
when real fresh folrage is not 
obtainable. 

For “Columbia” the neck 
and arms should be uncovered 
and a large American flag 
draped quickly and pinned on 
the figure. You can see by 
examining the _ illustration 
how one corner is_ brought 


may garnish 


across the back, over the 
shoulder, and pinned to the 
front drapery. 

If your Columbia is short 
and the flag large, stand Co- 
lumbia on a box or stool and 
allow the bottom of the flag 
to cover the support. Make a 
liberty cap of a folded red 
silk handkerchief. In case 
you have no red handkerchief 
take a small flag or a white 
handkerchief, and fold much 
in the same manner as Fig. 
1, only instead of leaving the space A be- 
tween the folded corners, bring the corners 
close together to form the peaked “crown. If 
a flag is used turn over one end to make it 
square before folding into cap; if a white 





“AMERICA’S PROBLEM.” 
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DIAGRAM OF HOW TO 


handkerchief, tie a red ribbon around the 
band. 


The “Peace Conference” is very easily 

and quickly arranged. Blankets, rugs, 
shawls, and drapery in stripes, 

“ 7} Indian designs, and plain colors 


ean be converted into costumes. 
Pin strips of paper around the 
heads of two of the group to 
hold the stiff feathers. Stand 
one brave, wrapped in his blan- 
ket, in the centre; seat another, 
holding the pipe of peace, in 
front of and a trifle toward the 
right of the first Indian, and 
seat a third red man, enveloped 
in blanket with a _ feather 
pinned to the back of his blan- 
ket-covered head, on the left of 
the standing Indian. 

Should you have no feathers, 
cut some of paper. Fold the 
paper lengthwise through the 














centre, and'cut according to dotted line (Fig. 
5), before uufolding the cut-out paper feath- 
er slash the edge into fringe. 

Now comes a fine tableau, “Uncle Sam’s 
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PURITAN CAPS. 










Problem” or “ America’s Problem ”—either 
title will suit—which represents two newly 
arrived Italian women immigrants in ani- 
mated conversation. 
An automobile veil and a 

sheet of newspaper are prob- Z 
ably all you will need to eS 
change a_ twentieth-century ‘ 2 
girl into “ Marie, Duchess of i = 


Jurgundy,” born in 1457. 

Twist the newspaper into a 
large cornucopia, fasten it on 
the duchess’s head with hat- 
pins, and from the end of 
this peculiar head-dress float 
an automobile veil or some- 
thing similar. \ 

If the waist of the dress 
worn is too thick and close to 
look well, remove it, and form 
another waist by draping a 
second automobile veil or 
some soft material, over the 
shoulders and down in a point at the belt 
front and back; then pin a dainty handker- 
chief across the front of the waist, as in the 
picture. 
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ILL you please tell me,” writes a 
correspondent of the Bazar, “what 
is meant when one says, ‘ She is 
a lady’? 

It means that the woman spoken of has, in 
the opinion of the speaker, attained that 
ideal of behavior and bearing which every 
woman of us is struggling, stumbling, fall- 
ing, getting up and going on again, striving 
always, striving in spite of endless failure 
to attain. It is not much easier to be truly 
a lady than it is to be truly a Christian. 
Just because it is difficult, the chivalrous 
heart é6f woman never accepts defeat, but 
time after time leaps to battle for the ideal. 

To deserve that it shall be said of me, 
“she is a lady,” I must first of all follow the 
Golden Rule, and do unto others as I would 
have them do unto me. It is not easy to 
be kind, unselfish, and considerate, but in 
that lies the cruz of the matter; the real 
battle is with myself—it is so easy to con- 
quer other people, it is so hard to conquer 
myself! Like the struggle against dirt and 
disorder, it is not a battle that can be fought 
and won once for all; it is part of the daily 
battle of every woman’s life, to be renewed 
with every sunrise. Just as I must bathe 
and brush and comb and polish this tire- 
some body of mine every day, so must I 
work away at curbing my selfishness, at pol- 
ishing my manners, at trying to deserve that 
it shall be said of me, “she is a lady.” 

There is no more carelessly used word than 
“lady” in our language, unless it be the 
word “gentleman.” Here is a story to illus- 
trate the point: A female patient from 
Whitechapel was brought into Guy’s Hos- 
pital, suffering from a vicious bite in the 
cheek. The surgeon who attended to the 
wound said to the patient: 

“What animal bit you? This bite seems 
too large for a dog’s, too small for a horse’s.” 

“Please, sir, it worn’t a ’orse, neither a 
dawg; it wor another laidy,” answered the 
patient. 

So in different societies various meanings 
are attached to the word “lady,” and differ- 


ent duties are expected of her who would 
deserve it. What, then, are the fundamental 
yen which make a woman deserve to 
be called a lady, whether she stands at the 
wash-tub or sits on a throne? What are the 
qualities she can cultivate in herself and in 
her daughters that may make her worthy of 
the high title in whatever society she may 
find herself? Unselfishness, gentleness, re- 
finement—and the greatest of these is un- 
selfishness! 

In the rapid changes of fortune of our 
American life, it often happens that a wom- 
an who marries a poor man in time finds 
herself the wife of a rich man, sometimes 
of a very rich man. I know two women— 
Mrs. Sad and Mrs. Glad—who have met 
with these sudden changes in circumstances. 


Mrs. Sad, who lives in one of the finest of 
our Saimeant villas, said to me a short time 
ago: 


“The happiest years of my life were passed 
in a little cabin in the shadow of Mount 
Shasta. My two children were born there; 
with my husband’s help I did all the work 
for the family. My husband belonged to me 
then, my children were my own. Now, it 
often happens that I do not see them from 
morning to night. The woman who now 
lives in my little old cabin might laugh if 
she heard me say it; perhaps she would not 
even believe me, but I would gladly give her 
my Newport villa and all the fortune that 
keeps it up if she could give me back tlie 
happiness of the little old cabin at the foot 
of Mount Shasta!” 

This poor woman had not the strength nor 
the wit to rise to the occasion. She could 
make her husband happy in a California 
cabin, but in their Newport palace they have 


grown farther and farther apart until now 
they are little more than strangers. The 
trouble with Mrs. Sad is that she is not 


quite brave enough to be rich, though she 
had the courage to meet and overcome suc- 
cessfully all the ills of her poverty. She can 


never get away from the fact that her early 
advantages were not equal to some of her 
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neighbors’; at the same time she is too proud 
to go to school again and learn as simply as 
a little child the very simple lessons of how 


to behave in society. For this two things 


only are necessary—a willing scholar, a 
painstaking teacher. Whatever else her 
money could not buy her, it could have 


bought her the services of a tutor—man or 
woman—with brains and culture, who could 
have fitted her for the new career that opened 
before her. 

I have another friend in Newport; I call 
her Mrs. Glad. She began life in the most 
modest circumstances. She lived in a small 
frame cottage in Ohio. Like Mrs. Sad, she 
did all the work of the family and gloried in 
her power of doing it. Her husband in time 
made a great fortune; he won not only 
wealth but distinction, and came to the front 
in both political and business life. His wife 
has kept pace with him, and to-day their 
house is one of the happiest homes I know. 
Mrs. Glad is the simplest soul alive. She 
often talks of her old life in Ohio and of 
her old friends there. Her very frankness 
and simplicity have helped her in her brave 
effort to fit herself for the sphere in which 
she now holds a dignified position, and where 
her daughters are among the most cultivated 
and popular of Newport’s young society 
women. 

“How did she do it?” I often hear people 
ask. 

She was not ashamed of her ignorance of 
the language of the new sphere in which she 
found herself! She went to and 
learned how to do it! 

When a wise traveller comes to a strange 
country he learns the language and as much 
as he can of the manners and customs of 
the people of that place. Mrs. Glad had 
come to a place where the manners and lan- 
guage were not quite what she had been ac- 
customed to in the little Ohio frame house. 
She quickly found this out and set to work 
to study the new conditions in which she 
found herself. She had made a friend of 
the head master of the admirable school 
where she had put her sons. She frankly 
talked the situation over with him. She had 


school 


come to a new sphere, she wished to fit her- 
self to live in that sphere, to become at 
home in it so that her husband and her chil- 
dren should still be proud of her, still look 
to her for advice in all matters concerning 
the life of the family. 
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This is what the head master said to her: 
“Look upon yourself as you would look 
upon a valuable race-horse that you wish to 


enter for a race. The first thing to do is to 
hire the best trainer in the market to break 
you of your bad habits and teach you how 
to get the speed out of yourself. It is the 
greatest mistake in the world to think you 
cannot buy culture! It is as eateching as 


chicken-pox! I know the very man for 
you!” 

The trainer was found, a man who knew 
all the things Mrs. Glad and her family 


wanted to know and had no particular use 
for them; in his set his knowledge was a 
drug in the market. It proved invaluable 
to the Glads. He was engaged for a good 
salary to “lick them into shape,” as he some- 
times put it. The “lickipg” was done well, 
and to-day he has every reason to be proud 
of his work. 

“What did teach 
asked the Glads’ trainer. 

“To be quiet. She had a habit of calling 
her her children, whomever 
wanted to speak to. She is of an energetic, 
bustling disposition; the first thing she had 
to learn was to make no more noise than was 
absolutely necessary. Then I- engaged an 
elocution teacher for her. You wouldn’t 
believe the improvement he made in her 
voice.” 

Though we cannot all afford to pay for 
elocution lessons like Mrs. Glad, we ean all 
have free elocution lessons. When we go to 
church or to a lecture, to a club meeting 
or a political meeting, we can listen atten- 
tively to the men and women who speak 
well and try to learn from them what quali- 
ties to cultivate. A low voice is an excellent 
thing in woman. It may be that you have 
naturally a loud voice, but it is quite within 
your power to moderate and modulate your 
voice; if you cannot perfect, you can at least 
improve it. We learn not only by studying 
success, we also learn by taking note of fail- 
ure. Though we shall learn more from the 
good speaker, we shall learn something, too, 
from the bad speaker: we shall learn to be 
on the lookout for the same faults in our- 
selves and try to overcome, or at least to 
modify, them. It is far more important for 
the average woman that she should talk well 
than that she should sing well. People are 
not forced to listen to your singing, but your 
friends, your family, your fellow citizens, 


you her first?” I once 


servants, she 






































must hear you speak. Think of your voice 
as a thing that is capable of being made 
either an exquisite and refined instrument 
of pleasure, or an instrument of torture. 
We all know voices which give us pleasure 
and others that give us positive pain. 
Speech is the thing that links us with our 
kind; therefore, first of all, let us try to 
improve our speech. 

Avoid making -unnecessary noise. Be as 
nearly noiseless in your house as you can be, 
so shall your neighbors bless you and your 
landlord refrain from raising your rent. 
Never call to your children or your servants. 
If they are in another part of the 
either ring for them or go and find them. 
A screech is an offence against humanity. 
If you are in a hotel, a train, or in any 
public place, maintain that golden silence 
which should be the ideal of every traveller. 

I wrote the other day to a brilliant young 
society leader in Washington, asking her to 
give me some ideas that might help the wom- 
an who has suddenly acquired wealth and 
wished to improve herself and enter society. 
Her answer came prompt and true and now 
lies before me. 

“T write,” few suggestions 
that I hope may be of some use.” 


house, 


she says, “a 


“s FEW DON’TS 


“Don’t pretend to be what you are not; 
you will be found out. Be perfectly natural. 
“Study grammar; learn to write a better 
letter, even if you consider yourself educated. 
“Don’t talk of how many servants 
have or how much you pay for things. 
“Don’t dye your hair or rouge. 
“Don’t wear flashy clothes or much jewelry. 
“Get a good architect to build and deco- 
rate your house, and let him have his own 
way; his taste is better than yours. 
“Get experienced servants. 


you 


“Give liberally to charity; go on commit- 
tees; you will meet there educated, well-bred 
women; keep your eyes open to the way they 
do things. If you are clever you can soon 
play the game.” 


My friend’s advice is worth considering, 
for she is in a position to meet many women 
who are trying, as she puts it, “to play the 
game.” 

Remember it is no new game; it is the 
old game of life, and that the qualities that 
make a woman popular in a small village 
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circle will in the end make her popular in 
the larger, more formal circle great 
city. Trust yourself first and last and all 
the time, and remember that the great battle 
is always with yourself, never with outsiders. 
In order to come up to the standard of a 
higher culture you must first of all improve 
yourself. Read, and study, and keep the best 
company that you can find. Do not spend 
too much of your thought, money, and power 


of a 


on your dress or your home; let the great 
‘outlay be on yourself. It will not be difficult 
for you to find dressmakers, manicures, and 
hair-dressers who can transform you from a 
simple old-fashioned country woman to a 
well-dressed woman of the world. The 
of dress is not by any means to be despised, 
but the real enlarging 
your thought and your conversation. Your 
village world has been exchanged, let us say, 
for the larger world of the capital, your hus- 
band has won by hard work the honor of 
being sent to represent his native place in 
the great council of the nation. It 
times said that our representatives too often 


art 


struggle comes in 


is some- 


leave their wives at home when they go to 
Washington, because they have not the nec- 
essary knowledge of society to enable them 
to make a good figure at the capital. I hope 
that this has been exaggerated, and that if 
it has been sometimes true in the 
will not be in the future. 

“In New York people do not care who your 
father or mother was, they do not care even 
what you were, it is what you are now that 
counts,” I heard a lady say the other day. 
This is as it should be. 


past, it 


The game is on the 
table, the cards are in your hand; “ play up, 
play up, the game is set”; you yourself alone 
must win or lose it. 

Just how are these larger interests to be 
acquired by our village mouse who wishes 
to nibble at the big social cheese? There is 
no royal road; it is the old, hard road of 
effort. The most precious thing that your 
money can buy for is time —time to 
study, to improve yourself. Do 
too blindly to follow the fashion in 
or amusements. Find out first what your 
own natural gifts and tastes are and culti- 
vate them. Perhaps your early years have 
been too busy for you to think much about 
your tastes. 


you 
not try 


tastes 


Now your time has come. If 
you love music and yet are musically very 


ignorant, study music, hear all the good 
music you can, and cultivate that taste. 
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You may never learn to sing or to play well 
enough to give other people very much pleas- 
ure, but you will do what is more important 
—you will please yourself, you will cultivate 
yourself, you will learn to enjoy music, and 
may enter into that great new realm, that 
fairyland of melody that was before closed 
to you. 

It is the same thing with art. Learn how 
to look at pictures, at statues, at beautiful 
architecture. Cultivate, cultivate, cultivate. 
Look at yourself as if you were a garden. 
Learn what things will flourish best in the 


THE 





garden; weed and water and tend them as 
you would tend the roses and lilies in your 
earth garden, and they will flourish. 

When I hear people say that they are too 
old to learn a thing, I always wish to tell 
them a fact that has been of great use to 
me. My mother learned Greek when she was 
over fifty years old, and now, in her ninetieth 
year, she is an accomplished Greek scholar, 
and I think she gets the greatest intellec- 
tual pleasure in her day during her half- 
hour of reading Greek every morning. It 
is never too late to learn! 


MAIDEN’S COMPLAINT 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


Auas! I am not beautiful, 


I have not time to be, 


*Tis all a thing of hours and rules 


Authorities agree; 


I’ve read up all the beauty books, 


And gone to specialists, 
But still—because of lack of time 


My homeliness persists. 


The rules of beauty recommend 


Deep breathing when I rise, 


And many times throughout the day, 


With two hours’ exercise, 
Hot baths of half an hour at least, 
Cold baths and rubs galore, 


And then my hands, my eyes, my hair, 


Each claim an hour and more. 


My skin, of course, must be massaged 


Morning and night each day 


An hour or so, with ten strokes down, 


Then twelve the other way; 


Also I need nine hours for sleep, 


And one for every meal; 
The more I count the fleeting hours 


The more depressed I feel! 


Life is too short, and art too long 


For homely girls like me. 
Alas! I am not beautiful— 


I have not time to be! 
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ions of the day, the blouse or separate 
waist still holds a most important part 
in one’s wardrobe. It is one of the few ar- 
ticles of outer dress that women with little 
means may afford as well as can women in 
more fortunate circumstances—provided they 
have the time, inclination, and ability to do 
the embroidery and 
fine needlework. 
These embroid- 
ered waists are not 
as elaborate or dif- 
ficult as they seem 
to be at the first 
glance. The de- 
signs can be work- 
ed out very simply, 
and embroidery 
well done on good 
lasts a 
while and 
repays any 
for the time 
spent upon it. 
And even after the 
article is worn out, 
all, or some parts, 
of the embroidery 
may be kept and 
used again for something else another time. 
In cutting out these waists, although the 
neck and shoulder seams are indicated by 
dotted lines, it is better to your own 
pattern. Allow plenty of material for seams, 
and when stamping run the lines of the de- 
sign well up over them. Stuff the designs 
before you begin to embroider, also do the 
buttonholing over several strands of cotton. 
The groups of tucks on this crépe or lin- 
gerie waist are very fine and dainty, each 
one-sixteenth of an inch deep, allowing suffi- 
cient material for fulness. Start the tucking 
from the centre of the waist, turning the 
tucks away from either side of centre. Tuck 
as shown in illustration, gathering the plain 
places at the shoulder. The stamped pattern 
shows you how to space them. Stamp the 
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material before it is tucked. Embroider the 
chrysanthemum, buds and leaves, in solid 
work, or in half embroidery, or in short and 
long stitch. Fill the centre of flower with 
French knots. Outline all single stems. 
The next waist may be developed in cloth 
and net or silk, or the same design may be 
used for a combination of silk or satin and 
net, or for a sum- 
mer waist of batiste 
and fine net. With 
cloth or silk a trim- 
ming braid or a 
heavy lace may be 
used to outline the 


parts, but on thin 
white materials 
only lace would be 
suitable. If made 
of cloth and net, 
outline the net 


parts on stiff paper, 
tuck the net to fit 
this, and baste it 
to the paper; stamp 
the rest of: the de- 


sign on the cloth, 
and ecut the cloth 
EMBROIDERED WAIST. Just outside or on 
the lines. Baste 


the cloth in place over the net and button- 
hole the edges in place, and then embroider. 
that 


Take great care to see the tucked net 


is put straight with 


the threads of the 
material. If it is 
sheer the tucks will 
show through and 
make it very easy 
to do. Jaste the 
braid or lace on, 
buttonholing the 
edges to material 
with fine cotton. 
Also buttonhole the 


curve at the bottom 
of the yoke. See 
that the fine design 





DETAIL OF PETAL-WORK. 
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below this is firmly basted to the net. The 
paper may now be torn away and the em- 
broidery completed. Cut the braid or lace 





NET. 


SETTING IN THE 
away from over the large flower, after em- 
broidering the outside petals which lap over 
the lace. Cut the material away under the 
lace, if you wish, when all is finished; turn 
back and whip closely all raw edges on the 
wrong side. 

Lansdown, or silk and silk net, would look 
well for the third blouse, worked in color. 
Stitch the box pleats first; then stamp the 
design, omitting, if you wish, the six points 
with the large dots. They may be stamped 
and put on separately afterward, and hang 
loosely from the top. Embroider the small 
pattern of leaves and eyelets or dots, all ex- 
cept edges; then baste the material over the 
net, before described. Stitch by 
machine over the lines on the design to be 
braided. Embroider the large, solid dots, and 
finish the edges of the leaves by buttonholing 
them flat to the net. 


ete., as 





DETAIL OF FLOWERS. 


In cutting the material away from the net 
if it will ravel easily leave enough to turn 
back and whip closely. This is covered by 
the braid or buttonholed edge, which is put 
-on at the last. Cut the net away from the 
back where not needed and whip the raw 
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how to 


The demonstration shows 
baste, buttonhole, and cut away. 
The fourth waist may be embroidered in 
color, using several shades. Work all the 
eyelets and fine sprays back of the large cen- 
tral flower first, using fine cotton. ‘The net 
in this flower is different from the rest of 
the net used on the waist, thus making a 
variety. Cut this flower out of net and put 
it on next in buttonhole stitch, making the 
stitches long where the petal curls over, as 


edges. 


shown in the last demonstration on page 185. 
Use heavy cotton for the flower and buds. 





A CLOTH OR SILK AND NET WAIST. 

Next baste the material and net together 
as already described. Make the stems solid 
on the yoke, and buttonhole the rest of the 
design. Sew around the panels by machine. 
After cutting turn back the material and 
whip firmly, covering it with a fine braid. 
If you do not wish to introduce the braid, 
buttonhole-stitch can be used in place of it. 
Be very careful when cutting away the ma- 
terial not to clip the net or buttonholing. 
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MOTIFS. 
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ANOTHER PRETTY COMBINATION DESIGN, 


These designs may be used without a regu- designs. The prices and numbers of the de- 


lar waist pattern. The armhole and und 


arm lines can be cut by a plain shirtwaist ment page at the front of this number. 


pattern or even by a good lining pattern. 
The backs may be plain or with tucks at 
each side of the opening. What the 
sleeves of the lingerie waists next summer 
are to be cannot be surely predicted yet, 
but these may be left to be cut later. For 
present-day waists to wear with winter or 
spring suits a simple close-fitting sleeve 
of cloth or a tucked or fulled one of silk, 
net, or chiffon is suitable. 

In using the perforated patterns for 
these waists you must be careful to con- 
sider which parts of the design you wish 
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THE BUTTONHOLE EDGE AND BASTING. 


to stamp on one material and which on may be made use of for flowers and leaves, 
another. The pattern may be cut apart making more of a variety than when the 
and the separate pieces used in this way, same net is used for the whole design. 
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WAISTS 185 
or with a little care one part only may 
be stamped as desired. In the first waist 
design lines are perforated to show where 
the groups of tucks should be placed, but 
these should not be 
stamped — that is, 
the powder or 
paste should not 
be rubbed over 
these lines. They 

\ may be _ indicated 
on your material 
by using pins or 
basting-threads or 
merely by creasing 
the material by DETAIL OF LEAVES. 
these lines. In the 
second design the whole pattern may be 
stamped on cloth or silk and the material 
cut away for the yoke and below the cross- 
band. The same rule holds with the other 





er- signs will be found in the regular advertise- 





A RICH NET AND EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


The two appliqué designs are very simple 
and effective, and may be used in a variety 
of ways. Use them singly or in succession 
to form a band. Odd pieces of" lace or net 
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[Sex-injustice prevails in the world. One-half the human race is assisted at every 


step, the other half is left to stumble unaided over even the roughest paths. In nothing 


which woman undertakes is help lacking 


to her. Willing advisers instruct her in 


the art of ‘“‘doing” her hair and in the profession of rearing her children; as to 
her costumes in sickness and in health, her cookery, her behavior in church, theatre, 
club, home, and office. A score of eager counsellors rush in to instruct her as to the 
size, color, texture, and number of the cards she shall carry in making visits, as to 
her treatment of the servant at the door, her entrance into the drawing-room, her atti 
tude toward her hostess and her fellow guests. In her home she has counsel concerning 
the size of her family, the treatment of her relatives-in-law, the color of her wall-papers. 


While this wealth of helpful thought 


really necessary and valuable—has been 


ungrudgingly expended upon woman, how has it been with man? Alas for the world’s 
injustices! He has been compelled to front every dilemma, every danger, of his ca- 


reer with scarcely more definite guidance 
and the statute-books of the community. 
a piqué waistcoat, and when to perish 


than is afforded by the Ten Commandments 
Who authoritatively tells him when to wear 
rather than be caught in anything but a 


cloth one? Only the tailors—and they are not above the suspicion of self-interest. 


Who delicately informs him how to make 


home alluring to a gad-about wife? Who 


gives him detailed instructions in all the manifold paternal problems which may arise 


in his career as a father? Who advises 


him in youth as to the sort of college 


educational or coeducational—-he shall attend?’ Who wrestles mightily with him lest 
he indulge some propensity which, fully developed, may make him displeasing to woman? 


No one has done these things for man. 


Man has stumbled along, reprobated for his 


blunders, but uninstructed in the way to avoid them. Here, at last, is a small effort 
at reparation. Here, though late and possibly feeble, is an attempt to help man.] 


Man in his Office 
T is advisable that men should consider 
their office manners. This is especially true 
if there are women employed in any capa- 
city in the business—as bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and the like. Shall a man, be- 
cause he is well disposed toward the human 
race and because his habitual manner toward 
childhood is benevolent, countenance the idle- 
ness and impertinences of the office-boy ? 
Shall he, because he is by nature deferential 
toward woman, overlook for the seventeenth 
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IMPERTINENCES OF THE OFFICE-BOY. 





time his stenographer’s determination to spell 
“precedent ” president, and smile paternally 
upon her flirtation with the chief clerk, con- 
ducted during the busiest hours of the work- 
ing-day? Or are there times when good- 
natured obliviousness of faults becomes, not 
social tact, but inefficiency? This is a sub- 
ject which the man prone to good nature 
should ponder well. If he should decide to 
inject into his office manner and discipline 
a little of the air with which, at eight o’clock 
in the evening, he can suppress his young 
son’s interruptions of his newspaper reading 
or with which he listens to his wife’s con- 
versation with her oldest friend on the sub- 
ject of her second-oldest friend’s engagement, 
he may lose in popularity in his business, 
but there is little doubt that he will gain in 
respectful awe. 

If he can cultivate a belligerent jaw, an 
overhanging temple, a deep-chested grunt; if 
he can annihilate, by a glare of outraged 
surprise, any person in his employ who 
addresses to him an unnecessary word of 
courtesy; if he can train himself in the 
art of unexpected pouncing upon his em- 
ployees or subordinates; if he can order 
his secretary to throw away the bunch of 
lilies-of-the-valley which she has purchased 


























during her luncheon half-hour, on the ground 
that the scent is heavy, and can then puff a 
purple cigar smoke at her during the period 
of his dictation; if he can testify to his lack 
of interest in her good opinion by sitting in 
shirt-sleeved comfort while she takes notes, 
or by elevating his feet to a greater altitude 
than his head; if he can so.arrange his dic- 
tation that she will be obliged to remain at 
the office finishing up letters until eight 
o'clock of the evening when she has had an 
invitation to go to the theatre—if he can 
achieve all or even a few of these habits, he 
will escape all the painful entanglements into 
which the indiscreet good nature of some 
men has sometimes led them. 


The Well-dressed Man 
The first rule of correct dressing for men 
is, consult your wife or your sister. Mothers 
are not quite such reliable authorities; they 
are liable to suggest that you wear woollen 
socks and ecalf-skin boots on a winter evening, 
when fashion dictates patent-leather pumps 
and as near silk socks as a man possesses. A 
sister will never be guilty of this mistake, 
nor will a wife, un- 
she has 
nursed her husband 
through ar attack 
of grippe or of ton- 
D silitis. The average 
woman who has de- 
D> voted herself to the 
AN ATTACK OF GRIPPE. average man during 
a mild illness is 
very apt always thereafter to consider the 
problem of keeping him well, even above that 
of keeping him well dressed. 

For those who temporarily lack or who 
distrust the advisory services of a sister or 
a wife, the following hints are compiled: 

1. If you are wealthy, you may be as 
shabby as you please without detriment to 
your standing, social or financial, in your 
community. * 

2. If you are not rich, you must advertise 
your business prosperity by the excellence 
and variety of your tailor’s products. No 
man struggling to establish himself can af- 
ford to appear in a tweed sack coat at a 
dinner—unless, of course, he is titled or a 
genius, and even then a corduroy Norfolk 
jacket is considered more truly the thing. 

3. In purchasing checked clothing, do 
not let it be your endeavor ta see with 


less once 
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how few checks you can cover your entire 
person. 

4. If your temperament absolutely com- 
pels you to buy diamonds, marry a wife and 
hang them around her 
neck. For yourself, 
the modest pearl, 
black or white, the in- 
teresting scarab, or, 

the color- 
less moonstone. 

5. Try to 
that it is a 
rule of 
and not merely a 
stubborn whim _ of 
your wife’s, intended 
only to annoy 


perchance, 


believe 
general 


city society 





EVENING CLOTHES. 


you, 
that men shall wear evening clothes at formal 
gatherings after 6 P.M. 

6. Believe, that when the dressing- 
hour arrives she is not actuated only by a 
fiendish determination to harass when 
she invariably answers in the affirmative your 
invariable query as to the need of shaving. 

7. No matter how dear the donor, do not 
wear a hand-painted or a fluwer-embroidered 
muffler with your evening clothes. 

8. Remember that, after all, a man who 
has time to consider closely the exact weight 


alsc , 


you 


of the cane he carries, the precise number 
of latchets on his shoes, and to remember the 
vintage of his cuff-buttons, has presumably 
little else to tax his mental powers; also that 
one receipted tailor’s bill is more pleasing to 
the eye than three unpaid waistcoats; also 
that it has been said a well-dressed man’s best 
ornament is a beautifully dressed wife. 


The Domestic Purse 
One of the most amazing anomalies of 
life is that a man who trusts certain women 
with everything that vitally affects him— 
trusts them with his life in sickness, with 
his health in every-day times, with the honor 
of his name, with the rearing of his children 
—with every real and living affair of his ex- 
istence—will absolutely refuse to trust them 
with money. It is a condition which pre- 
vails less now than it did fifty years ago, but 
it still exists. Men who would be indignant 
if they were accused of holding women in 
anything but respect and high esteem are 
unwilling to entrust them with the undirect- 
ed spending of five dollars. 
In the lighter, more flippant, less wealthy 
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A CUP 


“ JUST BRING ME 
circles of society, husbands whose tobacco bill 
is no ineconsiderable feature of the month’s 
expenditures profess a gnawing fear that any 
personal allowance made their wives would 
be spent upon caramels — masculine generic 
for any sweetmeats. In the more responsible 
classes husbands still testify to their deep- 
rooted doubt of their wives’ prudence in 
money matters by so arranging their bequests 
that these eventually go to the enriching of 
needy trustees with an adventurous and un- 
conventional sense of honesty, or to the trust 
companies which make panics. 

When woman is treated like a rational ani- 
mal in the matter of money, she usually jus- 
tifies the experiment. Why shouldn’t she? 
It is she who feels financial shortages, who 
suffers the effect of extravagances, business 
or personal, more than man. You, John, 
must ride to your office every morning, no 
matter whether dividends have been declared 
or assessments levied upon your investments. 
You must be decently clad to meet your fel- 
low men in business. You must have a nour- 
ishing luncheon at noon to support the rigors 
of the afternoon work, and your worries over 
the miserable state of the market must be 
soothed by a cigar. Meantime, in periods of 
financial depression, your wife has walked to 
market—which needn’t at all disturb you, for 
it’s good for her—to save car fare; she has 
said to the cook—unless, indeed, she has dis- 
missed that functionary,—‘ Just bring me a 
cup of tea and some toast for my lunch; I’m 
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AND SOME TOAST.” 
not hungry.” She has returned the tickets 
for the series of Philharmonic concerts, and 
she has asked the dressmaker to try to dis- 
pose of the yellow silk frock which was just 
about to come home. Your wife, John, 
dreads debt. It is she who has to face the 
creditors when there is debt, you see. 
It is who asks the gas-man to 
again, and who represents to a stern and re- 
lentless telephone company that Mr. Brown 
will send a check at once, and that it would 
be very kind of the telephone company not 
to cut off the service meantime. It is 
upon whom the unpaid butcher lowers, and 
she whom the unpaid baker pesters, and she 
who has learned to dread the ringing of the 
door-bell lest it herald a dun. You, you see, 
are down-town busied with great things, and 
are mercifully removed from these trifling 
harassments. But they are the experiences 
which make women conservatives in expendi 
ture. It is the age-long experience of the 
sex in this regard which has made Woman, 
with the capital, the Conservative—the Cow- 
ard, if you will—in matters of expenditure. 
And it is that conservatism, that cowardice, 
which fit her so admirably to be an equal 
sharer in the family purse, an equal voice in 
the disposal of its contents. 


she eall 


she 


On Keeping a Wife’s Love 

Perhaps, after all, this little paper is wrong- 
ly entitled. The average wife’s love is such 
an easy thing, apparently, to keep, such an 




















excessively difficult thing to kill, that no 
tricks need be taught for its retention. In 
some circles of society the wife-beater does 
not suffer the loss of affection of his wife; 
in others, the surly bear is adored, the ab- 
sorbed business man is loved, the hypochon- 
driae is devotedly attended, and the sarcastic 
brute is followed with yearning eyes. It is 
so difficult to destroy wifely afféction that it 
would be a work of supererogation for any 
man to learn how to keep it. 

3ut how to reward it—that is a subject 
which might well employ his faculties at 
times; how to increase it—to that he might 
occasionally give a thought. 

Your wife, my excellent Alphonso, good 
provider, stable citizen that you are, is the 
same girl who, ten years ago, used to stand 
beneath the moon and the honeysuckle and 
say that she prayed only to make you always 
happy. She is the same girl, for all the 
little lines about her eyes, to whom you used 
to declare that your one ambition was to be 
worthy of her and her love. It was romance 
—and you may have accepted the theory that 
romance is a disease of youth, happily cured 
by the routine companionship and comfort of 
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and take care of the children for a Sunday 
and give us a day to ourselves?” Only Provi- 
dence, who made your wife and wives in gen- 
eral, knows why such simple attentions and 
queries as these should fill their souls with 
such deep contentment, with such possibilities 
of expansion, as follows upon them. But the 
fact remains. 

Of course, there’s no use trying to frighten 
you, Alphonso. Whether you ever toss her 
a word in the evening or not; whether you 
ever raise your eyes from your paper between 
dinner and bedtime; whether you ever throw 
her a.compliment, or flatter her with the sug- 
gestion of a lover’s desire for her society, 
or a lover’s interest in her looks—she is going 
to keep on loving you. The trees in your 
garden will continue to live though you do 
not cultivate them much—their roots are so 
deep in earth, the kindly forces of their na- 
ture are so sure. Probably only a lightning 
stroke er an earthquake would destroy the 
big locust in your dooryard. But try culti- 
vating the ground around it a little, and see 
how it responds—with what creamy 
of miraculous sweetness, with what renewed 
You would be so 


tassels 


grace of feathery leaves. 
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HOW LONG SINCE YOU’VE NOTICED THE WAY SHE DOES HER HAIR. 
enraptured with your little arboricultural ex- 


periment, so conceited over your wisdom in 
performing it, so contemptuous of your 


married life. But it is no such thing, ex- 
cellent Alphonso. It is a quality of tem- 
perament, in women, at least. 





How long is it since you’ve noticed the 
colors that she wears, or the way she does 
her hair? How long since you’ve bought her 
a rose or a chrysanthemum on your way home 
from the office? How long since you’ve said, 
“ Can’t mother— or mine—come over 





your 


neighbors who didn’t bother, that there would 
be no bearing you in the community. 

And perhaps that is the reason why you had 
better not, after all, begin to cultivate Dora’s 
or Minnie’s or Carlotta’s love. You would 
be too bumptiously pleased with the result. 
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HAVE become so interested in your dis- 

cussion that I wonder if others would be 

likewise in my own experiences with less 
than one hundred dollars per year. 

On this I go everywhere (no “ laundress’s 
daughter,” though I well know many of the 
most humble class far surpass me in amount) 
—not infrequently to luncheons at our most 
fashionable hotels, dinners, the play, 
motoring, bridge club, ete., with some people, 
at least, to whom I know $1000 per year for 
dress would seem sadly meagre. 

It is not a desire to appear otherwise ‘than 
what I am just at present, but merely what 
I am sure is a laudable desire to get as much 
as possible out of the little I have, and there- 
by gain contentment. 

Even among these people I have achieved 
a not altogether vague reputation for a cer- 
tain distinction and style and of “ looking 
well in my clothes” and even a decided com- 
plimentary reputation for my hats. 

It naturally follows, save for minor touches 
(yet not so minor, after all), that I wear the 
same thing a vast, vast deal. Yet, after all, 
what does it really matter? You can only 
wear one dress at a time, anyway. As long 
as you feel becomingly attired, in perfect 
taste, and your gowns are carefully pressed 
and cared for, and (what is more) each time 
painstakingly adjusted, and you are well 
groomed, what more is needed? 

The main secret of my success is, I think, 
my attention to accessories and the general 
effect, my careful selections, and not buying 
at the beginning of the season when the 
prices are high. 

To begin at the top—hats, to which I pay 
unusual attention. Better a becoming smart 
little hat, good accessories, and a plain but 
well-cut and tailored suit than vice versa. 

I allow $10.00 a year for hats. I get only 
$5.00 hats. These come from the very best 
houses. I am sure that the woman who 
thinks a $5.00 hat “ not fit to wear ” has never 
been in early January or June to a certain 
princely Fifth Avenue shop whose hats in 
season are never below $25.00 — mostly up! 
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as can be. 
care I get models of extreme distinction and 
becoming smartness and usability, for I take 
pains to get only the simple ones suitable for 


Everything as fresh 


constant wear—not elaborate finery! For mo- 
toring I use a child’s piqué fifty-cent round 
cap, which I find, when skilfully draped with 
a veil, gives the smartest kind of lines. Also 
a small black hat stripped bare of its five- 
year-old faded trimmings and covered over 
with a veil and a single pink rose pinned 
close to the brim against the veil is amus- 
ingly’ “fetching” and becoming, and saves 
my good hats. 

Waists.—These are rarely over $1.25 apiece. 
About once a year or so, however, I get a 
handsome hand-embroidered waist pattern 
and make it up—a vast saving for one’s best 
lingerie waists. The others are cotton voiles 
at 25 cents per yard, white cross-bars at 25 
cents, and narrow pink and white striped 
lawns (15 cents and 18 cents). The latter 
are the exact duplicates of some $15.00-waists 
at a small shop sold to some of our most 
fashionable women — all buttoned up with 
wee buttons, with hand-run tucks in front 
and back, long sleeves with tucked cuff and 
carefully fitted high collar of same. With 
a wee black satin cravat in front they have 
a surprising “air.” The cotton voiles are 
made in the same way, with addition of 11 
cents’ worth of narrow velvet of contrasting 
color around top of neck-band and a wee bow 
of the same on a very small deep cream lace 
jabot made from a scrap. These give as- 
tounding service—need tubbing so rarely— 
and have a certain dressy distinction as com- 
pared with the ordinary bought white waist. 
For instance, one has a green stripe on white, 
to match a green suit skirt, with wee old-rose 
velvet band and bows. Another, tan check on 
white with deep cream lace jabot and brown 
velvet band and bow — usually about $1.18, 
all told. 

Suits——I get on an average one a year. | 
always buy them extremely plain, buttons 
and all, but of good cut, material, and style, 
minus all the smallest telltale signs of the 
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ready made. I am far more particular than 
most people, because I know it has to stand 
changes in style and has to suit me exceed- 


ingly well at the outset or I will tire of it 


before putting it aside (that is the secret of 
my satisfaction). After despairing looking 
I found in December at a splendid house a 
model suit extremely well cut and made of 
splendid quality serge—formerly $65.00, now 
$27.00—a single model from their made-to- 
order department. This I wore constantly 
for three seasons with only changes of but- 
tons to some handsome gilt.and blue ones 
I had, and it is with great reluctance that 
I now give it up. The style is so good that 
a new one now just like it would be extremely 
good. Another suit from a small Fifth Ave- 
nue house (was $75.00, cost $35.00) out of 
season is so good that now, its third season 
after its second cleaning since purchased 
(only cleaning expense, save gloves, I have), 
it looks like new (wears like leather!), and 
is perfect in cut and style. I got a cheap 
suit at a good house, at $20.00 reduced from 
$35.00. As often, the cost did not count in 
relation to the judgment. The coat is ex- 
tremely good, but the skirt had the ordinary 
telltale band at knee line. This was easily 
removed, the suit going up fifty per cent. in 
apparent cost. 

Dresses.—I naturally can only wear organ- 
dies or silk mulls or cotton voiles winter and 
summer. I have two, neither of which was 
gotten this year—a year ago last spring. 
Both are of the utmost simplicity as to mak- 
ing. One is a soft green and white silk mull 
at 18 cents. It has a plain gathered trail- 
ing skirt and a high girdle of pink panne 
velvet (one-quarter yard, 50 cents) and a 
touch of same at throat. Merely two deep, 
cream handsome medallions (which I had) 
laid on shoulders, and a few strips of lace 
laid on between tucks in front; no yoke. 
The whole less than $3.50! When the tucked 
chiffon standing collar wore out I simply 
ripped it off, and now, with merely a finish 
at band, Dutch fashion, and a band of pink 
around throat, I find it more becoming than 
ever. An old hat, flat and round, of Milan 
braid, was gotten out, pressed, and wired, 
and with a big standing bow directly in front 
of wide green ribbon (literally pressed into 
service with iron and tissue-paper), in very 
centre of which in front is a single huge pink 
rose (85 cents). It is simplicity itself and yet 
has an absurd charm. This is worn in the 
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evening with the white and green and with 
a matching huge pink rose (artificial) thrust 
into a high girdle the effect is decidedly 
“Frenchy,” picturesque, and becoming. The 
other dress is an organdie with huge bunches 
of pink sweet-peas on white, which looks for 
all the world at night like painted stuff. I have 
never seen any organdie at any price ap- 
proach this effect, and yet it was 15 cents. 
This, again, has a plain-gathered skirt and 
no yoke, merely some cheap but effective 
narrow irregular edging put in rows and a 
plain tucked front. The collar is of tucked 
mousseline and at its base is some edging 
through which is run baby pink ribbon—a 
wee bow in front and loops in back. With 
this I wear the pink girdle—both together 
cost me less than eight dollars. 

In summer for day and morning wear the 
simplest and plainest of lawn or dimities 
(121%4) ean be concocted for a dollar or so 
with plain skirts and merely hand-run tucks 
in squares on waist; these are charmingly 
dainty and cool. 

As to corsets, underwear, hose, gloves, ete., 
being very slender I wear girdle corsets at 
88 cents per pair (suspenders attached). 
Three of these do me nicely a year. 

Two pairs of shoes or three pairs about 
every fifteen months, with one pair of slip- 
pers, supply me. Shoes I always get at a 
certain semiannual sale ($5.00 ones for $3.25), 
and slippers, $2.95. 

Gloves.—I need only one long pair, as I get 
long-sleeve suits for that reason. The long 
pair are white. Six dollars per year is ample, 











as in summer I wear white 25-cent cotton 
gloves. 

Hose, $2.00. I wear only sheer Lisle—three 
for a dollar—and increase their wearing- 


power a thousandfold by washing in bowl 
every night. The result is wonderful. I once 
wore a very sheer Lisle three months without 
even a pin-hole by washing them every night. 
It is done in a trice, but do it as regularly 
as you take your daily plunge. 

As for underwear I have no expense save 
the 25-cent shirt, as I never wear flannel. 

For nightgowns I pay 60 cents. I get a 
stamped pattern on excellent quality goods 
for that price after some looking. These have 
the low neck and kimono sleeves and it is 
extremely easy to sew up the two side seams 
indicated. The pattern is scallops and dots, 
and when finished with a ribbon bow is very 
dainty indeed. 
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Drawers I get at the incredible price of 
38 cents. And I would not exchange them 
for many $1.25 coarse, poorly made ones I 
have seen, so good are cut and material. 
They are plain, save for small tucks, and I 
edge them with narrow Valenciennes lace. 

Corset-covers.—I have a few 75-cent ones, 
very plain in goods and fit, to save my treas- 
ured dainty “gift” ones for regular use. I 
put a dainty bought-by-the-yard monogram 
on all my undergarments. 

Skirts.—I wear only wash petticoats—most- 
ly white ones. They last very well. Never 
over $1.00, made at home. A white embroid- 
ered ruffle by the yard I put into some cloth 
skirts—basted in—which saves them as well 
as petticoats, and gives a pretty dainty ap- 
pearance. 

Veils.—I wear only the 25-cent ones — the 
simple, small double bar cross mesh in all 
white or browns. Motor veils would be my 
despair —the large square ones, $4.00 and 
$5.00—had I not run across in August dog- 
days two remnants of pale lavender gauzy 
stuff at 24 cents. These I quickly hemmed, 
and rével in their enveloping bigness—two 
extremely wide ones. As to face veils with 
small hats, the three-quarter-yard remnants 
and ones with slight imperfections which can 
be cut off, I find at some* shops, new and 
crisp at quarter-price. Seventy-five-cent 
quality often at 20 cents or less. 

Belts—A handsome buckle with deep green 
stones (that is why my suit is green) I 
mount on a belt of 25-cent gilt three-inch 
braid gotten by the yard. It looks so expen- 
sive and handsome and yet is much less than 
a velvet band or ribbon, and wears far better. 
That is one of my “ discoveries.” 


BAZAR 


A parasol I do not regard as a luxury, as it 
saves hats from the fading, glaring sun and 
if well selected helps out one’s appearance. 
I can generally find a desirable good-looking 
one of plain taffeta with good wooden handle 
at $2.00. A very handsome silk umbrella 
has lasted me five whole years. 

Accessories.—These often cost more than 
the waist with which they are worn, for they 
are most important, a most wise luxury. 
While I buy them few and far between, yet 
I always manage to have a good assortment, 
always of the best, new and even ahead of the 
fashions. For it is the little things that tell 
as well as count. 

My chief waist for my street suit, giving 
three-piece appearance, is a queer chiffonlike 
goods (25 cents) in green, exactly matching 
skirt. The sleeves are long, tight ones tucked 
across from shoulder to hand. Tiny hand- 
run tucks outline a small yoke of darned net 
(8 cents, but not coarse 35-cent variety) in 
Greek-key design. This is darned in green 
and gold threads (floss, ete., 18 cents). A 
tiny gilt edging tops collar. 

The belt buckle has two deep green eyes 
and is on a very wide gilt braid of Greek- 
key design, thus repeating both the green and 
the gold. With this my hat of Neapolitan 
straw with its sole draping and bow (seem- 
ingly simple, but tied by a master hand) of 
broad, heavy gilt stripes, repeats again the 
very, very wide brown taffeta ribbon with 
gold touches. Amber hat-pins and combs and 
barette of same are worn, and a wee brooch 
in dull gold and brown small-mesh veil. 
Doesn’t sound much like a waist at $1.44, 
belt at 25 cents, veil at 14 cents, and skirt 
of $20.00 suit, does it? 
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IIE housekeeper’s day begins too often 
with a slight feeling of chill, as she 
opens her refrigerator and surveys its 
contents. Somehow they look so unappetiz- 
ing! There is yesterday’s roast, mostly bone 
and gristle now; yesterday’s vegetables, 
and yesterday’s pudding, 
and depressing. And yet to-day’s mez 
begin where yesterday’s left off. 
So much can 


odds 
sodden 
ls must 


ends only; 


be done with meat, however, 








A DELICIOUS COCOANUT 


PUDDING. 


that the sight of any scrap of that should 

cheer one. To begin with beef, if there has 

been a roast of that one day, the next day 
for a second dinner dish there may be 

MOCK BIRDS 

Slice off evenly all that 

make a highly 


is best and trim 
seasoned bread- 
stufing and wet it with gravy or 
stock or seasoned hot water. Put a spoonful 
of this on each slice and fold into oblong 
rolls, or “birds”; fasten securely the edges 
on the back with little wooden skewers; put 
them all into a hot frying-pan and add a little 
gravy or stock or water, and cover; simmer 
very slowly till they are steamed through, 
but do not let them boil at all. Have ready 
some squares of buttered toast; lay them on 
this on a hot dish, and add a trifle of gravy 
and sprigs of parsley with a little lemon. 
Serve very hot. 

What is left after these slices have been 
cut from the roast may be made into a dish 
for luncheon; or any 


each piece; 


crumb 


meat may be used. 
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TOMATO STEW 
Cut the meat up into 
the gristle and fat; 


and remove 
put into a saucepan half 
a can of tomato, season with minced onion, 
parsley, salt, and pepper, and till 
smooth; add a teaspoonful of flour rubbed 
with one of butter; press through a fine sieve, 
or, if you prefer, use as it is, merely having 
it thick; put the meat into this sauce 
heat, but do not let it boil; 
as it is, or on toast. 

Another way of preparing this dish is to 
put the bits of meat into a baking-dish with 
the tomato as it is in the ean; add seasoning 
to the alternate layers and dust the top with 
sifted crumbs and dot with butter; bake till 
brown. 


cubes 


cook 


and 
this may be served 


MOCK TERRAPIN 

This may be made from either beef or 
liver, though the latter is more tender. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour 
into a saucepan, adding the flour when the 
butter bubbles; rub smooth, pour in two cups 
of mixed gravy and water or soup stock, and 
let it just boil once; add four cups of meat 
cut into cubes and let this barely simmer half 
an hour; unless this can be done on the stove 
use a double boiler, as it must not cook rap- 
idly. Season highly with salt, pepper, and a 
little cider if you choose; have ready four 
hard-boiled eggs and when the meat is put 
on a hot platter put slices of these all around 
the edge. 

Any sort of cold 
this simple dish: 


meat may be made into 

















FISH 


CROQUETTES. 
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soles are also good, though 
plainer. 
RISSOLES 
Chop the meat very fine; 
season well, and add suffi- 
cient brown gravy to make 
it stiff; roll into round 
balls, roll each in flour, and 
fry two at a time in a wire 
basket. Serve with spovn- 
fuls of boiled rice. 
Fish may be made into 
several delightful dishes. 








A SALAD OF COLD BEANS AND CREAM 


PILAU 

Cook one small onion, finely chopped, with 
a tablespoonful of butter; before it begins 
to brown add two cups of cold meat, diced, 
with salt and pepper, and cook very slowly 
ten minutes. Boil half a cup of rice with 
a cup of water five minutes; add to the 
meat, and put in also half a can of tomatoes 
and half a cup of boiling water; simmer till 
the rice is perfectly tender. 

A plain little breakfast or luncheon dish is 
made by putting into small individual dishes 
a half-inch of hashed meat, made rather wet 
with gravy; heat this well in the oven, and 
just before serving draw out the dishes and 
lay a raw egg on each; return to the oven 
till they are set. 

RICE LOAF. 

Still another way of utilizing odd scraps 
of meat is this: Chop the meat, put into the 
frying-pan with gravy or water, season well, 
and let it simmer till it is hot and smooth; 
thicken with a spoonful of flour rubbed with 
one of butter. Cook half a cup of rice till 
very tender and dry; season 


When there is a_ cupful 


CHEESE. have 


FISH SOUFFLE 
Pick up the fish and heat with one small 
cup of white sauce to one of fish; make 
the sauce with a tablespoonful of butter, one 
and a half of flour, and one of hot milk; 
cook thick; simmer the two a moment, and 
add the beaten yolks of three eggs; cook 
two minutes more, and cool; beat the whites 
stiff and fold in and bake forty minutes; 
serve at once. This dish can be seasoned 
with curry, if desired, or merely salt, pepper, 

and a little chopped parsley. 

FISH SALAD 
Pick up the fish in large, even pieces; 
arrange in a salad-bowl and put on ice; 
just before serving cover with mayonnaise 
and dot with capers. Salmon can be used 
in both these recipes if no white fish is at 
hand. 

FISH CROQUETTES 
Pick up the fish as before, and to two 
cupfuls add three-quarters of a cup of stiff 
white sauce made with two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, one of butter, and the hot milk; 
season well and spread out to cool; then 





well; butter generously a 
bread-tin or any mould, and 
line it with the rice, press- 
ing it firmly; in the centre | 
put the meat, draining it if 
it is not thick; cover with 
more rice, and bake in a | 
pan of boiling water in the 
oven half an hour; turn out 
on a hot dish and serve as 
it is, passing gravy in a | 
boat, or put a tomato sauce 
around it. Croquettes are, 











of course, one of the best 
‘ways of using up meat; ris- 


CAULIFLOWER AND PEASE IN A SALAD. 
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with sifted 
egg yolk and 
stand and dry 
time in a wire 
with 


mould into croquettes; 
crumbs, dip in half-beaten 
crumbs again, and let them 
for an hour; cook two at a 
basket in deep fat. 
tomato sauce. 

Vegetables are the simplest of all 
to make over. When 
several kinds try 

VEGETABLE CROQUETTES 

Chop the vegetables; to two cupfuls add 
the same mixture of white sauce as for fish 
or, instead of this, brown 
gravy, made thick; season very highly with 


cover 


Serve pease or 


fi TI ds 


one has a little of 


croquettes, use 


salt, pepper, onion, and chopped parsley; 
mould into croquettes or cutlets, and let 
them stand: bread as before, dry for an 


hour, and fry in the basket. To make this 
dish into the main one for a supper 


MADE OVER 195 
fry as usual; serve with a white sauce highly 
flavored with cheese or with tomato sauce. 
Desserts are really the most difficult left- 
overs to use up, but even those can be dealt 
with satisfactorily with a little care. When 
one has stale cake it can be made into 
PINEAPPLE PUDDING 
Sutter a baking-dish and line it with stale 
cake; take a large cup of preserved pine- 
apple and put it in with more cake, in lay- 
ers, with cake on top; pour over this a cup 
of cold water; cover with a plate and bake 
slowly for two hours; serve with sauce. . 
COCOANUT PUDDING 
For this crumble stale cake till you have 
a cup and a half; mix with a cup of sugar, 
a cup of grated cocoanut, the beaten yolks 
of three eggs, and 


ges, over all pour two cups 





or luncheon add a cup of coarsely 
chopped nuts to the 
Serve with a brown sauce, or plain. 


vegetables. 


When only one sort of vegetable 
is left over, have it in a salad. A 
few cold string-beans make an ex- 





cellent one; arrange them on let- 
tuce if you have it, or lay on a 
flat dish as they are; make some 
small balls of cream or Dutch 
cheese, and put on the dish also, 


and at the moment of serving pour 
French dressing over all. To add 
flavor to this salad use watercress under the 
cheese, if possible. 
CAULIFLOWER SALAD 
Take any cold cauliflower and break into 


good-sized bits and lay on a dish; in the 

middle put a cup of cold cooked pease 

sprinkle with salt and a little pepper and 

chill well; in serving cover with French 

dressing, or pass mayonnaise, or dot the 
pease with the mayonnaise. 
BEET SALAD 

This is quite elaborate and very good. 


Chop the cooked beets a little and arrange 
on lettuce or watercress, if have it. 
Cover with half a cup of stoned olives cut 
into good-sized pieces, and put a spoonful 
of stiff mayonnaise on each portion; sprinkle 
all with either capers or chopped hard-boiled 
egg. 


you 


MACARONI CROQUETTES 
Chop any cold cooked macaroni, and to 
two cupfuls of this add half a cup of finely 
minced boiled ham; wet with stiff white 
sauce and make into croquettes; bread and 





RICE 


AND MEAT LOAF, 
of sealded milk, hot; let this stand half an 
hour, and add a grating of nutmeg, a table- 
spoonful of rose-water, or a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and the stiff whites of the eggs fold- 
ed in last. Bake in a buttered mould or 
pudding-dish three-quarters of an hour and 
with foamy sauce. 
CABINET PUDDING 

3utter a mould or pudding-dish and seat- 
ter in it bits of candied orange peel, chopped 
nuts, chopped raisins or currants, or a mix- 
ture of these; fill the dish nearly full of 
bits of broken cake, and through it add more 
bits of fruit or nuts; mix a cup of milk 
with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, and a pinch of salt; pour 
this a little at a time over the cake; cover 
tightly, and set in a pan of boiling water 
in the oven and bake an hour, or till it is 
firm. Turn out and serve with a fruit sauce. 

FRIED PUDDING 

Slice into pieces half an inch thick; dip 
into powdered sugar, and put into the wire 
basket and fry brown quickly. 


serve 
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O the mass of American women a day at home suggests candles burning 

under pink shades, shedding an uncertain glow upon a scene where stewed 
tea and lukewarm chocolate, attended by pink-frosted cakes, divide the 
honors with clothes, chit-chat, and a_ crowd. 
Properly conceived, a day at home is quite a 
different thing, and just as possible to a woman 
living simply in a small town as to the wife of the millionaire living in 
New York. This most rational and delightful custom of “having a day” 
originated in France, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, with 
Mademoiselle de Secudéry, an authoress and a woman whom all the great 
men and great women of old Paris delighted to honor. Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry was as busy as any modern American woman, and for that reason, 
being also a wise woman, she organized her activities. That is what “having 
a day ” chiefly means—for a woman so to organize her activities that, on the 
one hand, she shall be certain of seeing her friends at such times as she is 
free to enjoy that incomparable delight, and, on the other hand, that she 
shall be secure against the invasion of friends at times when she should be 
occupied with other, things. 

The average American woman lives always under the oppressive shadow 
of the uriexpected guest; whether she is making preserves, writing books, 
shampooing her hair, or spanking the baby, she is always under the strain 
of the fear that somebody will drop in; and, such is the open-door policy of 
American hospitality, particularly in small towns, to be in the house and not 
to receive the unexpected guest is to convert a friend into an enemy. 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry had two days a week at home. Her Saturdays 
became historic, for it was then she received the brilliant men and beautiful 
women who made famous the salon of the Hétel Rambouillet. On Tuesday 
she received her intimate friends. Many Frenchwomen of the great world 
of the present time have two days at home a week; others receive certain 
hours, say, until three in the afternoon, every day in the week, while women 
of the middle class who have many serious occupations permit themselves the 
pleasure of seeing their friends at home but one day in two weeks. In any 
ease, Frenchwomen essentially preserve the charm of the custom established 
by Mademoiselle de Scudéry, who achieved her success by simple means which 
are quite within the reach of every American woman. Her small house in 
Paris stood in a garden full of fruit-bearing trees, surrounded by tall shrubs 
and bushes. Conversation—that finest of all the fine arts—was “ littéraire et 
galante,” gay and gossipy, according to the character of those present, and 
if the weather was fine they took a turn in the garden, gathering and eating 
cherries when the fruit was in season. In short, the day was truly and in 
all simplicity a day at home. What woman in what small American town 
cannot provide as much for herself and her friends? Let her try it and see 
what benefit she will reap from thus ordering her relations with the world; 
what pleasure she will give and have, apportioning to her friends one day af 
home. 





Her Day at Home 









































WITH THE EDITOR 


FACULTY that is not used dies. That is the law of nature. It is a 
law exemplified by many women’s lives. The faculty of social work, 
of co-operation in the best interests of the community, is born in woman as 
in man. She is a social creature by nature. But 
The Social Outlook as she settles down into a home of her own, in 
most cases her visions and desires narrow. The 
only outlook many a prosperous and happy woman keeps into the social 
world is on the aimless and distorted “society” side. The true social func- 
tions — those of co-operation, inspiration, helpfulness, reconstruction — are 
closed to her. She is shut in within her four walls to think and talk only 
about her children, her servants, her dress, and her card-parties. That this 
is not an exaggerated statement may be tested by any one who tries to talk 
to an average housewife on community topics. The social faculty has died 
within her; the larger life is outside her closed gates. She is not heartless 
or mean; but she has no relation to the real altruism of community life. 

A few women in every town and neighborhood use their social faculties, and 
grow thereby. But they are handicapped by having it all to do. The same 
faces are seen on every board of managers, in every league and guild. The 
home women do not come up to their help. Yet the home woman can find, 
in every effort to help other people, a development of her own nature—reaction 
as well as action—and ean also find the thing she is meant to do. Who better 
than a domestic woman, devoted to husband and family, can understand, for 
example, the need in every large town for a home for aged couples, where 
Darby and Joan can rest after the bitter storms of life? This is a charity 
which many towns lack just because the home women have never thought of 
providing homes for others. It is a beautiful and helpful work, too often 
forgotten in the community. Who so well as a sheltered mother, again, can 
appreciate the need of a day nursery for the toiling widow with her orphan 
brood, or the necessity of “school scholarships ” for the laboring child. 

Out of her abundance should come their help; out of her leisure should 
come their joy. But the result is not confined to them. It is her benefit as 
well as theirs that follows. Her social instincts awake; her sympathies 
broaden; her wider outlook commences. She becomes part of her community 

a true part, a useful part. She begins to recognize the interrelations of 
her home to the whole social organism. Just as individual unselfishness and 
sympathy develop the character, so social unselfishness and sympathy bring 
a deep reward. A social outlook is the home woman’s duty—and her privilege. 

















OST of us are looking for great ways in which to exercise our activities, 
for great fields in which to work. In the sweep of our eager eyes over 
the range of interests before us, we miss in many instances the little field that 
lies close at hand—the dear, simple duty of 
Individual Help making happy one or more human beings. 
To be kind and considerate and generous with 
those we love is no work of merit. It is too easy. But to choose and help 
some lonely individual, who needs help, sympathy, companionship, and en- 
couragement—that is well worth while. Why not, as one of the New-year 
resolutions, decide to look about your circle and select some boy or girl, some 
man or woman, in need of such help. Then offer it—tactfully, delicately, but 
persistently. The effort will not always succeed: the object will not always 
be worthy. But the result will add to the sum of human happiness. 
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THAT TIRESOME TWENTY MINUTES WHEN YOUR RIVAL CALLS HER UP. 


NS le ~~ 





“'Won’r YOU TAKE OFF YOUR WINGS?” 
“On NO, THANK you. I CAN ONLY STAY A 
MINUTE?” 
AN INTERRUPTION 
First Cat: Did you sing last night? 
Seconp Cat: Yes, but the conversation from 
the third story was very distressing. 


NEXT BEST 
Knicker: Do you expect the baby will grow 
up to be a President? 
BockeR: Hardly; but we are looking around 
to pick a future one to send him to college with. 


GLOOM 
“ You seem very gloomy, Bridget.” 
“Yes, mum. Faith an’ I'll niver be happy 
till I read me death notice in the papers.” 





FAMILY FRIEND (after the funeral): 
DEARIE ME, SILAS, HOW YOU DO TAKE ON! 

OBSCURE RELATIVE (yearning for distinc- 
tion): Hun! THIS AIN’T NOTHIN’! YE ORTER 
SEEN ME AT THE GRAVE! 
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ENTHUSIASTS SUDDENLY GIVE UP PLAYING, 





* SHURE, IT’S QUIBT AN’ RESTFUL UP HERE.” 


THE WAY IT CAME ABOUT 
Belshazzar had just finished his breakfast. 
“ Shazzy dear.” suggested his wife, “ won’t you 
mow the lawn before train-time?” 
“Hang the garden!” he testily replied. 
Thus we see the origin of one of the world’s 
seven wonders. 


OUR HELPFUL MAIDS 


Louise: I’m in an awful boat. After I started 
to bleach my hair, I found I had only enough to 
do half of it, and Nelson is coming to-night. 

Jutta: Never mind, dear. Let him sit on the 
perox-side. 


HIS CANDID ADMISSION 


Pastor (earnestly): Which church do you go 
to, young man? 


Youna Man: Whichever kind she is. 
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IT IS NOT A CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT THAT BRIDGE IS LOSING ITS POPULARITY WHEN SOME OLD 


ITS TRUE SOURCE 
“Aunt Jane’s in mourning, and she com- 
plains. that it’s hard to get a good black in 
New York.” 
“Oh, no wonder. She’s used to Pittsburg.” 
DURING “CARMEN ” 
KNICKER: Speech was given to man to conceal 
his thoughts. 
BocKErk: Well, it conceals this opera, all right. 
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* TEACHING HER YOUNG TO FLY.” 
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THE YANKEE TOURIST: Now, WHAT DO YOU SUPPOSE THIS HERE SAHARA DESERT ‘D BE 
WORTH AN ACRE, IF IT WAS PROPERLY BOOMED? 








STILL LIFE IN A PHOTOGRAPHER'S STUDIO. 


AT THE MARKET 


Mrs. C Good morning, Bridget. I hope 





your master and mistress have not forgotten 
that they’re coming to dine with me to-night. 

Cook: Indade and _ they’ve not—they’ve 
ordered a good hearty meal at home at six 
o'clock. 


CAUTION 
Mrs. Gittet: Did that famous Arctic ex- 


? 


plorer promise to come to your reception ? 


Mrs. Perry: Yes; he says he will be here 


unless it’s too cold a night. 


HIS INFERENCE 
CLosE Customer: Give me a pound of salt 
cod. 
Grocer: Yes, mum. Company for dinner, | 
suppose, mum. 








“ ALAS! MY POOR BROTHER!” 
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What the Suffragists Are Doing 


Bu Ida Busted Barpec 























[In a recent address Professor Charles Zeublin suid that a knowledge of the great 


movement for woman suffrage now going forward was a necessity for those 


who would 


be well informed on current erents; that, whether one approved of it or not, an under- 
standina of it was an essential of general culture. | 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Opinion 

SHE name of no woman in England carries 

‘| greater weight than that of Mrs. Humphry 

Ward; therefore, when she returned home 
from her visit to the United States a few 
months ago and declared that the woman-suffrage 
movement here was practically dead it caused a 
great sensation. The opponents of the measure 
there were overjoyed, while those who were risk- 
ing their lives for its were filled with 
dismay at the possible effect of her words. It 
seemed almost incredible to American women 
that one of Mrs. Ward’s ability would make 
such a statement without having put forth any 
effort to obtain the facts in the case. While here 
she was associated almost wholly with those 
who were indifferent or opposed, and, so far 
as known, she did not visit the suffrage head- 
quarters in any city. If she had intended to give 
the weight of her name she certainly should 
have made some investigation, and the briefest 
of visits to the national headquarters, where they 
are sending out 700 pieces of literature a day on 
application, publishing a paper and series of 
leaflets, with a large paid subscription list, dis 
bursing thousands of dollars annually, and 
widely circulating irrefutable statistics of the 
rapid growth of the movement—if Mrs. Ward 
had ascertained these facts, or had had any 
do it for her. she never could have received 
such an erroneous impression. On the contrary, 
however, she made her unsupported assertion in 
the London Times; presented a “ manifesto” at 
a public meeting to form an anti-suffrage league; 
supported it by a speech, and published the whole 
in The Nineteenth Century Magazine—a suitable 
place for it, as it belongs in the last century. 
In her “manifesto” she said: “ After forty 
years the American agitation has been practi- 
cally defeated’; and in her speech, “ After half 
a century of agitation the woman-suffrage move- 
ment in the United States is obviously declining, 
put down by the common sense of the women 
themselves.” 

How little Mrs. Ward knows of the movement 
may be judged by her reference to “the 
60's and ’70’s, when four States had granted the 
suffrage’; and “the ’80’s when the tide turned, 
women’s anti-suffrage sprang up and 
appeals to State Legislatures were met by coun- 


Success 


one 


here 


societies 


ter-appeals, ably argued.” The four States 
granted the suffrage in 1890, 1893, 1895, and 
1896. The only anti-suffrage society that 


‘sprang up during the ‘80’s”’ was one in Massa- 
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chusetts which had a brief existence, and in that 
State alone were any * counter-appeals ” made 
to a Legislature and these were “ ably argued ” 


almost entirely by men. It was 1897 when the 
‘antis” of New York began to appear before 
legislative committees. If they have ever done 


so in other States it is unknown to the present 
writer, although there are few where the suf- 
fragists have not made their appeals. 


The Movement in America 

( Space cannot be taken here to show the many 
inconsistencies’ in Mrs. Ward’s statements; we 
are concerned only with the most inaccurate of 


them all—that “the movement in the United 
States is defeated, put down by the common 
sense of the women themselves.” The most 


casual student of the question must admit that it 
was never so much alive as at the present moment 
and that there is not the shadow of a foundation 
for this assertion, which has been spread broad 
cast because of the prominence of the one who 
made it. Many indisputable evidences of prog- 
ress were given in this department last month. 
At the present time we are having in this coun- 
try a series of able lectures in favor of woman 
suffrage by Miss Ethel Arnold, a sister of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, with, of course, the same distin 
guished ancestry, a university graduate, and 
possibly doing as much good in the world by her 
educational work as Mrs. Ward by her novels, 
while another gifted sister is laboring earnestly 


for woman suffrage in Great Britain. In that 
family at least the “majority” want to vote. 


For many months the Anti-Suffrage Association 
of New York advertised a lecture by a well-known 
Boston woman who was to show why college 
women did not need and did not want the ballot. 
It rained when the eventful afternoon 
the audience was conspicuous by its absence 
and the speaker failed to come. The chairman 
of the executive committee said in explanation, 
“We are anti-suffragists, and when there is a 
storm we stay in the house and lock the door.” 
The College Women’s Equal Suffrage League at 
the last moment found they could secure Miss 
Arnold for a lecture. and they engaged for the 
evening of this same day the same theatre which 
the “antis” had used. It continued to rain: 
the night was dark and cold, but every seat in 
the theatre was sold, the stage was filled with 
prominent men and women, and the enthusiasm 
and approval seemed unanimous. 

Two weeks previous the “antis” 


arrived : 


held a 





—. 
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widely advertised meeting, offering as attrac- 
tions messages from the President of the United 
States and his Secretary of State, and speeches 
from the president of a large university, and 
other eminent men. It would be a very liberal 
estimate to say that 300 persons opposed to 
suffrage were present. On the evening of the 
same day the suffragists had a meeting in Car- 
negie Hall, one of the largest auditoriums in 
New York, with 3000 people in attendance. This 
proportion holds good at all times and places, 
and yet the assertion is made over and over, 
till one is worn out with hearing it, “ The 
majority of women do not want the ballot; 
when enough women ask for it they will get it; 
the few who do want it should not be allowed 
to thrust it upon those who do not.” Would 
this be any worse than for those who do not 
want it to prevent those who do from having it? 
If women were enfranchised, those who did not 
wish to vote would not be compelled to do s0, 
but at present such women are making every 
possible effort to keep the franchise from those 
who earnestly and conscientiously believe that 
they could use it for their own benefit and that 
of the State. The woman with a comfortable 
home and good men in her family to promote and 
safeguard her interests says to the widow next 
door, struggling to pay oppressive tax assess- 
ments and protect her children from the pit- 
falls on every side, “I do not feel any need of 
the suffrage, and until I do [ am not willing that 
you should have it.” The woman of wealth, 
social position, and leisure says to the one who 
is toiling for her daily bread at half the wages 
paid to a man, “I have all the rights | want; 
I can’t see how the possession of a ballot could 
bring me any more, and until I do I shall use 
my influence to prevent you from getting it.” 


The Anti-Suffrage View 

This is the attitude of the anti-suffragists. 
There are more wives than widows; more 
women in homes than in the labor market; 
and possibly more occupied with their own 
personal affairs than with outside work for hu- 
manity at large; and so it seems that until this 
“ majority,” this sheltered, protected class, come 
out from their seclusion and demand the right 
to vote it shall be denied to the minority, no 
matter how great their need and desire. It is 
natural that men should oppose woman suffrage ; 
it would unquestionably result in a division of 
their authority, a lessening of their power. 
That women themselves should oppose it is un- 
natural and shows in the .most striking manner 
the effect of vears of dependence, narrowness of 
vision, limitation of thought. A vote is simply 
a voice in the government. The woman says, 
‘I don’t want any voice in the government; I 
have no interest in public questions; I am 
satisfied with conditions as they are: I am not 
willing to assume any responsibility.” Men 
with their wider experience, their broader out- 
look, their stronger sense of abstract justice, are 
now beginning to say, “ We have usurped our 
authority; we have no right to unlimited power ; 
women are entitled to a share in the govern- 
ment.” So in constantly increasing numbers 
they are declaring for the enfranchisement of 


women as the only method by which this share 
can be legitimately obtained. And those women 
who are getting out of the old, restricted life; 
who are learning that their motherhood must 
extend to other children besides their own; that 
the welfare of the State is imperilled because 
they have not co-operated with the men who 
would preserve it—such women now realize that 
they must have a real, direct, concrete influence 
in civic matters, an influence which can be ex- 
erted only through the power to put into office 
or out of office those who make the laws and 
execute or fail to execute them after they are 
made. 

Before leaving this subject two other points 
should be considered. The opposition to woman 
suffrage at last confines itself practically to one 
statement: “The majority of women do not 
want it.” Nobody really knows how the ma 
jority stand, but-these two facts are indispu 
table: first, the immense majority of those who 
have spoken one way or the other have declared 
themselves in favor; second, in every country 
and State where women are enfranchised the 
majority of them vote. In the four States where 
they have the suffrage a ninety-per-cent. vote 
of women is not uncommon. In Colorado ninety 
seven per cent. have voted at elections. In Utah 
various counties often show a larger percentage 
of women voting than of men. The situa- 
tion may be thus correctly summed up: When 
women become enlightened as to the meaning 
and value of a vote they want it; when they 
actually possess a vote they use it. 


A Monster Petition 

Not long ago representatives of the National 
Suffrage Association called on President Roose- 
velt to urge that before he left his office he 
should give some recognition to the question of 
woman suffrage. They were met with the same 
old, threadbare response—the women do not want 
it. ‘“ What can we do to prove to you that a vast 
number of women do want it?” they asked 
“Would a‘petition of a million names have any 
influence with you?” “ Not a particle,” he an 
swered. “ Anybody will sign a petition for any 
thing.” The women went away cast down, but 
not discouraged. They did not believe that Con 
gress would have such a contempt for what the 
forefathers considered a sacred right—the right 
of petition. They believed that the so-called rep 
resentatives of the people would not be wholly 
oblivious to a request from a million citizens to 
pay some attention to the claims of women 
which they had been pressing for sixty years. 
The recent national convention at Buffalo, there- 
fore, authorized this petition; Mrs. Chapman 
Catt, president of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, was made chairman of the 
committee; headquarters were opened at the 
Hotel Martha Washington, in New York, and it 
is now well under way. The intention is to 
secure not less than a million names—a colossal 
undertaking for women who must do the work 
simply for love of the cause and with no finan 
cial recompense. 

Think of a government which requires of its 
women such toil and sacrifice to obtain the 
privilege of a voice in regard to the taxes they 
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must pay, the laws they must obey, the educa- 
tion of their children, the conditions that sur- 
round them and the home, the persons who shall 
represent them in the councils of city and Stczte, 
the officials who are entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the laws! It surely seems as if the 
sex of a citizen should not determine the right 
to a voice in such vital matters as these, things 
which concern a woman exactly as they concern 
a man. In the beginning of this government, 
when the authority was confined to a few men, 
they attempted to impose strict religious and 


property qualifications for the suffrage, but 
very soon Jefferson and his followers, in the 
name of democracy, demanded their abolition 


and the enfranchisement of working-men. These 
men themselves made no struggle for this; there 
was no question as to whether the “ majority ” 
wanted it; a few political leaders carried on the 
contest, won it, and the masses of men, without 
effort, have had their representation ever since. 

It is only women, American women, white 
women, college women, working-women, who 
must struggle through three generations; give 
their time, their money, their labor, their lives; 
see the wishes of the minority treated with con- 
tempt, and comply with requirements never asked 
of any class of men in this or any other country. 
And so they bravely, cheerfully, uncomplain- 
ingly enter upon their great task of securing this 
monster petition. It will be presented to Con- 
gress next winter. 


New Headquarters in Washington 

Prior to 1891 Miss Susan B. Anthony for 
twelve years spent the winters in the national 
capital, and more attention was paid to woman 
suffrage by Congress during this period than in 
all the years preceding and _ succeeding it. 
Amusing instances are given in her biography 
of the vain efforts of its members to escape from 
her insistence that they should take some action, 
but when she no longer made her annual sojourn 
they were left to the peace they longed for in 
regard to this question. For the ‘past fifteen 
years they have utterly ignored it; the National 
Association has been overwhelmed by the de- 
mands from every side and has waited for a 
stronger pressure of public sentiment to influ- 
ence Congress. This winter, however, the asso- 
ciation has leased a house in Washingion, and 
will establish headquarters there. 


Firing All Along the Line 

It has been more than half a century since 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Anthony, and 
their contemporaries began making pilgrimages 
to the Legislature of New York in the interest 
of woman suffrage and better laws for women. 
The laws have been improved, although much 
vet remains to be desired. Women in the coun- 
try and the villages who pay taxes or have 
children in school may vote on all questions de- 
cided at school meetings; those in villages who 
pay taxes may vote on matters of special taxa- 
tion; they have this privilege, also, in possibly 
one-half of the third-class cities, and in over 
one-fourth of these they have school suffrage. 
This winter, the State Association will work for 
the submission of an amendment to the State 
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Constitution conferring the full franchise on 
women. They will not, as heretofore, go to the 
capital, make their speeches before the com- 


mittee, receive its compliments on their logic, 
clearness, and convincing arguments, go home 
and leave the committee to pigeonhole its report 
and congratulate itself on the ease with which 
it disposed of the matter. This winter the 
State Suffrage Committee, whose chairman is 
Mrs. Henry Villard, only daughter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, will open headquarters at Al- 
bany, and remain throughout the entire session 
of the Legislature, or until its bill has been 
acted upon. The members will not play the old 
game without more difficulty than they have 
heretofore experienced. The suffragists will have 
a much larger and more influential support than 
ever before. 


The women in a number of other States are 
thoroughly awake and determined, and their 
Legislatures will find some thorns in their 


usual path of roses. Chicago is going to make 


another attempt to get a new charter, its last 
one, in 1907, having proved an _ ignominious 


failure. In that year there was a strong effort 
to have a clause incorporated giving the munici- 
pal franchise to women. The State Suffrage 
Association was supported by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Teachers’ Federation, W. C. T. 


U., Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran, and other re- 
ligious societies of women, Mothers’ Congress, 


and many other organizations. Altogether dele- 
gates representing 85,000 women were sent to 
the hearing on this suffrage clause granted by 
the Charter Commission, and not one appeared 
in opposition. The final vote 37 te 27 
and the chairman of the commission gave the 
casting vote against the clause. The charter was 
defeated. 

Now the women are still better organized; 
those of the whole city seem aroused; they 
crowd the public meeting-places to their full 
capacity; scores of ministers are preaching in 
favor of a woman-suffrage clause in the proposed 
charter; the Woman’s Club of twelve or fifteen 
hundred members is working for it, and the 
politicians are going to have the fight of their 
lives to defeat it. 


stood 


A Religious Question 

In the early days of the movement for woman 
suffrage the epithet most often applied to its 
advocates was that of “infidel.” There was 
searcely an orthodox minister in the country 
who did not denounce it as contrary to Scripture. 
an insult to the divine plan, and a direct at- 
tempt to destroy the church. Now ministers of 
all denominations, by the thousands, are among 
its strongest supporters, and it is approved by 
many of the religious papers. The Christian 
Herald, undenominational, and said to have 
the largest circulation of any religious paper in 
the world, publishing 300,000 copies weekly, has 


established a woman-suffrage department. But 
it by no means stops with this. In every one 
of the thousands of places where it has sub- 


scribers it proposes to form groups, or centers, 
for the study and propagation of this measure. 
Could any one thing more surely indicate the 
progress of this great question of human rights? 
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We have started a debating society in our 
neighborhood out in the country. We have no 
reference-books, but wish to have a little library 
of our own. What would you advise us to get? 
—C. H. 

It is interesting to know that you have started 
a debating society in your neighborhood and 
that you mean to form a little library of your 
own. It is, however, rather difficult to tell you 
what are the best books to purchase, because 
if you mean to take up different subjects, or 
particular subject, for discussion in your 
society, the books which I would advise you to 
order would necessarily depend upon your work. 
One book which I certainly would have is A 
Vanual of Historical Literature, by C.K. 
Adams, as this is of great value as a reference- 
book. Do the funds of your club admit of your 
making a purchase of an encyclopedia? If so, 
you would find that, of course, of great value. 
But perhaps you would prefer to begin your 
library with books on literary subjects, and if 
so, if vou will write me more in detail the sort 
of work your club wishes to do and the amount 
of funds you have at your disposal, I shall be 
very glad to send you a list of books which 
would be helpful to you. I congratulate you on 
organizing your club, and you may be sure that 
the Home Study Club of the Bazar will be glad 
to give you every possible assistance. 

The Home Study Club interests us very much, 

have very little 
would be very thankful if you would 
magazines which contain arti- 
following subjects: Interna- 


and as we access to reference- 
books we 
direct us to some 


cles relating to the 


tional Marriages: Balkan Peninsula; Panama 
Canal; and Switzerland. Thank you for your 
help.—Mrs. W. G. McD. 

It is pleasant to hear that you have found 
the Home Study Club a help, but I fear in 
this instance, when you appeal to it for aid for 
your own club, that I ean give you but little 
information, as you say you have access to few 


reference-books. 

You ask particularly for magazine articles on 
the following subjects: 

Curiously enough, the subject of international 
marriages, while treated rather vigorously in 
the daily newspapers, apparently has not been 
the basis of a magazine article, the only one 
which is recorded in Poole’s Index being “ Inter- 
national Match-Making,” The Saturday Review, 


vol. 100, page 392. I would suggest that your 
club buy Frances Hodgson Burnett’s latest 
novel, The Shuttle, and draw its own conclusions 
both from that and from such information as 
you may have had from the newspapers in re- 


gard to other international marriages. 


On the Balkan Peninsula there are several 
magazine articles: “Problem of the Balkan 
States,” The North American Review, vol. 177, 
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page 365. “Problem of Italy and America in 
the Balkan,” Independent, vol. 55, page 1957. 
“Storm Centre in the Balkan,’ Popular Science 
Vonthly, vol. 64, page 173. On the Panama 
Canal, [ advise you to send to the Press Pub 
lishing Company, Pulitzer Building, New York 


City, and buy a copy of the World Almanac for 
twenty-live cents. In this you will find an ae 
count of the Panama Canal on pages 287 to 291 
and page 645. If you care to you could send to 
Washington, to the secretary of the Panama 
Canal Commission, and ask that a report upon 
the work of the canal be sent you. 

The articles on Switzerland in the magazines 
are somewhat limited. One entitled “ The Pros 
perity of and Government Ownership in Switze1 
land” is found in Everybody's, vol. 14, page 469. 
* Peasants of Switzerland,” Living Age, vol. 243, 
page 749. “ Holiday Home in Switzerland,” The 
Vation, vol. 78, page 107. This list will help you 
to make a start in your study of these subjects. 

This department has been one of especial in 


terest to me ever since its establishment. No, 
needing help in getting material for a paper 
which I have to write, my thoughts naturally 
turned to the Home Study Club for aid. Our 


club this winter will study the countries of South 
Vines ” of 


suggestions as to 


imerica. 
that country. you give me 
where to find data on this subject ?—Mkrs. J. W. B. 

Your club has certainly selected a most inter 
esting subject for study, “ The Countries of South 
America,” and your own particular subject, the 
* Mines,” is one of the important characteristics 
of that continent. The following list of books 
and magazine articles may be of service to you 
in obtaining material for your paper: 

“Gold Mining in Dutch Guiana,’ Engineering 


Wy paper is to be upon the 
Can 


Vagazine, June, 1900. ‘ Mineral Resources of 
Equador,” Scientific American, June 2, 1900. 
‘Panama and a Forgotten Romance,” Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, June, 1904. “ Peru and the 
Pizarros,” Cosmopolitan Magazine, January 
March, 1904. “Opening the Riches of the 
Andes,” World’s Work, October, 1901. 300ks: 
Vining Journey Across the Great Andes, F. I. 


Through Five 
S. W. Ray. South 


Republics on Horseback, 
imerica. F. S. Carpenter. 
Spanish - American Republics, Theodore Child. 
Capitals of South America, W. E. Curtis. Bo- 
indes, Sir W. M. Conway. Venezuela, A 
It Is Always Summer. W. E. Curtis. 

From these various sources you will, I am 
sure, be able to obtain all the information you 
wish, and you will find that a good deal of it is 
not entirely technical, but will give you more 
or less the romance of the country. 

It is pleasant to hear that the Home Study 
department has been of interest to you, and I 
hope that it will prove helpful as well, and that 
you will call upon it at any time for aid. 


Ricard. 


livian 


Land Where 
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In Easy Reach— 


Relief from Coffee Troubles is close at hand. 


A to days’ trial of well-made 


POSTUM 


“brings a sure reward 


’? 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


a more accurate and detailed knowledge of the 


Our club derived so much benefit last year from 
your help and outline in reading “ Evangeline” 
that we would like to ask your aid again this 
year. We have a membership of twenty and meet 
every two weeks.. We have decided to make a 
study of Japan this year, and as this is our first 
attempt at anything of this kind we do not know 
just how to go about it. We are unfortunate in 
not having access to a good library, but we mean 
to purchase one or, perhaps, two books. Will you 
give us the names of the best two books for our 
purpose, and also an outline and suggestions for 
study?—Mnrs. E. P. J. 

It is very pleasant to hear from you again, and 
to know that vou found the help of the Home 
Study Club of sufficient value to wish to ask 
its aid again. Your club will find the study of 
Japan most interesting, but I am confronted with 
the difficulty of deciding what two books will 
give you the best information in a general way 
on the history of that interesting little island. 
I think, on the whole, no book will be of more 
help to you than that of William E. Griffis, en- 
titled Mikado’s Empire. This would give you a 
very clear idea of the country, the customs of the 
people, and the home life of the Japanese. Pro- 
fessor Griffis has been a traveller in Japan, so 
he speaks at first hand. If you would take this 
book and read it carefully through, I think your 
club would feel that they had really been in this 
land of cherry blossoms. 

Another book of interest, written by a woman 
traveller in Japan, is Jinrikisha Days, by Eliza 
R. Scidmore. Another book, written by a woman 
for women, is entitled Japanese Girls and Wom- 
en, by Alice M. Bacon. 

If you are interested in the religion of the 
Japanese you will find this little volume very 
comprehensive— Bushido: The Soul of Japan, by 
I. O. Litobe. 

If you decide to purchase but two books I 
would advise the Mikado’s Empire and either 
Japanese Girls and Women or Jinrikisha Days. 
You should provide yourself with a map of Japan, 
and I would write to the agent of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company and ask that there be 
sent to you any information they have in printed 
form relating to the voyages of their steamships 
to Japan and the Far East. Their circular is 
very interesting reading. If you have access to 
any of the magazines of the last year or two you 
will find no difficulty in reading articles relating 
to Japan. 

You say that your members do not wish to do 
much work, so I would make the outline as sim- 
ple as possible. Assign to one the geography of 
the country, to another or possibly to three mem- 
bers the religion, to a fourth I would, give the 
literature, and divide among the rest the home 
life and customs of the Japanese. If you write 
to the secretary of the Japanese Embassy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., stating that you would like to see 
any published matter the Embassy has relating 
to education in Japan, I think it quite -possible 
that it would be sent you. 


I have appreciated the suggestions in the 


Home Study departfent very much, and now 
wish to avail myself of your help. I wish to get 


much-discussed man Henrik Ibsen. What I know 
of him is very superficial, and I want to know 
something more of his life and work. Will you 
also tell me which three of his books you would 
consider it best for me to study, or most worthy 
to add to my library?—A. W. D. 

It is pleasant to hear that you have found the 
Home Study department of the Bazar interest- 
ing; I hope you may find it useful as well. It 
aims to be of service to the individual quite as 
much as to a group of club members, so I hope 
you will feel at liberty to call upon it at any time. 
Some years ago Professor Dowden, one of the 
masters of literary appreciation, told his classes 
of the vast difference between knowing about an 
author or knowing about a book and knowing 
the author and the book. In no writer or his 
work is this more true than with Ibsen and his 
writings. Pages upon pages have been written 
about him and his work, and the interpretation 
of both is as varied and as numerous as the 
critics themselves. So to make a beginning in 
your study of Ibsen, I would say read Ibsen 
himself! Let each poem and play speak to you, 
forget that you have heard that [Ibsen and sym- 
bolism are synonymous, and read for the pure 
pleasure, or interest, or experience you may find 
your Ibsen reading to be. When you have done 
this it will be time enough to read what the 
general estimate of his work is, what this critic 
and that one have found in his writings, and com- 
pare their decisions with yours. You ask what 
three of his books it would be best for you to 
study. I would begin with some of the later 
plays—Little Evyolf, Hedda Gabler, or The Master 
Builder. Then beyond question A Doll’s House. 
After that Brand or Peer Gynt, but preferably 
the former for an understanding of the man 
Ibsen. When you feel that you have formed a 
distinct judgment of your own about Ibsen you 
will find it interesting to read some of the fol- 
lowing criticisms: The Critic, vol. 48, page 157; 
vol. 37, page 237. Also the Review of Reviews, 
vol. 34, page 37. But there js no more compre- 
hensive and scholarly tribute nor keener literary 
appreciation than the article in The North Amer- 
ican Review, vol. 183, page 1, by William Dean 
Howells. As you reread the plays, read them 
with this article as a guide. And, finally, read 
the volume written by his friend and neighbor, 
Georg Brandes. I shall want to hear whether 
another member has been added to the Ibsen 
cult. 

Will 
whose daughter the Princess Elizabeth 
the famous picture by Millais?—T. O. 

I am very glad to answer your question. The 
Princess Elizabeth was the daughter of Charles 
the First,-and spent more than half of her little 
life of fifteen vears in prison. It may interest 
you to know that Millais’s own daughter was the 
model for the portrait. and that the gown in the 
pottrait was one which the artist found in a 
second-hand shop and believed to have been orig- 
inally the property of Charles the First. This 
whole story you will find in the Life and Letters 
of Sir John Millais, vol. 2, page 122. 


the Home Study Club kindly tell me 


was in 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


express the “Art of the Dessert.” They 
appeal to the sense of the appropriate 
on any and every occasion, whether 
served alone or as an accompaniment 
to an elaborate dessert. 


| RECIPE 








Cut out a piece of plain cake, making each side the 
width of a Nabisco Sugar Wafer. Along one side of 
the wafers put a thin coating of Royal Icing—then place 
lengthwise against the cake. Remove center of cake. 

| Chop fine two ounces of walnuts and add to one cupful 
| of whipped cream with sugar and vanilla extract to taste 
| —then fill up center. Decorate with two NABISCO 
| Sugar Wafers and candied rose leaves. Serve with 
& chopped lemon jelly and macaroons. ” 








in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Way 
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Wik She 


ema Oorresponding Odilor 


Miss H.—tThe spirit in which you wrote your 
letter I quite understand, and realize that it is 
easier to ask such questions of a stranger than 
of a friend. Nevertheless, since you are a col- 
lege woman, it is not possible that in your col- 
lege experience you did not make friends to whom 
you could turn now to help you tide over your 
present difficulty, and my first advice to you 
would be to go to them. My next advice is not 
to carry out the plan that you have in mind. 
I am confident you would always regret such 
an experience. As you know so many of 
the best people in your city, why do you not 
offer to do their shopping for them on a com- 
mission? Or why not become a secretary to 
your friends and send out the cards, write the 
invitations, and attend to such details for them? 
Or, again, why do you not offer to take care of 
people’s children through the morning hours? 
Many people who do not wish to incur the ex- 
pense of a governess would be very glad to have 
their children well cared for during the morn- 
ing. Or take the older children about and act 
as a chaperon. I suggest all these various 
sources of revenue because they all seem to me 
more in keeping with the dignity of a college 
graduate. I hope that you will be able to obtain 
some sort of work which will help you over 
your difficulty; but if at any time you care to 
write to the Bazar, it will be a pleasure to an- 
swer you. 

Mrs. E. L. M.—-You have greatly assisted the 
Corresponding Editor by putting your questions 
in such simple order, and I am very glad to an- 
swer them. The first question, in regard to your 
accepting luncheon and dinner invitations which 
you feel you cannot return in kind, I answer at 
once that you should by all means accept them, 
and then when opportunity offers make some 
recognition of the courtesy by means of a book 
or some such small gift. Your friends under- 
stand, of course, that you are unable to enter- 
tain them, and will appreciate quite as much 
any other attention that you pay them. 

2. The directions for making braided rugs are 
very simple. Sew together pieces of rags about 
five inches in width, having contrasting colors 
or one color, just as you wish. If you prefer 
some definite color it is quite possible to dye 
the rags when you have them ready for braid- 
ing. When you have sewed together a sufficient 
quantity of rags then begin to braid them, and 
when braided they are ready to sew into what- 


ever shape you wish—either circular or 
square. The circular rugs are the simplest 
to make. 


3. The most useful article in crochet-work this 
year is the necktie. These may be made with 











the simple crochet-stitch, and the rule is: set 
up twenty-one stitches, crochet eight inches, then 
narrow one stitch at each end to eight stitches, 


continue for four inches, and begin to widen 
again and crochet five inches of full width— 


twenty-one stitches. 

In the Bazar of December, 1907, you will find 
illustrations of neckties and other crocheted 
articles. 

4. It is possible to blacken the fingers of slight- 
iy worn black kid gloves or to freshen leather 
hand-bags by the use of black liquid shoe- 
polish. 

5. The hand-bags used this season are of every 
variety and description, but they are all carried 
in the hand and not worn at the belt. The price 
varies from $3.50 up. 


6. I would not advise the bolero, but if 
you find it a stvle which is becoming you 
might have one of heavy imitation Irish lace, 


which would cost probably about seven or eight 
dollars. 

7. I would advise for your gloves either white 
or a light champagne color, both of which clean 
easily. As long gloves are not being worn much 
this season, many of the shops are offering them 
for sale at greatly reduced prices—sixteen-button 
length from $1.65 up. 


8. As you say your green skirt has begun 
to fray, I would suggest that you finish the 
bottom with another band of velvet the same 


width as the two which are already on your 
skirt. 

9. Pretty neckwear for general use may be 
made from Irish lace insertion three inches wide 
and finished with a ruche at the top. The lace 
should be boned with four neck-supporters—one 
at each side of the back and two front, the latter 
placed diagonally and meeting in a point at the 
throat. The price of the lace is from seventy- 
five cents up. 


10. The best way to clean an écru_ waist 
is by dipping it well in gasoline; when dry 


pull each bit of lace carefully through your 
fingers. 

11. I would advise gasoline also for the light 
dresses which you describe, although many peo- 
ple think that dipping the garments in flour is 
a satisfactory process. You probably know that 
you must not have any matches, gas, or oil near 
the gasoline when using it. Really, the most 
satisfactory way to clean with gasoline is out-of- 
doors. 

12. Since you are occupied through the day, 
I would advise you to occasionally have an eve- 
ning at home, when you will be able to receive 
your friends, This will be a pleasure to them as 
well as to you. 
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ANNUAL SPECIAL SALE 


OSTERMOOR Frencu vce 


MATTRESS REGULAR PRICE 
SPECIAL PRICE 


$18-2° 


Delivered 




















These 
Mattresses 
are the very softest 
and most luxurious we 
can make, built in the dain- 
tiest possible manner by our most 
expert specialists; represent in the very 
highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR 

merit of excellence, and are a rare bargain both 
in price and quality. 
















Mattresses all full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, in one or two parts, 

round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, French Rolled Edges, as illustrated. 
Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all hand-laid, closed within ticking 
entirely by hand sewing. 

Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular. 

Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—finest quality, pink, blue, yellow, green or 

lavender, plain or figured. High-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect, or the 

good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 


Price *18.= Each 


From Your Ostermoor Dealer 
Or if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid, same day check ts received by us. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 















When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice Of color 
of covering, in case all you like are aiready sold, as there will be no 
time for corres e 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, in two parts, 
costs $15.50. The $30. French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, 
weighs 15 lbs. more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges—closer tufts, 
finer ~overing, and is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test 
of Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely 
illustrated ; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Lid., Montreal 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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WITH THE CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


Mrs. H.—Your daughter certainly has a de- 
lightful time in store for her when she will be 
the guest of her brother at his Junior promenade, 
and | quite understand the importance of arrang- 
ing her wardrobe for this occasion. You say 
that she will require, in addition to what she 
already has, a suit and two evening gowns. For 
the suit I would suggest a rather light shade 
of blue broadcloth—the shade known as Copen- 
hagen blue—and that the model be that of Cut 
Paper Pattern No. 711 in the October number of 
the Bazar. I would trim the suit either with 
black soutache braid or with braid the color of 
the cloth. Since she is a blond this blue will be 
especially becoming to her. 

For the evening gowns I would follow the 
models on pages 931 and 933 of this same issue. 
The model on page 931 might be of white point 
d’esprit over white satin, which is always girlish 
and very becoming, and I suggest that the neck 
and sleeves be trimmed with bands of gold lace, 
which are so popular this season. My advice 
would be to have the skirt only an inch below 
the tops of her shoes, or, in other words, three 
inches from the ground, which is a pretty dancing 
length. Rather than the sleeves which are in this 
design, I would have long white mousquetaire 
sleeves of the point d’esprit. 

The other evening gown, which is the right- 
hand model on page 933, I would have of pale 
blue crépe de Chine and trimmed with soft blue 
satin ribbons. I would make it over either pale 
blue messaline silk or white lawn—which makes 
a very pretty underbody for an evening gown, 
is not quite so expensive, and is quite suitable 
for a young schoolgirl. Here, too, I would have 
the long white sleeves, which should be of the 
same material as the vest of the waist, and I sug- 
gest for that white lace. The dresses should 
certainly be low in the neck. 

Mrs. W.—The hand-painted menus and favors 
have been in fashion for some time, but are be- 
ing used more than usual just now. I would 
advise you to write concerning them to the ad- 
dresses I am sending you by mail. 

Designs for fashions may be sent to any of the 
fashion publications, and will receive due at- 
tention. They may be in pen-and-ink or in black- 
and-white wash. It would be well to study the 
different publications and see first which ones 
you think your drawings would be appropriate 
for. If you do very much work of that kind it 
might pay you to take the drawings and go to 
some of the publications with them. 

Mrs. W. P. A.—You certainly ought to be able 
to sell your candy, and I congratulate you upon 
having something new and good in the candy 
line. As you say, the difficulty is in getting new 
goods on the market, and I think your better 
way would be to make the first attempt through 
some of the Women’s Exchanges. I would write 
to the secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Boston, Massachusetts, and ask if 
she would kindly send you the names and ad- 
dresses of different exchanges—a Social Bureau, 
if there is such a thing in Boston, or any in- 
formation she may have about such places in and 


around your home. At such places your candy 
should have a good sale. 

Miss A. R. C. B.—The following are the fancy 
costumes to be worn for the characters of Pierrot 
and Columbine. I regret that I cannot send you 
pictures of them, but will describe them for you 
in detail, and perhaps that will be of sufficient 
help to you. Let us take that of Pierrot first. 
“Pierrot is a character in French pantomime 
representing a man in growth and a child in 
mind and manners.” You doubtless know that 
the person who takes this character should be 
the tallest and thinnest man of your acquaint- 
ance. You must powder his face and hair either 
with rice powder or with flour, and he should 
wear any sort of a long white gown, with very 
long sleeves and a row of big buttons down the 
front. You remember, of course, that the word 
“ Pierrot” means “ little Peter.” As to Colum- 
bine, who you recall is the sweetheart of Harle- 
quin, and like him is supposed to be invisible 
to mortal eyes, you have a choice in regard to 
her costume. The dress may be a full skirt of 
white tulle or satin made. with a low bodice and 
trimmed as your fancy directs with garlands of 
roses. She must carry a wand with a cluster 
of roses at the top. Sometimes her costume is 
made with blue satin paniers and bodice. These 
paniers are simply straight pieces of satin 
fitted to the bodice, and may be covered by a 
garland. of roses to conceal the joining. With 
this costume wear a three-cornered hat which 
may be either of white or blue, and be sure to 
powder Columbine’s hair. As to stockings and 
shoes, they may be either white or blue or blue 
stockings and white shoes or white stockings 
and blue shoes. For a head dress for Pierrot 
have a round white cap with pompoms of either 
black or white on the side. 

Mrs. B. L. N.—With your invalid mother to 
care for, I understand how important it is to 
you to find some occupation which will not take 
you away from home, and one that occurs to me 
as meeting your conditions is a teahouse for 
automobilists. Living, as you do, on one of the 
well-travelled roads you would be sure of patrons, 
but I would begin in a simple way, and then in- 
crease what you offer as the demand requires. 
Make a sign board after the fashion of those 
which swing before an English inn. I will send 
you by mail one or two designs. This will at- 
tract the attention of the motorists. Arrange 
one room with small tables and chairs, using at 
first such furniture as you may already have, 
and also such china. Do not try to serve any- 
thing but tea, coffee, milk, bread and butter, and 
toast, but have what you do serve of the best. 
One woman who has a most successful teahouse 
purchased very pretty china, and it so pleased 
her customers that she sold all she had, and now 
keeps an extra quantity on hand to meet the 
demand of the travellers. If any one in your 
town has old china or furniture to sell you 
might take it and sell it on commission. I hope 
if this suggestion appeals to you, and you at- 
tempt to carry it out, that you will have all 
success. 
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Don’t Pay $3.00 
For What We Give You Free 





The fad today is Silver Butter-Spreaders. 

Every housewife wants a set. Sooner or later 
she’ll have one. 

But she doesn’t need to buy them if she’ll act 
at once. 

For we are giving for a little time an elegant 
set of these Spreaders—free. 

These beautiful Butter-Spreaders are of the 
stylish Lily pattern in Wm. Rogers & Son AA 
triple plate. 

The price, if you could buy them, would be $3 
or more for the six. 

We are going to supply to our customers, for a 
little time, six of these Spreaders free. 


Simply Do This: 
Send either the metal cap from a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef or the paper certificate under the 








top, with 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing, 
and we’ll send you one of these Spreaders. 


For six tops or certificates from six jars, we’ll 
send you-six of these Spreaders, making a beauti- 
ful silver set—fit to grace any table. The Lily 
pattern is one of the daintiest designs in silver 
today. But as glad as you’ll be to get these 
Spreaders, you’ll be more pleased to know of the 
**Extract.’’ 


For you’ll find it will make all of your meats 
and soups and gravies even more savory than 
ever. You'll never know till you try it just what 
it adds and saves. 


The saving is in adding new flavor to left-overs 
and cold meats. 

It imparts a deliciousness to fresh meats and 
soups that tempts the most jaded of palates. 





Armours 


| Extract 


Try making a rich, brown gravy with Armour's 
Extract of Beef. 

See if it doesn’t improve it greatly —doesn’t add a 
superlative zest. 

The Germans and French, who are famous as cooks, 
make all their gravies this way. 

Judge if you ever tasted a gravy even one-half so 
delicious. 

Serve a gravy made this way tomorrow night. See 
what your husband says. Give the “little ones” such 
“bread and gravy” as they never knew could exist. 


Don’t Be Mistaken 


Don’t think of Armour’s Extract of Beef as only 
for use in the sick-room. 

Those who think that don’t know what they miss. 
That is the /eas? of its uses. * 

Its veal value is for use in the kitchen. And it 
should be used every day. There are a hundred 
ways to use it. 

After six jars you will use hundreds and better 
every dish. You'll never again be without ajar ready 
in the kitchen. 


of Beef 


Four Times the Best 


But please don't forget to get “Armour’s,” for Ar- 
mour’s goes four times as far. The directions read, 
“Use one-fourth as much,” for our extract is concen- 
trated. 

We would like to give you a jar—free—to prove its 
advantages. We don't, because that would cheapen 
it. But we want you to have it. 

That is why we return, for a little time, more than 
~~ pay for the extract, by giving you one of these 

utter-Spreaders for the metal top or certificate—or 
as many as you need to make up a beautiful set. 

So order the first jar of your grocer or druggist to- 
day, and begin to receive the Spreaders, at the same 
time begin the use of the extract and learn what that 
use means. 

Judge by the first jar of the extract if you'll ever 
again go without it. Simply hear what your people 
say when they taste that dainty new flavor. 

When sending the tops or certificates for the 
Butter-Spreaders, address Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Dept. J. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 
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e ORKSCREW bread” is one of the 
campers’ delicacies, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be enjoyed on 

skating-picnics too. Make a paste of flour and 

water and a little shortening of butter or lard, 
using the prescribed quantity of baking-powder— 

two heaping teaspoonfuls to a quart of the mix- 

ture. Make the paste stiff enough to handle 

easily—that is, rather stiffer than for biscuits 
baked in a pan. 

Have a good bed of coals and the usual two 
forked sticks to hold the cooking utensils. Take 
a green stick an inch or more in diameter, and 
wind the dough around it. Rest the ends on the 
two forked sticks, and turn frequently until 
brown and crisp on all sides. Pull out the stick, 
and the bread is ready for eating. 


Of knitted silk neckties there seems to be no 
end. They are still accepted with enthusiasm 
by the lucky young men to whom they are offered. 
The latest improvement in their manufacture 
is a band of ribbon the same shade as the silk 
for the portion that goes around the neck under 
the collar. It is said to be a far less clumsy 
arrangement than the knitted or crocheted band. 


When preparing for any long journey either 
by steamer or by rail, remember to get half a 
dozen or more small paper bags from the grocer. 
They are very convenient for use in staterooms. 
Pin up a fresh one every day for combings, bits 
of paper, and the litter of all sorts that collects 
constantly wherever human beings live for even 
a few hours. The bags can be thrown away or 
taken away each morning by porter or stewardess. 


Sometimes when travelling or visiting there is 
pressing need for a laundry bag and none at 
hand. If one can procure any sort of a common 
towel—and this is usually possible—a bag may 
easily be made. Fold the towel in halves, and 
sew up the sides to within six inches of the top. 
Fold the tops over outside, and stitch across, 
leaving an inch space for the drawing-string, 
which may be of tape, ribbon, or anything that 
happens to be at hand. Such a bag will serve 
its purpose, and can readily be converted back to 
a towel when the need is over. 


Many uses have been found for the little old- 
fashioned “ bookcases’ whtich were simply a set 
of hanging shelves with or without sides. They 
have served to hold ¢hina, medicine, bric-A-brac, 
and dressmaker’s materiais. They are now said 
to be ideal shoe-cases. One fastened to the wall 
of a young woman’s private bathroom has four 
shelves at different heights. On the lowest shelf 
are riding, hunting, and walking boots. The next 


shelf is devoted to Oxfords for various occasions. 
Above them are dainty evening shoes and slip- 
pers. On the top shelf are boxes and bottles 
holding sponges, brushes, and the various dress- 
ings required to keep all this footwear in good 
condition. A sateen curtain on a little brass rod 
covers the front of the shoecase. 


Knickerbockers of China silk, either white or 
black, are much worn by people who wish to re- 
duce the figure to its smallest proportions. For 
summer wear they are to be commended on other 
grounds. They are easily laundered, and a good 
quality of China silk will long outwear cambric 
of any quality. 


A delicious accompaniment for afternoon tea, 
or to be served with a green salad at dinner, is a 
bread-and-butter sandwich with a filling of cream 
cheese. Toast the sandwich, which should be 
very thin, on both sides, and serve very hot. 


A waistcoat worn for skating by a young wom- 
an who was something of a sport was both com- 
fortable and unique. The back was of chamois- 
skin, and the fronts were made of two loons’ 
breasts. The feathers lie so flat that the effect 
was less bulky than fur and quite as warm. The 
silvery sheen of this feather waistcoat, worn with 
a cutaway red coat, was most effective in the 
moonlight or by the ruddy blaze of the bonfires. 


Shoe-bags for travelling are made of many ma- 
terials, but Canton flannel seems to be the most 
satisfactory. Half a dozen of these bags are al- 
most a necessity for the girl who does much 
visiting. They are simply made. Take a strip 
of Canton flannel from six to eight inches wide 
and two and one-half times the length of the 
shoe. Fold over, and baste the sides, leaving a 
flap of three or four inches which should be 
rounded or pointed. Bind all around with tape 
or ribbon, and sew a piece to the flap long enough 
to wind around the parcel and tie. Each bag, 
of course, is intended for one pair of shoes. They 
ean be made of different colors or of one color, 
each marked plainly that no time may be lost in 
untying and looking for the right pair of shoes. 


The turn-over low-cut collars of matinées and 
the simpler dressing-sacques are often very unbe- 
coming, especially to long thin necks. A simple 
device for changing the whole appearance of such 
a garment is to baste a narrow lace edging just 
around the neck. The lace should be mounted on 
linen tape which will also serve to keep the neck 
binding clean. Several of these little bands 
should be kept on hand. They are easily washed 
and do not require ironing. 
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: The 
“NATIONAL”’ 
Spring Style Book 
and Samples- FREE 


One copy of this Style Book is 
ready for YOU and will be sent you 
FREE with the Samples of the new 
Spring Suitings, if you write for 
them TO-DAY. 

This ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book 
is the greatest book of fashions ever 
issued. The ‘‘Christy Girl’’ cover was 
drawn expressly for the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ by 
Mr. Howard Chandler Christy and every page is 
equally as interesting. It isthe most beautifully illus- 
trated and fascinating work of fashion ever published. 
And remember, one copy is for YOU—FREE. 


New York Styles Are Greatly Changed 


The ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book (sent free) shows ALL 
the desirable New York Styles— gives you complete, all the 
changes in fashion for the Spring Season. The complete edi- 
tion of this Style Book cost $214,782; no expense being spared 
to make it the most attractive, complete and valuable fashion 
work in America. One copy of this Style Book is intended for 
YOU—FREE, only you must write for it to-day. We will send 
it to you postpaid, gladly, but YOU must say it is welcome. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure Expressage 
New York Styles $750 to $35 Prepaid 


Style Book and Samples FREE 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book pictured above illustrates all the New Suits 
and Skirts for Spring. And any of these handsome Suits and Skirts will be Made 
To Your Measure in your choice of our 400 New Spring Suitings. A liberal assort 
ment of these Samples will be sent you FREE with the Style Book. 

You select your Material from the Samples. You select your Suit from the 
Style Book. We makethe Suit to your measure, send it to you with a signed 
guarantee that it will fit you and please you, or we will refund your money. But 
more than this, Each “NATIONAL” Suit is made and sold according to 


The *“‘NATIONAL”’ Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has We prepay all the postage and ex 
the “NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” press charges on all “NATIONAL” 
attached, This tag says: “Your money Garments to every part of the United 
back if you ask for it.”’ States, 


In addition to the Made-to-Measure Suits, this “NATIONAL” Spring 
Style Book shows the following 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments 


Millinery Lingerie Dresses Plumes Rain Coats 

Waists Tub Suits Belts Muslin Underwear 
Skirts House Dresses Petticoats Knit Underwear 
Silk Dresses Kimonos Jackets Corsets 

Hosiery Neckwear Sweaters Boys’ Clothing 


Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 


One copy of this Great “NATIONAL” Style Book is intended for YOU. One copy 
IS yours—FREE,. Will you write for it TO-DAY? In requesting 
Samples be sure to state the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
210 West 24th Street, New York City 
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HIS evening gown may be made as 
inexpensively or as extravagantly as 
The style is as suitable 
for a rich satin as for a dainty silk mus- 
The cost of making it will vary ac- 
cording to the material used. 

The skirt is cut in the new four-gored 
pattern with the high waist-line, and may 
or may not have the bands of insertion fall 
over the seams. 


pints 


RABY ~ orten 


gyn 


EMPIRE EVENING GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 741 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40,and 42 inches 
bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 




















THE BACK VIEW OF THE GOWN, EITHER HIGH OR LOW NECK. 

To make in twenty-seven-inch wide material it will require ten 
yards, in thirty-six-inch width only eight yards. Of the insertion, 
if with the long sleeves, eleven yards are necessary. 

The one pattern may be used for these three styles of gown, as 
the difference is mainly in the manner of trimming. 

To make the dress at the most moderate cost get a pretty silk 
muslin, to be had at thirty-five cents a yard—ten yards. Eleven 
yards of some pretty lace, perhaps the filet pattern at forty 
cents, and two yards of satin in the same shade as the material 
to bind in bias folds the edges of the lace insertion. If the satin 
is one dollar a yard the whole dress may be purchased for ten 
dollars and thirty cents. 

If the dress is to be made in a better material, surah satin at 
one dollar and a quarter a yard may be had in the thirty-six-inch 
width. This will require eight yards and come to ten dollars. 

Gold lace at a dollar and a half a yard may be substituted for 


the filet insertion and add to the cost sixteen dollars and a half. 
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Old Clothes Made New with Diamond Dyes 


**Once every so often I have what I call my Diamond Dye Days. I usually wait 

children need some bright new clothes, and then I take all the clothes that I have 
keeping and decide what can be made over for the children and what I want to make 
for myself; then I decide on what colors I want to have, and by noon I am all tl 
clothes are on the line and dry by night 

** Lots of things I dye whole without ripping up or taking out the linings unless I am going 
to make them over anyway. I have found it easy to dye straw and felt hats. I think that 
Diamond Dyes easily save me $100.00 a year. The Diamond Dye Annual has given n 
many hints that I am glad to write for it." — Mrs. W. B. Martin, St. Paul, Minn 


Diamond Dyes will renew the life and beauty of those discarded articles of feminine apparel 
which you have tucked away in bureau drawers and old closets. 

Diamond Dyes will rejuvenate all of those soiled and faded ribbons, those feathers of ancient 
hue, those fabrics from ripped-up dresses, and lend the color-sparkle of fashion to any texture. 
Nothing is lost that is brought in contact with Diamond Dyes. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 
Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and always give perfect results. You must be sure 
you get the real Diamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you inten i to dye 
Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye claim that their 
imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘ all fabrics’’) equally well. This claim is false, because no 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres can be used as successfully for 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, 
namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 
Diamond Dyes for wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are especially 
adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 
iamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibre which 
take up the dye slowly 
“*Mixed Goods,”’ also known as “‘ Union Goods,”’ are made chiefly of either Cotton, Lins n, or other vege- 
table fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made for these good 
Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s 
New Diamond Dye Annual Free. name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send 
you a copy of the new Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, 
all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 





Atall Reliable Dealers--Insist upon theGenuine 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
GOOD WINTER PATTERNS 


HE shirt-waists of heavy linen, cotton and 
T wool crépe, flannel, and cloth for winter 

are made with a smaller sleeve than the 
summer’s models, but otherwise without much 
of the variety of style in the shape. They have 
not much fulness, and do not blouse, but are 
drawn well down into the belt. Flat box pleats 
may be used without any trimming; buttons and 
loops of braid may adorn these pleats or flat 
round dots may be worked on them in heavy 
silk or the fibre floss which is used for the 
végétale embroidery. Simple set patterns, on 
the lines of the Greek-key design or something 
else equally severe, are embroidered or braided 
on the crépe or crépon waists. 

The box-pleated model is a good one for flannel 
shirt-waists. It is simple and easily made, and 
with a pretty stock and tie looks quite dressy 
enough for mornings. For wear under a coat 
the neck may be dressed up with a pretty silk 
stock and scarf or a lace jabot, and the effect 
be good enough for most occasions. 

The cotton and wool crépon waists with em- 
broidery are especially useful because they 
launder well am easily. The simple Greek-key 
design for embroidery or braiding may be 
bought for 15 cents, in one inch, two inches, or 
four inches width. The number is 180. 

A particularly good design for these crépe 
blouses was illustrated in the August Bazar. 
It is No. 701, and it has scalloped edges, cut 
on the pattern, which may be butonholed with 
heavy floss, making a simple and easily laun- 
dered waist. Another good and simple pattern 
for a winter blouse is No. 700, which may be 





LITTLE GIRL’S SCHOOL FROCK. No. 732. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years 
Price, 25 cents. 


made up with or without a lining. Waist 
No 675 is a good shirt-waist model for 
such use, also, and the edges of the shoul- 
der and front band may be finished with 
a little embroidered edge and worked 
dots in a contrasting color. This waist 
has the rather small shirt-waist sleeve, 
which many women prefer to the very 
small, close-fitting shape. 

The little girl’s frock No. 732 is a 
model which should appeal to all moth- 
ers as a sensible school dress for winter. 
The only trimming is a simple little 
braided design and six big buttons with 
braid loops. A plain leather or stitched 
cloth belt may be used instead of the 
sash illustrated. A little frill of silk is 
set into the sleeve under a pleat, but 
this may be left out when a very plain 
frock is preferred. 

Other good patterns for schoolgirls are 
Nos. 660 and 661, two charming and 
practical afternoon frocks, No. 649, a 
plain utility cloak, and Nos. 640, 642, 





— - re w ’ - - we ’ 2 - : 
rwo NEW SHIRT-WAISTS. NOS. 730 AND 731. and 643, simple school dresses. Frock 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measur No. 577 is a very graceful model for girls 


Price, 15 cents each from 10 to 16 years of age. 
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The Standard of 
Corset Fashion 


The Foundation of a 
Perfect Fitting Gown 


“i 
Step by step fashion lines y 
have ascended until now they touch the heights of this 
Redfern figure style. 

Fashion points to further development of the sim- 
plicity of line, emphasized in trimless effects, reveal- 
ing the entire beauty of the form; sounding, as it were, 
the Greek note—lines, not curves—the straight -flat 
effect is the corsetting keynote. 

Redfern Models are the only corsets that will give the unbroken 
lines as required for the uncurved figure fashion. 

Redfern Models are perfectly comfortable, sitting, standing, or 
walking. While the longest models are very long, there are several 
inches of the fabric through which the whalebone does not extend. 
It is well to note that a Redfern Model, regardless of its price, is boned 
with the purest Arctic whalebone—the difference in price results 
from the richness of material and elaborateness of making 
not boning or shape. Every Redfern is made to a 
fashionable fit. 


Seceurthy are attached to 
‘Rubber Fullon these models. 


Mose Supporters 
$3.00 to $10.00 per pair, according to materials. 
AT ALL HIGH-CLASS SHOPS. 


We have a book of instructions for properly selecting and 
fitting the new long-skirt models. 
Write for Booklet B. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY, New York, Cutcaco, OaKLAND. 
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PATTERNS FOR EVERY-DAY USE 


HE newest skirt is the four-gore model 
‘2 here illustrated. It is perfectly simple in 

make and not difficult to fit, as it is made 
slightly loose around the waist where there is 
much curve from the waist to the hips. For 
slight women it may fit the figure quite closely 
or hang a little loose, as preferred. It should 
be fitted as desired before the box pleats or 
bands are stitched on. The band around the 
foot goes under these lengthwise bands. 

The top of the skirt is fastened to a fitted 
belt of lining boned to hold it up, and the skirt 
may be tacked to this lining at the sewing lines 
as much as you wish. 

The waist shown with this skirt is a simple 
blouse which may be made by any blouse pattern 








NOVEL FRENCH NIGHTGOWN, 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 737 ' 

Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents. 


and our sleeve pattern No. 
717. The brassiére or over- 
blouse is No. 733, which 
was illustrated with dif- 
ferent embroidery designs 
in the December Bazar. 
The price of sleeve pat- 
tern No. 717 is ten cents, 
and that of the brassié@re 
ten cents also. The two 
embroidery designs are 
No. 287 for embroidery 
on net, price, fifty cents, 
and No. 288 for embroid- 
ery on cloth, price, forty 
cents. 

There is a decided nov- 
elty in the French night- 
gown No. 736. The shape 
is entirely new, and the 
long sleeve is quite in line 
with all of this season’s 
fashions. 

The simple embroidery 
design of a shallow scal- 





lop and heavy dots is con- PLAIN SHIRTWAIST 
sidered smarter than more SLEEVE. 
elaborate patterns, and is (4 Paper Pattern No 
NEW FOUR-GORE SKIRT. the favorite in the best 738 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 736 Paris lingerie shops. The Sizes, small, medium, 
- Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist measure. new shirtwaist sleeve is and large. 


Price, 25 cents quite plain and close. Price, 10 cents 
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(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO SEASONS, OR WE 
WILL RE-LINE THE GARMENT FREE OF CHARGE 


KINNER’'S SATIN is always guaranteed to wear two seasons, 
whether used as a lining in Ready-Made garments or purchased 
separately at a Dry Goods store. 


The Ready-Made garment lined with SKINNER’S SATIN 
should bear this guarantee label : 





The Satin Lining | 


f inthis garment is 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
| ’ SEASONS 


MANUPACTURED BY 


William Skinner Mfg. Ce. 








It is sewed on the garment for your protection; so always insist on 
this Skinner Guarantee Label, and look for the name in the selvage. 

Also in purchasing Satin at dry goods stores, always look for 
“SKINNER’S SATIN,” which is woven into every inch of the sel- 
vage. This is for your protection, so do not be deceived by the red 
selvage, but Look for the Name. 


“A STORY OF SILKS AND SATINS” 


If your dealer does not handle Skinner’s Satin, write us for samples. We will also send you 


a handsome booklet, “* A Story of Silks and Satins.’ 


Address Dept. K, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Wilham Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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Good YJorm 


&ntertainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
stamped envelope in their letters. 


Mrs. A. M. H.—It is a pleasure to answer your 
questions, and also to hear that the Bazar has 
been of service to you before this. 

I would send written invitations to the wed- 
ding a little less than three weeks before the day, 
and, if possible, they should be delivered by hand 
rather than through the mail. ‘This, however, is 
not obligatory. All invitations must be sent by 
you, whether or not you know the people, and 
they should be formally worded: 

Mrs. A. M. Smith 
requests the pleasure of your company 


at the 
marriage of her daughter 
Mary 
to 
Mr. James Jones 


on Saturday, January 26, 1909 
at 12 Hamilton Street. 

When the moment for congratulations arrives 
it is the privilege of the bride’s family to greet 
the young couple first, then that of the groom’s 
family. 

The menus you suggest are excellent, and I 
would follow them exactly, having sandwiches, 
salad, coffee, cake, and ices if the ceremony takes 
place in the morning. and just the ices, coffee, 
and cake if the wedding is in the afternoon. I 
certainly should not try to seat the guests; serv- 
ing the refreshments from the dining-table is 
quite correct. With the wonderful quantity of 
flowers which you have at hand in California 
you will be able to make your table very at- 
tractive. 

Miss I. E. B.—The little informal notes of in- 
vitation for the wedding are quite correct, but 
they should be written by the bride’s family, 
either mother or father, sister or brother, as the 
case may be. 

The hour of a wedding is usually a matter of 
convenience, and as you wish a noon wedding I 
would make the hour either twelve o’clock or 
half after at the latest. 

The wedding luncheon need not be elaborate, 
and the following menu may please you: 

Bouillon in cups. 
Chicken salad and chopped sardine sandwiches. 
Salted almonds and olives. 
Individual ices, cake, and coffee. 
I agree with you that, as the wedding is to be 
in an apartment, it is better for the bridal pair 
to be unattended. At the time set for the cere- 
mony, they should enter the room, the minister 
wy preceding them, and I would suggest that 
he ceremony be performed in the corner between 


the window and the usual fireplace. The min- 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


ister should face the room, but the couple should 
have their backs to the guests all through the 
ceremony. At the conclusion, after receiving the 
congratulations of the minister, the newly mar- 
ried pair should turn and face the guests and 
then receive their good wishes. 

Again I agree with you that the bride should 
wear her travelling dress at a wedding that is 
to be as simple as you are so wisely planning 
this one to be. The proper dress for the groom 
is gray trousers, white vest, black frock coat, 
high collar, and white silk tie and gray gloves. 

N. McD.—How delightful that you and your 
sister are to have a double wedding! I am very 
glad to answer your questions as to the order 
of the ceremony, and to give you any other help 
I can. 

It is customary for some one to give the brides 
away, but one person would do for both brides. 
The wedding-party should enter the church in 
this way: first either two or four ushers, pref- 
erably four ushers. They should walk the dis- 
tance of three pews apart. Having your frien 
sing the wedding march is rather a new feature, 
but I would have her do so from the choir and 
not be part of the procession. Immediately be- 
hind the ushers come the bridesmaids, then the 
maids of honor, and behind them the two little 
flower girls, who should carry small baskets of 
flowers. Then come the brides walking together, 
and directly behind them the person who is to 
give them away. Or that person need not b- 
part of the procession; he may be standing in 
the first pew and come forward at the proper 
time to give the brides away. The best men and 
the grooms in the mean time have walked out 
from the vestry-room and wait at the altar for 
the arrival of the wedding-party. As the ushers 
reach the altar, particularly if the church is 
small, they should separate and take their posi- 
tions in the aisle by the first pews and allow 
the rest of the bridal party to pass between 
them. The bridal party separates at the altar, 
so that on each side there stands a bridesmaid. 
a flower girl, and a maid of honor, and then the 
brides are met by the grooms, who leave the best 
men and come forward, each to his bride; the 
best men then take their position directly behind 
the brides and grooms, the person who is to give 
them away steps forward, and the ceremony pro 
ceeds. 

The procession leaves the church in this way:- 
the married couples, the maids of honor, the 
flower girls, the bridesmaids, and finally the 
ushers. The best man goes back to the minister’s 
study to give him the marriage fee. 
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Foulards 1 Or Spring 


Spring will be distinctly a silk 
season, with Foulards as the strong 
favorite by reason of the special adapt- 
ability of this fabric to the long, sweep- 
ing lines and soft, clinging elfects de- ( 

‘ 
| 


as 


manded by the prevailing fashion. 
The famous 


Shower-Proof 


(Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) 


Foulards 


3 
| 
of Cheney Bros. will be shown in the best 
\ 
: 
; 
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stores, and these Foulards should be in- 
sisted upon by the woman who would make 
sure of way and secure herself against 
cheap, unsatislactory silk not proof against 
water. 

Cheney Shower - Proof Foulards are 
produced in new and original designs, as 
well as in the more conservative patterns 
—in smaller figures and polka dots — 
the only guaranteed Shower - Proof 
oulards. 
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GOOD FORM AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Carp-rarty.—Five Hundred is played fully 
as much now as euchre at card-parties. Next 
to bridge it is the favorite game. 

I would advise you to have four at each table, 
playing partners. The tally cards should be 
marked: two A No. 1’s, two B No. 1’s, two A 
No. 2’s, two B No. 2’s, ete. The A’s play to- 
gether and the B’s together at each table. The 
eards are all mixed tfp when the guests arrive, 
and they draw. The cards will then show both 
at which table they are to start playing and 
with whom they are to play. Progression oc- 
curs when each player has dealt once. 

A general score is kept at each table until 
the time for progression arrives; then each in- 
dividual copies her own score on her individual 
card, both plus and minus, and she adds to this 
score until the entire morning’s play is over. The 
grand total after all the setbacks during the 
entire play have been deducted is the score upon 
which she bases her claim for the first or booby 
prize. If partners change at each progression 
you will need only one first prize and one booby 
prize, but it is customary to have a first prize 
for the highest lady and another for the high- 
est gentleman, the same with the booby prizes. 
Have two nice packs of cards for the first prizes, 
or possibly an attractive block of score-cards for 
one and little paper-covered books of instruc- 
tion for the booby prizes. 

The method of counting differs in different 
localities for Five Hundred. According to the 
original schedule, however, the suits rank the 
same as in bridge—spades lowest, clubs next, 
diamonds and hearts, with no trumps for the 
highest. In the other schedule they rank, clubs 
lowest, spades, hearts, diamonds, and no trumps. 
To the bridge-player the first schedule is much 
less confusing. If some are in the habit of 
playing one way and the others the other, it 
is well to have a clear understanding before the 
game begins. According to the original method 
of counting for each additional trick above the 
six the ranking value of one trick in the suit 
is added, as, for instance, forty in spades, 
sixty in clubs, ete. According to the new Avon- 
dale schedule a hundred is added for each addi- 
tional trick in every suit. This difference in 
counting may also cause confusion, but I think 
that you will have very little among people who 
live in the same community, as the same rules 
are apt to prevail. 

Mrs. J. S.—A married woman should sign 
her own name in a wedding book—that is, 
Mary Rowland Smith instead of Mrs. E. R. 
Smith. 

Mrs. D.—It is usually possible, when a shower 
is given to a bride-elect, for her to thank those 
who have contributed personally at the time, but, 
if that is not possible, it is courteous to write 
notes of thanks. 

After the wedding or just before it, directly 
after receiving the gifts, or as near that time as 
possible, the bride must write notes of thanks 
to all who have sent her gifts, whether they are 
sent by friends of the groom or by her own 
friends. It is more courteous to say in the notes 








that Mr. joins her in thanks, ete. A note 
of thanks to a man and his wife who have sent 
a gift together may be worded as follows: 

“ Mr. — wishes me to thank you and Mr. 
S—— for him us well as myself.” 

SHAKESPEARE CLUB.—Cannot a few members of 
your club give the scene between Pyramus and 
Thisbe in the fifth act of “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” for your hour’s entertainment? It is 
short and can be made deliciously funny. Make 
the costumes amusing and everything about it as 
funny as possible. Thisbe should not be at all 
fair, and Pyramus not at all charming. The 
more awkwardly it is done the funnier it will 
be. Since the characters play the part of the 
scenery, you will have no difficulty of that kind. 

Miss R. N.—At an afternoon reception you 
may either hand your cards to the maid who 
opens the door or leave them on a card-tray in 
the hall as you pass in or out. You should do 
it in the way that seems to be expected and 
that will be least conspicuous. 

As a usual thing thimble-parties are very in- 
formal, so informal that one is not expected to 
leave cards. Such a party is usually followed 
not so much by a formal call as by an invita- 
tion to something equally informal. If it is not 
possible to return the courtesy in this way a 
call is the appropriate acknowledgment, and in 
any case the call is not out of place. 

If a stranger in a town is invited to a recep- 
tion befcre receiving a call from the person who 
sends the invitation, the formalities have been 
overlooked. In that case the invitation may be 
looked upon as taking the place of a call and as 
an indication that an acquaintance is desired. 
It should undoubtedly be followed by a call. Cus- 
toms vary in different places, and all people do 
not consider the more formal methods of so- 
ciety important. This is generally the case in 
smal] places. It is necessary to remember only 
one thing in every place, and that is that a cour- 
tesy given demands a courtesy of some kind in 
return, whether of the same kind or not. 

H. T., HavANA.—The most appropriate enter- 
tainment you can possibly have will be an after- 
noon tea. Your own visiting cards are sent out 
as invitations with the hour written down in the 
corner. It should be perfectly delightful, since 
you have such a beautiful veranda and house, 
and need not be at all expensive. You should 
serve tea and chocolate, dainty sandwiches and 
small cakes, and possibly thin toast. No enter- 
tainment is needed, although it is agreeable to 
have music. 

It will be perfectly good taste to combine the 
celebration of your daughter’s twenty-first birth- 
day anniversary with this reception, although it 
need not be mentioned to the guests until they 
have arrived. . 

You should not try to seat any one in the 
dining-room for tea. The refreshments are placed 
on the dining-table and guests come and go. 
They either help themselves, or are served by 
young friends of your daughter. Two attractive 
girls should pour the tea and chocolate. Decorate 
the dining-room and table with flowers. 
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HANDS 
FACE and 
LIPS are 


Instantly RELIEVED And 
Quickly HEALED With 


Hinds? 3.2" 


A trial of the free sample bottle will convince you that when the skin is tender, 
irritated and inflamed from any cause this pure, snow-white lotion will 
instantly cool and soothe it. For hard, dry, rough skin, whether chapped or 
not, Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will produce a natural softness, 
making the skin smooth, clear and healthy. It can be depended upon to relieve 
all ordinary eruptive conditions of the skin. It is readily absorbed, and never 
leaves the skin sticky or greasy. It cannot possibly produce or aid a growth 
of hair. It is always safe to use for the baby’s skin ailments, while the man 
who shaves finds grateful relief from cuts and abrasions and the after-shaving 
smart and tenderness. Guaranteed pure, and free from bleach and harmful 
ingredients. 50c at all dealers, orif not obtainable, sent postpaid by us for same 
amount. Accept no substitute, buy only Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 


Write to-day for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE and Booklet 
A. S. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Maine. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inmquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and tvariudly accompanying cach letter with a pian. Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped euvelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


B.—It pleases me to know that you have en- 
joyed this department in the Bazar and that it 
has helped you. I am very glad to answer your 
questions. You did not enclose a plan, as you 
said you would, but I think I can answer you 
without it. 

The woodwork in your dining-room should 
really be the same as the picture-moulding, but, 
after all, I-suppose it would hardly be worth 
while to have woodwork that you do not like for 
the sake of having it match a picture-moulding. 
Can you not stain the picture-moulding at the 
same time that you stain the woodwork, or paint 
it? I would like very much the walnut tone for 
the woodwork, and would also like to see the 
chairs stained the same tone. The floor, too, 
would make a much better background for your 
rug if it were painted dark. The red carpet will 
go very well with the little red figure in the 
paper, but instead of mull curtains I would 
have écru net curtains, sill length. If you have 
any inner curtains in addition, have dark red 
madras, also reaching only to the sill. The two 
sets of curtains should hang straight. Really 
the oak moulding is much better than the gilt 
moulding would have been with your walnut fur- 
niture. Have either brown or dark red leather 
on your chairs instead of green. I would not 
emphasize the green tone in the carpet; em- 
phasize only the cream, brown, and dark red in 
this room. 

In the door which is partly glass have a net 
curtain like that at the window, shirred on a 
little brass rod both at the top and at the bottom. 
The shades should, of course, be just the same 
all over the house. You will need them every- 
where, whether there are blinds or not. My 
preference would be for a buff shade rather than 
a green shade; and I think you will like the 
Colonial yellow house trimmed with dark green. 
The buff shades will harmonize with the yellow. 

In the parlor the coloring should be entirely 
cream, brown, and old-blue—-without any mix- 
ture of red or green. Let your drugget be brown 
and old-blue, plain brown, or plain old-blue. 
Either ivory- white or dark brown woodwork 
would be harmonious. The ivory white would 
be fully as pretty with the mahogany, and yet 
the brown would be very good. Not seeing your 
plan, I do not know how closely the parlor and 
dining-room open together. If they open very 
. closely together I would have the woodwork the 
same. Have curtains of net similar to those in 
the dining-room—hanging to the sill; and if you 





have inner curtains let them be of old-blue ma- 
dras or raw silk. Place your Grecian figure on 
a simple mahogany table—not a fancy table; a 
fancy table would detract from the figure. Since 
your hall is papered in blue it should harmon 
ize beautifully with the parlor. 

I think that I would prefer a mahogany hat 
rack and seat on this account rather than the 
oak. If you cannot afford the solid mahogany 
have birch stained to look like mahogany. I 
think the rustic table would look better out on 
the porch and I do not think I would varnish 
it, although I do not, of course, know its exact 
condition. Have an old-blue carpet on your 
stairs and in the hall—either a plain old-blue or 
an old-blue with a little brown figure. Ingrain 
would do very well, although it does not wear 
well on stairs; a heavier carpet—either a Brus- 
sels or an Axminster--is better for that purpose. 

With the green and white paper in your room 
I would like your bedstead painted a plain white 
instead of pink and green. You could then have 
green rugs, swiss muslin curtains with a green 
dot, and a pretty white dimity spread. This 
would make a very attractive room. The cur- 
tains here should hang straight to the sill. 

In the sitting-room have plain green madras 
curtains, with or without the écru net next the 
glass. Have a green seat for your chair. A dull 
brick red will be perfectly harmonious for your 
hearth. I do not believe that I would have a 
Japanese screen in the parlor. Do you need a 
sereen at all in front of the fireplace? When 
a fireplace is not in use it is usually prettier 
to have some white birch logs on the andirons, 
and let it look as though it were soon going 
to be used. If for some reason you must have 
a screen, have it covered with old-blue to match 
your curtains, and have a very simple frame- 
work of mahogany. 

I think that the mirror would look better in 
the sitting-room. It will harmonize with the 
oak furniture, and will, I think, be more ap 
propriate there. Cover the mantel in your par- 
lor with a strip of old-blue silk. Let it be plain 
or with a figure of the same color. This strip 
of silk should lie straight across the mantel 
and simply hang over the edge. You might have 
a little silk ball fringe on the edge if you like; 
but do not try to drape it or make it elaborate. 
Certainly do not have any red or pink in this 
room. 

If I can help you later with any more details, 
I will be glad to do so. 
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What Will You GivetoBe W 
Good Figure, 


have been able to bring health and 


I CANNOT tell you how happy I amthatI To Have 
strength to 30,000 women in the past six 











years. Just think! this means a whole city. ib H Ith 
It is to my thorough study of anatomy, phys- Vi rant ’ 


iology and health principles, and to my 12 
years’ personal experience before I began my 
instructions by mail, that I attribute my mar- 


Rested Nerves ? 


velous success. It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I 
have done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individ- 


ual difficulty. If vital organs 





or nerve centers are weak, I |; = 
strengthen them so that each 
organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman 
to be perfectly, gloriously 
well, with that sweet, per- 
sonal loveliness, which health 
and a wholesome, graceful 
body gives—a cultured, self- 
reliant woman with a definite 
purpose, full of the vivacity 
which makes you 


A Better Wife 

A Rested Mother 

A Sweeter 
Sweetheart 


You can easily remove the fat 
and it will 
Too Fleshy? | stay re- 

moved. I 
have reduced over 15,000 


women. One pupil writes me: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds 
and I look 15 years younger. I have re- 
duced those hips and I feel so well | want 
to shout! I never get out of breath now. 
When I began I was rheumatic and con- 
stipated, my heart was weak and my 
head dull, and oh, dear, [ am ashamed 
when I think how I used'to look! 1 never 
dreamed it was allsoeasy. I thought I 
just had to be fat. I feel like stopping 
every fat womanl see and telling her 
of you.” 














“ I may need 
Too Thin? | to strengthen 
your stomach, 
intestines and nerves first. A 


pupil whowas thin, writes me: 

“I just can’t tell you how happy I am. 
Iam so proud of my neck andarms! My 
busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come just where I 
wanted it and [ carry myself like an- 
other woman. 

“My old dresses look stylish on me 
now. I have not becn constipated since 
my second lesson and I nad caken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems to be 


























all right and I haven't a bit of indiges- 
tion any more, for 1 sleep like a baby 


and my nerves are so rested. I feelso A CORSET IS NOT NEEDED FOR AGOOD FIGURE 


well all the time.” 


I bring each pupil to sym- 
metrical proportions and I 
teach her to stand and to walk 
in an attitude which bespeaks 
culture and refinement. A 
good figure gracefully carried 
means more than a pretty 
face. Nature’s rosy cheeks are 
more beautiful than paint or 
powder. I help you to 


Arise to YourBest! 


The day for drugging the 
system has passed. In the 
privacy of your own room, I 
strengthen the muscles and 
nerves of the vital organs, 
lungs and heart and start your 
blood to circulating as it did 
when you wereachild. I teach 
you to breathe, so that the 
blood is fully purified. 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


and the vital force gained by a 
forceful circulation relieves 
you of such chronic ailments as 


Constipation Duliness 

Torpid Liver Irritability 

Indigestion Nervousness 

Rheumatism Sleeplessness 

Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
Catarrh 


by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

1 wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to 
make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, 
attractive woman in return for 
just a few minutes’ care each 
day in your own home. 


Individual Instruction — I 
give each pupil the individual, 
confidential treatment which 
her case demands, 


° telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. I 
Write me today never treat a patient I cannot help. If I cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need. 


Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, Chicago 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “ Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 
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Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scienttfic care of the health and figure of woman. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


B. L.—Have the light fawn paper with the fine 
stripe and the touch of green in the parlor and 
in the hall, with your green rugs. Have a plain 
silk-fibre tan paper in the living-room with your 
brownish-red and greenish-brown furnishings, and 
in the den as well, since the two open so closely 
together. With this tan paper in the den use 
dull brownish-red furnishings, and in the living- 
room have greenish-brown furnishings. If you 
emphasize the green in the parlor and hall, you 
will then have rooms very different in effect, al- 
though the walls are similar. 

In the dining-room have a self-toned olive-green 
paper, and brown and green furnishings. Get a 
plain green filling for your hall and stair carpet. 
This green should harmonize perfectly with the 
green in the parlor. I would then paint the 
floor in the parlor a dark brown. If you prefer 
to have rugs in the hall instead of a carpet, paint 
the floor here a dark brown also. You say you 
do not want them as dark as the stairway, but I 
think you will find the dark floor much more 
artistic in effect than a light floor. If you do 
not care to paint the floor in the parlor, the filling 
there should be brown instead of green, and if 
you have a brown filling here, you should continue 
the brown filling into the hall and on the stairs. 
You can get an English ingrain filling for $1.00 
a yard, an American ingrain filling for 90 cents 
a yard, and velvet filling from $1.50 a yard up- 
ward. 

In the den have curtains of dull red crafts- 
man’s canvas hanging to the sill. In the living- 
room have either brown linen or brown silk cur- 
tains hanging to the sill. In the parlor have soft, 
dull green silk curtains hanging to the sill, and 
in the hall also. You will like all the windows 
better if you have écru net next the glass in 
addition to the inner curtains. In the dining- 
room have printed linen curtains, with a brown 
and green figure on a tan background. 

My advice would be to paint all the rooms 
alike. Unless the rooms are inclined to be dark, 
I would make the paint brown; but if they are 
inclined to be dark it may be ivory white. Since 
you have walnut in the hall, however, the brown 
will be very much better throughout. If your 
ceilings are too high to be in good proportion, it 
is better to drop them. about a foot and a half 
than to have a border. 

Miss F. W.—I am sending samples of appro- 
priate papers and colors for your house, and hope 
that they will help you. I am sending samples 
both ‘of grass-cloth and of paper for the parlor. 
The grass-cloth is of course more expensive, and 
the paper is really very satisfactory; but the 
grass-cloth is unusually beautiful in its effect 
when on. 1 think that you will like the green 
and old-gold fully as well as the blue and old- 
gold, since the room faces the north. Have a 


rug with the colors in it suggested by the bit . 


of velours I am sending, and have dull green 
brocatelle or self-toned silk curtains, sill length, 
with écru net next the glass. I wish that you 
had told me just what color the tapestry is in 
the panels in the dining-room. Then I could have 
told you better about the hangings and about 
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the curtains. Since, however, it is probably 
figured, you: should have a plain heavy silk or 
silk rep for the inner curtains, with the écru net 
next the glass; and the rug should carry out the 
stronger color. If you will write me again and 
tell me the color of the tapestry, I will tell you 
what color the rug should be. 

I have suggested in my color scheme that the 
wall coloring for the bedroom for which you sug- 
gest old-rose should be grayish fawn with old- 
rose furnishings. Circassian walnut would be 
lovely for the furniture. The curtains may be 
of a shadow ecretonne with the old-rose tints 
in it. The rug should be dark old-rose or dark 
fawn. The gray and lavender scheme will be 
lovely in the other bedroom. You may not be 
able to get a chintz exactly like the sample I am 
sending, but you can get one carrying out those 
colors. This will be most attractive with the 
gray walls. I would have dark gray or green 
rugs. 

I think you will like the bronze paper for your 
den. That, or the sample of tan paper which I 
am sending as an alternative for your living-room, 
will be harmonious in that room. The davenport 
should be covered with deep red or with dark 
brown. If you had told me the colors of the 
Oriental rug you are going to use in the recep- 
tion-room I could tell you the color for the walls 
there; but I am afraid I cannot since you did not. 
I will gladly tell you more if you will write 
again. 

Mrs. B. G. L.—You may have either ivory- 
white or dark walnut woodwork in your hall, 
parlor, and dining-room. I would, however, 
have the ivory woodwork in both the bedrooms. 
In your dining-room have a soft self-toned old 
blue paper, and with it use blue and brown fur- 
nishings. Here, if in no other room, I would 
have the brown woodwork and dull brown oak 
furniture. The rug should be blue and brown, 
the inner curtains of blue and brown printed 
linen, and the curtains next the glass of écru 
net. All curtains should hang straight to the 
sill or just below it. In the parlor have a self- 
toned green paper. With it use rugs of blue and 
green, inner curtains of blue or green silk, and 
curtains next the glass of écru net. The écru 
net curtains will be quite sufficient in both of 
these rooms without the inner curtains, if you 
do not care to go to the expense of having two 
sets. Use a blue and green material for uphol- 
stering your furniture in the parlor, and have 
mahogany furniture if possible. You can piece 
out with wicker chairs at first until you can 
afford to have all mahogany. 

Have # brown paper in the hall, both back and 
front, with brown, green, and blue rugs. In the 
northeast bedroom have a flowered paper with a 
delicate pink rose in it. With it use white 
muslin or net curtains, and Suéde-green rugs. 
The furniture may be white or mahogany. In 
the north bedroom have a pale creamy-yellow 
self-toned paper and chintz curtains with a little 
yellow rose in them. Have brown rugs and 
either white or mahogany furniture with the 
yellow and white color scheme. 
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Which Do You Do In Your House— 


PACK DIRT IN2? OR LIFT IT OUT? 


When you use broom or carpet-sweeper, you scatter 
a large part of the dirt over a wider area, to be re- 
handled again and again; but that is not all of the evil. 

Another large part of the dirt you work deep down 
into the carpet, there to decompose and putrefy, to be- 
come the breeding-place of germs and insects and to 
fill the house with musty and sour odors. 

With such primitive implements, you simply can’t 
help it; for that is their constant tendency, the abso- 
lutely necessary result of the downward pressure 
exerted by their every stroke. 

Every time you use broom or carpet-sweeper, your 
every effort drives dirt down into the carpet deeper 
and deeper, and steadily adds new layers, until the 
fabric is packed. 

And that is why you have to renovate. 


It is true that the Vacuum System of cleaning is 
the only absolutely dustless system; but a large part 
of its remarkable efficiency is due to the fact that its 
constant tendency is exactly opposite to that of 
broom and carpet-sweeper. 

Whereas broom and carpet-sweeper pack in the 
dirt even more solidly, the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner lifts 
out, by its suction force, more and more dirt from 
lower and lower depths. This it does constantly and 
always. 

In other words, Ideal Vacuum Cleaning removes 
all the dirt that has been ground into the fabric as well 
as that which lies loosely on the surface, undoing with 
every application the evil of broom and carpet-sweeper 

And that is why the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner reno- 
vates every time it cleans. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(FULLY {PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 





Operated by 





Hand” | dt Eats Up the Dirt 








Or Electric 
Motor 











The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the great Vacuum Cleaning principle brought to its ideal state of economy 
ind efficiency and made practical and possible for all. Weighing only 20 pounds, it is easily carried about. 
Operated either by hand or little motor connected with any electric light fixture, it requires neither skill nor 


strength. Compared with sweeping it is no work at all. 


There in your home the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER stands working for you, raising absolutely no dust, 
scarcely making a sound. And yet, under the magic of its work, carpets, rugs, curtains, upholstery, etc., are 


made clean, wholesome and sweet through and through. 
pests are removed, 
of fabrics is arrested, and the causes 
of disease are banished. : 

So tremendous is the saving ef- 
IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER—in money, time, labor, 
health and strength 
pays for itself many times over. It is 
absurd to think that you cannot afford 
its small price. How can you afford 
to be without it? 





fected by the 


will be ashamed 


home. 





Try it and you 
of the conditions 
you have been living in. 

Every machine is guaranteed 
Send to-day for our Free Illustrated 

Booklet. It tells a remarkable story 

that will mean a new era in your 


The American Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 


Mysterious odors disappear, the breeding-places of 
the destruction 


that it quickly 








New York City 
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Wednesday, January 20 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 


Bacon; baked potatoes; corn 
bread; coffee. 
Doughnuts. 


LUNCHEON 
Baked cheese pudding; fresh bis- 
cuits; tea. 
Preserves and lady-fingers. 
DINNER 
Cream of barley soup. 
Planked beefsteak surrounded with 


minced carrots and pease; baked 
potatoes. 

Pineapple pudding with foamy 
sauce. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, January 21 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Boiled eggs; hashed brown pota- 
toes; toast. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Croquettes (from Wednesday's 
steak end) with tomato sauce; 
fried potatoes. 
Drop-cakes and chocolate. 
DINNER 
Veal stew with dumplings; pota- 
to cakes; diced carrots, pease, and 
turnips (from Wednesday). 
Celery salad. 
Canned strawberries in mould with 
jelly; cream. 
Coffee. 


Friday, January 22 
BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas. 
Codfish cutlets; pop-overs ; 
LUNCHEON 
Clam fritters; cream toast; tea 
Cream cheese; currant jam; wa 
fers. 
DINNER 
Baked fish, stuffed; cauliflower ; 
potatoes. 
String-bean salad. 
Deep apple tart with cream. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, January 28 
BREAKFAST 
Hominy and raisins. 
Broiled dried beef; French-fried 
potatoes; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Meat soufié (from Thursday's 
veal); creamed sweet-potatoes. 
Baked apples; ginger-snaps. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
Scalloped fish (from Friday) ; 
parsnip cakes; potatoes. 
Bread pudding with jam. 
Coffee. 


coffee. 


Sunday, January 24 


BREAKFAST 
Poached eggs on toast: coffee. 
Fried — (from Saturday) 
with honey. 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
Roast beef; caramel sweet-pota- 
toes; celery. 





Pumpkin pie with whipped cream. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Fricaseed oysters in chafing-dish ; 
sandwiches; coffee. 
salad with mayonnaise ; 
olives. 
Sliced oranges; cake. 
Monday, January 25 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Sausage cakes and fried apples; 
toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Celery 


Macaroni and peanuts; cocoa. 
Cake and jam. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup (from Sun- 
ay). 


Pot-roast of beef (from Sun- 
day); stuffed baked sweet-pota- 
toes; creamed turnips. 

Rice and date pudding. 
Coffee. 

Tuesday, January 26 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples stuffed with bananas. 
Creamed finnan-haddie ; fried pota- 
toes; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans: Boston brown bread ; 
tea. 

Oranges. 

DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 
Frenched tenderloins of pork; 
potato puff; spiced prunes. 
Apricot tart. 

Coffee. 

Wednesday, January 27 
BREAKFAST 
Brown hash (from Monday) sos- 
ton brown-bread toast: coffee. 
Fried corn-meal mush. 

LUNCHEON 
Bean croquettes with 
sauce: biscuits: tea 
Cream puffs. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup (from  lunch- 
eon). 

Corned beef, horseradish sauce; 
baked potatoes: baked creamed 
cabbage. 

Washington pie. 

Coffee. 

Thursday, January 28 


BREAKFAST 
Eggs baked in white sauce; 
wheat muffins; coffee. 
Doughnuts. 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced cold corned beef; baked 
sweet-potatoes ; cocoa. 
Strips of Washington pie. 
DINNER 
Black bean soup (from corned-beef 
stock). 
Chops; pease: creamed sweet-po- 
tatoes, baked. 
Soft chocolate blanc-mange with 
whipped cream. 
Coffee. 
Friday, January 29 
BREAKFAST 
Mineed clams on toast; potatoes ; 
coffee. 


tomato 


whole 


Hominy balls and scraped maple 
sugar. 
LUNCHEON 
Het canned salmon with cream 
sauce ; muffins ; tea. 
Stewed prunes; gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Cream of onion soup 
Halibut; stewed celery; potatoes. 
Orange uae. 


Coffee. 


Saturday, January 30 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
souflé (from Friday) ; 
pop-overs ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Halibut salad; sandwiches; olives. 
Chocolate and marshmallows ; 
orange pudding (from Friday). 
DINNER 
Beef stew in casserole with to- 
matoes and rice; baked potatoes. 
Watercress and slices of egg, 
French dressing. 
Fig tapioca. 
Coffee. 


Salmon 


Sunday, January 31 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

Broiled bacon; toast; coffee. 
Waffles and honey. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with barley. 
toast mutton; spiced apples: 
pease in turnip cups; sweet-po- 
tatoes. 

Grapefruit salad. 

Prune pudding. 

Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Sliced cold mutton with Wal- 
dorf salad; hot biscuits; coffee. 
Fig compote ; cake. 


Monday, February 1 
BREAKFAST 
Parsley omelette; creamed pota- 
toes; toast; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Hashed mutton on toast 
Sunday): cocoa. 
Bananas and cake. 
DINNER 
Pea soup (mutton bone). 
Strips of veal cutlet, breaded; 
creamed parsnips ; potatees. 
Nuts and raisins; coffee. 


(from 


Tuesday, February 2 


BREAKFAST 
Boiled rice and cream. 
Frizzled beef; French toast; cof- 
fee. 
LUNCHEON 
Veal and rice croquettes (from 
Monday-), tomato sauce; tea. 
Fresh sugar cookies. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Paked ham with brown sauce; 
scalloped tomatoes (luncheon 
can); sweet-potatoes. 
Lemon pudding. 
Coffee. 
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Sliced 


Hawaiian 
Pineapple 


is the most delicious ready- 
to-serve dessert the house- 
keeper can keep on hand. It 
is better, by far than she can 
‘«<put up’’ for herself, as no 
such fine, perfectly ripened 
fruit as that grown in Hawaii 
ever reaches our market. 
Hawaiian Pineapple has 70 
woody fibre. It cuts with a 
spoon like a peach. Try a 
can and taste it. 


Crushed 


Hawaiian 
Pinea pple 

























the most convenient and ex- 
cellent form of pineapple for 
jellies, pies, tarts, puddings, 
fruit punches and other dishes 
and beverages. 


Grated 


Hawaiian 
Pineapple 





the best form to use for sher- 
bets, ices, creams, layer cake 
and similar purposes. 


Sold in three forms, 
Sliced, Crushed and Grated, 
by grocers throughout the 
country. If your grocer has 
no Hawaiian Pineapple on 
hand ask him to get it for 
vou. Be sure that the words 
Hawaiian Pineapple appear 
somewhere on the package. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Illustrated 
Hawaiian Pineapple, with 
many tested recipes for delicious 
dishes sent free on request. Ask 
for Booklet -18. 
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It’s so different 


No more like ordinary Pineapple than a 
Baldwin apple is like a raw turnip. 


Hawaiian P ineapple 


Better than any fresh pineapple 
Better than the housekeeper can put up 
Better than ordinary canned pineapple 


because 


it is the pest variety in the world, picked ripe and canned 
instanter in sanitary cans, with the addition of pure granu- 
lated sugar only. No human hand touches the fruit in peel- 
ing or packing. Try a can and taste it. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
1136 Tribune Building, New York 








When writing 


to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 








Wednesday, February 3 
BREAKFAST 


Creamed codfish in baked pota- 
toes; muffins; coffee. 
Fried corn-meal mush. 

LUNCHEON 

Sliced ham; baked corn (from 

Tuesday's can); rolls. 


Coffee and drop-cakes. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
Pork chops; spiced apples; baked 


potatoes; stewed celery. 
Almond cornstarch pudding. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, February 4 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal and dates with cream. 
Scrambled eggs in rolls; toast; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Cream of clam soup in cups. 


Salmon cutlets; pease. 
Chops; broiled mushrooms; fried 
French sweet-potatoes; tea. 
Celery and nut mayonnaise ; 
olives. 

Orange sherbet in halved orange 
shells in low glasses; cakes. 
DINNER 
Clear soup. 

Beefsteak; potato cakes; stewed 
celery, baked. 

Fig pudding, hard sauce. 
Coffee. 

Friday, February 5 


BREAKFAST 
Salmon in cases of baking-powder 
biscuits; rolls; coffee. 
Doughnuts. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed hard-boiled eggs, 
in small dishes; potatoes; 
Preserved pears; cakes. 
soup 


DINNER 
of celery 
Thursday). 
baked fish; creamed 
ions; potatoes. 
Cocoanut pudding. 
Coffee. 


baked 
tea. 


Cream (from 


Stuffed on- 


Saturday, February 6 
BREAKFAST 
Bacon and kidneys; graham 
ns; coffee. 
Toast and marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed fish (from Friday) ; 
tato puffs. 
Cocoa and spice-cakes. 
DINNER 
Chops (from fore quarter of lamb 
for Sunday); pease; caramel 
sweet-potatoes. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 


muf- 


po- 


~ 


Sunday, February 7 
BREAKFAST 
Boiled eggs; toast; coffee. 
Waffles and maple syrup. 
DINNER 
Clear brown soup. 

Fore quarter of lamb, stuffed; 
cranberry compote; mashed pota- 
toes ; cauliflower. 

Rice supreme. 

Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Deviled sardines in chafing-dish ; 
biscuits; coffee. 

Potato and olive salad. 
Preserved peaches and cake. 


Monday, February 8 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal and cream. 

Calf’s liver: fried potatoes ; 
: fins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Macaroni and cheese: tea. 

reserves and cake. 


muf 
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DINNER 
Lamb, reheated in casserole ; baked 
sweet-potatoes ; string-beans. 
Celery salad. 
Deep apple tart; cheese. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, February 9 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Pan-fish ; fried potatoes; pop- 
, overs ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Mock terrapin (Monday's liver) ;: 
creamed potatoes; tea. 
Banana fritters. 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup. 
Hamburg steak with carrot balls 
and string-beans; macaroni. 
Lemon meringue pie. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, February 10 
BREAKFAST 
poached in cream; 
muffins; coffee. 
Fried rice cakes. 
LUNCHEON 
tomatoes, baked; 
cuits; tea. 
Baked apples and cream. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 

Cream of oyster soup. 
Filets of fish, sauce tartare. 
Roast chickens; caramel sweet- 
potatoes ; cranberry compote ; 
pease. 

Lettuce and grapefruit salad. 
Frozen fig pudding ; cakes. 
Coffee; Brie cheese; crackers 

Thursday, February 11 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
balls and bacon; 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
corn on toast 
cocoa. 

Figs and cake. 
DINNER 
of chicken soup 
Wednesday ). 
loaf; pease ; 
compote. 
Spanish cream. 
Coffee. 
Friday, February 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
smelts; creamed potatoes; 
pop-overs ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
omelette; baked 


Eggs corn 


Rice and bis 


Fish toasted 


Creamed rounds ; 


Cream (from 


Chicken cranberry 


12 
Fried 


Plain potatoes ; 


ea. 
Fresh gingerbread and cream 
cheese. 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup. 
Boiled cod with oyster sauce; po 
tatoes; baked creamed cauliflower. 


Apple dumplings with hard sauce. 


Coffee. 
Saturday, February 13 
BREAKFAST 
Bacon and eggs; toast: coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Cod and oysters, creamed (from 
Friday); tea. 
Gingerbread, served hot with 
foamy sauce (from Friday). 
DINNER 


Veal stew: baked scalloped toma- 


toes; baked rice and cheese. 
Home-made charlotte russe. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, February 1; 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Creamed smoked salmon; hashed 
potatoes; whole-wheat muffins ; 


coffee. 





DINNER 
Roast pork, apple sauce ; 


mashed 
potatoes; pease. 
Celery salad. 
Pineapple Bavarian cream. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Scallop salad; sandwiches; coffee. 
Orange compote; cake. 


Monday, February 15 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal and stewed figs; cream. 
Broiled bloaters ; hashed potatoes ; 
toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Cold roast pork; cabbage mayon- 


naise. 
Cocoa; cake. 
DINNER 
Mock turtle soup (from _ pork 
bones). 

Pot-roast of beef; macaroni and 
cheese ; creamed carrots. 
Chocolate cottage pudding, foamy 
sauce. 

Coffee. 

Tuesday, February 16 
BREAKFAST 
Eggs baked in toast squares; pop- 
overs; coffee. 

Fried rice and syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni croquettes (from Mon- 
day), with cheese sauce; hot bid- 
cuits; tea. 

Stewed figs. 

DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 
Pot-roast (from Monday) in cas- 


serole with tomatoes; rice; string- 


beans. 
Slices of cottage pudding (from 
Monday) fried with fruit sauce. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, February 17 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 


Baked sausages; apple rings; 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed scallops; rolis: tea. 


Fried rice and maple sugar. 


DINNER 

Fricasseed chicken; Lima beans; 
sweet-potatoes. 

Lettuce with cream cheese balls, 


French dressing. 
Junket with preserved ginger and 
whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, February 8 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled bacon; creamed potatoes; 
corn bread; coffee. 
Apple cake. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken on toast ; creamed 
sweet-potatoes; tea. 
Celery and nut salad. 


DINNER 
Tomato soup (from chicken bones). 
Veal cutlet; pease; rice cro- 
quettes. 
Peach fritters, hard sauce. 
Coffee. 
Friday, February 19 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples. 
Fried perch; baked potatoes; 
toasted muffins: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Oyster omelette; hot biscuits; tea. 
Oranges. 
DINNER 

Sliced halibut; baked squash; po- 
tatoes. 


Cabbage and pimento salad. 
Snow pudding. 
Coffee. 
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From the painting by Charles Sarkea 


IMPORTED DELICACIES 


For those who prize the Art of Good Living 


French cooking is far famed. The no- 
tion that the French cook creates marvels 
out of a bit of cold cabbage, a piece of 
meat, and a secret sauce is one of those in- 
ternational jokes that are too merry to die. 

Instead, his genius demands a wide va- 
riety of superb materials, gathered where 
each attains its highest perfection. These 
same incomparable delicacies that we 
have brought to the French chef, from all 
quarters of the globe, are now offered to 
the American woman whose taste and 
skill so nearly match his own. 

The hostess who wishes her table to ex- 
press her taste may now choose from the 
viands celebrated in all literatures. 


CRESCA DAINTIES 


A handsome descriptive list of these products made famous by the cooks of 
Paris and Vienna has just come from the press. It is entitled ‘*Cresca Dainties,” 
and contains recipes for some delightful new dishes, prepared for you by 


Fanny Merritt Farmer, of Boston. 


The illustrations show dishes decorated in French style. For such dec- 
orations, small fancy metal cutters being required, we have brought over 
an importation of them in the attractive shapes shown at one-half 
size in the border; housekeepers will appreciate their convenience. 

The attached coupon shows how easy we have made it for every 
reader of The Bazar to serve her family with Cresca dishes, deco- 
rated in Cresca style. The booklet and cutter will be sent free 

We want all fastidious folks to know the Cresca products, the 

possibilities that they offer, and how to secure them. 


REISS & BRADY 


Importers of the World's Delicacies 
New York, Bordeaux, Smyrna 





Fine Grocers Sell Cresca Products 


From France, Spain, and Russia, from 
Turkey, Hungary, and Tunis, from China, 
Germany, and Arabia, we bring foods and 
fruits at their best, some like Cresca Figs, 
ready for the table, many others ready 
for the cook. 

Truffles, Pates, Olive Oil, Estragon Vine- 
gar, Caviar, Anchovies, Paprika, Marrons, 
Pistachios, Sardines, Dates,Confitures, Chi- 
nese Ginger, Raisins, Olives, Pimientoes, 
Cepes—these and scores of other tasty, fla- 
vorsome materials not only afford new crea- 
tions for the season's festivities, but serve, 
as well, to give a different touch and a sense 
of new and delightful individualitytodishes 
that are old and well-proven favorites. 


and DECORATIONS 
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RECIPES FOR THE 


Cheese pudding.—Butter a baking-dish, and 
put in thin slices of bread on the bottom and 
sides; lay on this slices of American cheese; 
salt well, and add a sprinkling of cayenne and 
a tiny bit of baking-soda; repeat till the dish is 
full, with cheese on top; pour on milk to just 
cover, and set in a hot oven for about half an 
hour or till the dish puffs and browns; serve at 
once. 

Planked steak.—Get an oblong grooved oak 
plank; lay on it a steak, cut thick, and put in 
a hot oven on top of a roasting-pan; baste with 
a little butter; when brown take it out and salt; 
surrouhkd with piles of minced carrots, pease, and 
potato balls and add parsley. Lay the plank on 
a hot platter, and serve. 

Bread pudding with jam.—To a pint of soft 
white crumbs add two cups of milk; let this 
stand half an hour; add a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and the stiff whites of three eggs; put 
into a buttered dish, and bake; add a layer 
of raspberry jam and the beaten white of an 
egg mixed with a tablespoonful of sugar, and 
return to the oven to brown; serve hot or cold. 

Macaroni and peanuts.—Boil the macaroni in 
salted water till very tender; wash off the paste 
by holding the dish under the cold-water faucet 
and turning the pipes; put a layer of macaroni 
into a buttered dish, add one of white sauce, and 
one of finely chopped peanuts; repeat, and cover 
all with sauce and sifted crumbs; bake till brown. 

Spiced prunes—Keep the juice from spiced 
pears or peaches; wash some large prunes in 
warm water, and soak till the stones can be re- 
moved at the side; drop these into the juice 
made hot, and gently simmer till the prunes are 
tender; remove, boil down the juice till thick, 
and pour over the prunes. Serve with meat. 

Rice and date pudding.—Put two tablespoon- 
fuls of rice into a quart of milk; add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt; bake slowly, stirring often, till it 
begins to thicken; draw it out, add a cup of 
washed and cut dates, and bake without stirring, 
but occasionally lift the bottom and turn over 
all; when smooth and creamy let it stand and 
brown without touching; serve very cold. 

Fig tapioca.—Cook till clear three tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated tapioca in two cups of water 
with a teaspoonful of butter. Stir constantly. 
Chop fine half a pound of figs, add a cup of wa- 
ter, and one of sugar; cook these till smooth 
and thick, and cool; mix with the tapioca, and 
add half a teaspoonful of vanilla. Chill well, 


MONTH’S MENUS 


and serve in glasses with a little whipped cream 
on top. 

Salmon cutlets—Drain and pick up a small 
ean of salmon; add sufficient thick white sauce 
to make a paste; season well, spread it out, and 
let it grow firm; cut into chop shape, dip in fine 
crumbs, egg, and crumbs, and let it stand an 
hour; fry two at a time in deep fat; put a bit 
of parsley stem in the small end of each one. 

Fig pudding—Make a plain suet pudding, and 
add a cup of chopped figs to a pint; steam as 
usual, 

Rice supreme.—Boil two tablespoonfuls of rice 
till tender and dry; dissolve a quarter of a box 
of gelatine in a small cup of water, and add to 
the hot rice; let it grow cold, fold in a cup of 
whipped cream, two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, vanilla, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
preserved ginger. Let it set in a mould; ‘serve 
very cold with whipped cream. 

Potato and olive salad—Cut into dice four 
good-sized boiled potatoes, and add fifteen stoned 
olives, cut into good-sized pieces, and two hard- 
boiled eggs also cut up; sprinkle with salt, olive- 
oil, and vinegar, and fold all together; set on 
ice for an hour; add half a cup of stiff mayon- 
naise; cover with what is left, and put a few 
rings of olives over the top. 

Hamburg steak and carrot balls.—Cook Ham- 
burg steak in one piece to represent a porter- 
house; when brown lay on a hot dish, and sur- 
round with little piles of cooked carrots cut into 
balls with a potato-ball cutter; alternate with 
piles of pease or small French-fried potatoes. 

Chicken loaf —Cut up cooked chicken, and to a 
pint add a small cup of thick white sauce; sea- 
son well. Line a mould with boiled rice, and 
while hot put the chicken in; press well, cover 
with more rice, and bake in a pan of water half 
an hour; turn out, and surround with thickened 
chicken gravy or white sauce; or use tomato 
sauce. 

Baked rice and cheese.—Boil half a cup of rice 
till it is tender; have it rather wet; put it into 
a baking-dish with layers of thinly sliced cheese, 
salt, pepper, and, if you choose, a very little 
onion juice; have the cheese on top; bake till 
brown 

Orange compote.—Peel small seedless oranges ; 
dip each one into syrup made of boiled sugar 
and water so stiff it will thread; pile up the 
oranges one at a time on a glass dish, and slow- 
ly pour over what is left of the syrup till all 
are well coated; serve very cold with whipped 
cream around the base. 


CULINARY 


Chocolate creams.—Make a fondant of a pound 
of granulated sugar and a little over a gill of 
boiling water. Boil until the mixture threads, 
then drop a little into iced water, and when it 
ean be rolled into a ball between the thumb and 
finger it is done. Season with vanilla, and beat 
the mixture until soft and white; then knead 


with the fingers to a soft doughlike mass, and 
form into round balls.’ Spread these on waxed 
paper to dry. Melt in a double boiler a cake of 
sweet chocolate. Run a tiny skewer or a stiff 
wire into each cream ball, roll it over and over 
in the melted chocolate, then set on waxed paper 
until dry. 
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The Young Bride’s Ally. 


Culinary inexperience is a formidable handicap to the young 
bride who has started out to make her husband comfortable and keep 
him happy. At this critical period blessed is she who can cook. 

Only when preparing dessert is the housewife with no experience 
in cooking on the same footing as her more accomplished sister. 


Both using 


serve the same delicious desserts, their preparation re- 
quiring no greater skill than the ability to “boil water.” 

They can be made in a minute. 

Nothing short of magic could produce dishes so de- 
lightful and so beautiful from any other material. 

They are so good that they cover up very agreeably 
the deficiencies of any dinner. 


Highest award Gold Medals received at the St. Louis, 
Portland and Jamestown Expositions are tokens of 
practical recognition of the superior qualities of JELL-O 
but the best evidence is the approval of the millions of 
American housewives who serve JELL-O desserts. 

JELL-O costs 10c. at all grocers. 


Illustrated Recipe Book free. 
The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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O those who have only associated cretonne 
and such figured materials with upholstery 
purposes it is hard at first to realize how 

very attractive they may be when utilized as a 
dress accessory. ‘The designs and colorings are 
so very: beautiful that it is only necessary | to 
see those displayed in the stores to be abso- 
lutely won over, and to feel that we must 
possess at least one or two such articles to be 
at all abreast of the times. 

The leading shops are showing most exquisite 
examples of the use of these materials in hand- 
bags, slippers, neckwear, etc., but the prices are 
so high that they are almost prohibitive to many 
of us. That is no reason, however, why we should 
go without, and the designs here illustrated are 
given as a guide to making equally charming 
and stylish articles at home, with little labor 
and very little cost. 

As the price of cretonne ranges from 50 cents 
to $3.50 per yard, and of brocade much higher, 
one’s choice may be suited to one’s purse. It 
is well with cretonne to get the better qualities, 
as they are more certain to stand repeated laun- 
derings satisfactorily. 

The first illustration is of a particularly at- 
tractive stock which will launder beautifully. 
Make the body of the collar of a firm quality of 
white piqué, which may be cut after your own 
properly fitting collar pattern—made a little 
high in the back. Next, cut a piece of cretonne 
or of a pretty brocade by the same pattern, 





AN’ EFFECTIVE STOCK. 
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THE SMART LITTLE 


NECKTIE. 


using judgment in the arrangement of design 
and coloring, but make it only one inch high in 
the centre, shaping the edge gracefully to with 
in one-half inch of the height of the piqué collar 


in the back. Now bind the upper edge of the 
eretonne piece, using the best quality of bias 
lawn binding, or a silk ribbon on brocade. Baste 


the two collar sections together, being sure that 
the ends and edges are even and bind around the 
entire collar. The tabs may be varied accord- 
ing to choice—in this case the larger one was 
made nine inches long and five wide at the widest 
part. After binding them both all around, lay 
two narrow pleats in the narrow end of each, 
and sew the larger one flat on the middle lower 
edge of the collar. The smaller tab should be 
fastened just under the upper edge of the fig- 
ured collar part; when this is turned down in 
place it will give the effect of one long piece 
drawn through. Next embroider the dots in a 
darker shade of the prevailing color of the flow- 
ers, and you will have a stock that will be the 
envy of all your friends. 

The next illustration shows one of the very 
stylish little neck-bands which are so popular. 
It should be cut twenty-seven inches long and 
one inch wide. Any remnant of a rich old silk 
will be effective. It is bound all around with a 
bias fold or ribbon. Decorate the ends with two 
handsome silk tassels. 
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Wouldn’t you like to have 


This Beautiful Teaspoon 


silver plated, in this artistic and exclusive rose pattern, like 
the latest solid silver; finished in French gray, the newest 
fashionable style, suitable for every occasion, and to the best 
society; and made and warranted by Wm. Rogers & Son? 
It is of full size, without a suggestion of advertising on it. 


It Is Yours 


if you will send only ten cents to pay for expenses, and the top 
of a jar of 


LIEBIG txiract 01 Beet 


The genuine Liebig has the signature in 
blue across the label, and we want you to know 
by actual trial that it is the most delicious, whole- 
some and far-going beef extract; 1% teaspoonful 
makes a cup of the finest beef tea, and it is 
equally economical for cooking. 
You can get as many spoons this way as you 
want, or if you will send 20 cents and a Liebig top we will send 
the fork to match, full size, same pattern and finish. 
Address CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., Dept. A, 120 Hudson St., New York. 
This picture shows the Elegant Gift Fork we offer 
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HE. belt and bag shown here are most ef- 
3 fective. Cut a straight belt of cretonne or 
flowered brocade of about two and a quar- 
ter inches in width and the desired length; bind 
it all around neatly, work eyelets with twist 
and 


of the prevailing color of the material, 
fasten with a harness buckle. The bag 
may be shaped according to fancy, 
the ane illustrated being about six 
and one-half inches wide and six deep 
and having a pocket on the outside 
made of white piqué or kid and em- 
broidered with an effective monogram. 
The back should be cut long enough 
to include the tab, which should be 
folded down over the top of the pock- 
ets and fastened down by means of a 
button. The next cut is a particularly 
rich and attractive belt. In the best stores cre- 
tonne may be bought in narrow strips with a 
complete design running through the centre. 





A HANDY BELT AND BAG. 
Choose whatever pattern is most attractive and 
further bring out the design by embroidery—for 
instance, in the one shown the bow-knots were 
printed in blue and worked in ladder-stitch in 
soft blue royal floss—the rose 
centres were worked solid and 
stamens filled in with French 
knots, and the leaves (only the 
most prominent ones) worked 
in long and short stitch in three 
shades of green. 

This idea gives full scope for 
originality and numerous color 
schemes may be carried out. 

The last illustration shows a 
yery stylish collar. The princi- 
pal part is made of white linen, 
with the high points at the sides. 
The same idea may be more richly 
carried out in brocade and white 
taffeta silk, for use with a white 
woollen shirt-waist. If you are 


. using cretonne choose a piece of about the same 
weight as your linen, turn the upper edge of the 
linen collar under, 


baste on the cretonne, and 
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stitch twice; then cut the cretonne one-half inch 
beyond the linen edge, forming a band of color 
at the top. Next cut an extra piece of the linen, 
following the general curve of the collar. Make 
it three inches wide at the back and one and one- 
half in the centre; lay in a deep fold, according 





AN EMBROIDERED CRETONNE BELT. 

to the illustration, baste on to the foundation 
collar, with edges even, and bind all around with 
the bias folding. Now cut a little curved tab 
about two inches long and one and one-quarter 
wide at widest part, bind, and fasten in the 
centre of lower edge of collar. Then cut a piece 
of linen five inches wide and seven long; arrange 
an inset of cretonne at the ends according to 
the picture and bind all around. Draw this 
piece together lightly in the centre and button 
the strap across, forming the bow effect as shown. 
It will readily be seen how very simple this will 
be to launder. 

The ideas suggested for cretonne are easily 
applied to silks when one has pieces of silk, 
brocade, or handsome ribbons to use. A _ flow 
ered ribbon will make a charming gift belt with 
a little touch of embroidery and a novel buckle. 
A very smart finish may be given by binding 
such a belt with white kid, using the tops of 
old evening for the purpose. Either 
dressed kid or undressed may be used this way, 
and colored kids as well as white. For a girl 
who is wearing half mourning, for example, a 
friend might make a belt of gray ribbon with a 
binding of black undressed kid. 

These dress accessories in color 
ing finish to a simple crépe or 
waist for winter mornings. Belt, 


gloves 


give a charm- 
woollen shirt- 
stock, and bag 





A STOCK OF SILK OR LINEN, 


made to match, though they may be of inex- 
pensive materials and simply made, will give 
the touch of exclusiveness to a simple frock. 




















